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A tale of two myths 

$ 5 S 5 SS 2 S*»smis 

of lay people, including those most ... .. . . ’J™? 1 frightening professionalism and 

powerful of laypeople , tfie politicians 1 ** tbe ° ther . wa y round. The their apparently simplicity, even crud- 

who decide how much money universi- 2S^ ant s,ereol yp® 15 the first; uni- Uy, should not disguise their power and 
ties shall have y veraittes are regarded as insufficiently sophistication. Although it is easy to 

The first Is a charge and runs rouahlv EKES*, their granjs have been cut understand their instinctive reluctance 
like this: "Oxford and Cambrian andl . h ®y arebe, ng goaded (ineffectual- to launch themselves into a public 
which have such a tight grip on the hlw°k more ent . re P. r eneurial be- relations world, universities cannot 
commanding values of aft universities ft carrot-and-shek rumours of afford to be fastidious. They need their 

were the product of a pre-industrial Ye L • lb l i econd ° W J 1 P™. fess °nais, their information 

world and have stubbornly and sue- S ereo vD H,fhnuoh m and iwihlw 

ee«filllv n>cic«arl in— ...i!. _ ■ .1 






• lh l l*™ 6 0W J 1 P™ fcssi °nais, their information 
stereotype although in the dcscen- and public relations officers, more than 
dant. is still there. The science budget ever. If universities do not make their 
nas_ oeen protected from serious cuts own imaaes. in an inrroa G i no ]» 


right as down-to-earth institutions with cmcelS^dinllS* 1 ftr* 5 "' 8 W es wi 11 conUnue to be made for 

lots of students coming to evening £ KI° tect ,he conditions for Jhem. always crudely and often hos- 

classes on the tram or trolley bus, but * ? f*** 1 *™* 1 - ti,e, y- 

fhey too have been seduced by the th “ ; ? hopeful conclusion may be The second lesson is an extension of 
impracticably of some higher academic JJljLAV 81 , as j" the 19 f° 8 the “ivory the first. The universities should vicor- 
; , [ower stereotype acted as a brake on ously assault the stereotypes and myths 

The technoiogical universities have . more exuberant expansion- of the which have imprisoned their nubile 
(for here there is a choice of the “science reputations. The^vo^toweri’mWhir 

charges) abandoned their roots in !f n c ^ stereotype may Ret as a brake particular needs to be critically ex- 
I SS?* ° th u slru 86 ,e for academic Sf fl i?^ er ' e « husiast , ,c COI, t r “tion. We amlned because it is so widely if rather 
esteem, or been punished by the jJjJ see . Time, of course, is not' the surreptitiously believed. It is the kind 
University Grants Committee in July ^.[y ^^eration that has affected the of myth that politicians, elected and 
1981 for remaining true to their indust- 8 v ® wei 8h l attached to these two unelected, usually with an imoeccablv 
nat origins. Whoever is true, the ! dignified public occa- anti-practical uJiiveSty edSion 

university values is as fo [ ,nst ^ nce when ministers themselves, are fond of reinfontfne 
exposed. Although there are degrees ”? 8k „^. spee p hes > the .“science factory” Yet there is remarkably little empirical 
of guilt, all Bn fish universities have 8 ^ e °type Is emphasized; on lessdigni- evidence to support it. P 

been infected by ivory-towerism; they private occasions, as for Instance Industrie mmn. n ' _*• i , 
disdain relevance and are suspicious of "5*8 real P° l 'tical decisions are taken, and iadlv thnSfrES P ar,K \ ular ly 
the practical world.” [ he Ivory tower” stereotype seems to IS™ isPff fro ™9 vers ?aa» do not 

The second stereoiype-myth is very be more P romin ent. _ uS&[I2sfi f J hey b ®heve that British 

S*™, 1 ' 11 g Qes sornething like ihS: Universities constantly complain ab- beJ^^of^TTS™..?* P f ractlcal 
No nation can expect to keep up in the out tbe lack of an adequate plannine tists and tprh«nirwJ£*° U - ^ Ut °^ sc, ® n " 
economic race if It does not invest in horizon, althouah their rLL a rlil ech " ol .9 gl8ts . ,s more than 


which have imprisoned their public 
reputations. The “ivory tower” myth in 
particular needs to be critically ex- 
amined because it is so widely if rather 
surreptitiously believed. It is the kind 
of myth that politicians, elected and 
unelected, usually with an impeccably 
anti-practical university education 
themselves, are fond of reinforcing. 
Yet there is remarkably little empirical 
evidence to support it. 


source of scientific discovery on which have bintaSTd 'naZfSriSh ° utp ? « rivai 

future technology and so wealth de- he comparatively modeT Z t^ . i” 0 f™. 1 h sc , le " cc and engineer- 

supply uTnafion-s- absenro 5f WhSlSrtSS. not in,ernational 

f°r highly trained manpower. °nly,the chaos that affects all public 1 r„. -■ 

d m ° re know,ed 8 e itself will expenditure in a time bf bconbmlc ;= ?' 1 lL h * sci f nce f ! act , or y stereotype 
ESS? me a res 9. urce as important as difficulty, but also the volatility of the mJIh ltaown less virulent way also a 
ab .u Ur ., or mac hiues or energy. So the universities’ public imagefs). ft Is not . Exce!le , nce in university re- 

P rod V ce knowledge, simply a case of what can be afforded, a ,I vays ® ff ° rt J ess]y trans- 

preeminently universities, must lie 85 *nc more sympathetic ministers in !?!!■ j nt ° «*»lience in industrial pro- 


s.u.r “'“"wncs or energy. So the universities’ public irrmeefs). It is not . 111 university re- 

P rod V ce knowledge, simply a case of what can be afforded, a !{ vays ®ffortlessly trans- 

pKcminenlly universities, must be «s tne more sympathetic ministers hi 2SS j nl ° S IJ ? : n “ industrial pro- 

Sn^S BS i ,nc, ? M,n ^ y crucial 10 national [he present Government try to insist ■ *J B0 *I®d8 e may be crucial 

aurriva! and success." , but of what it Is worth paying fm in he a the 80c,e ty of theluture, but not just 

.These two popuJarviews of universi- view of the Government and the ™ L^f" ced ^edge producea in 

to k we rs and as science section of public opinion It represents. SSf™ ?° cia [ encT economic 

factories, have .jostled for predomi- Universities cannot loot fnnuorH ♦ P ro 8 ress require the understanding 
SS?!! 1 ? 194 ?’ But [ he view hi any stability in eUher ncomem olan huma C ,!les social 

h?l Bn ‘ hM ^> en q"al- nine ' so long as their pubtkf worth k StnJ m «h as the hard 

5 fSXBSS- w ,he naiurai 

s^d P ^ re triSMhe? ri ° d w I he y hc r* ,en !) ess Pressure of priorftfes are f J dnivBrsif,es h » ve everyihing to gain 
the lattftr VUH^ nof 1 / 5 ^ 6 ^ oyer 1? dvfl l bound to respond to the solidity or a more sophisticated appreciation 

H5J22T d,d r no li°^ every shred of alternatively ^gginess of^ theuSverS- P u . blJ c and their poSns 

urtive^rifics TT^ P Rnhh athtUdeS 10 J ie8 ’ P ubI l c reputation; “science factor cf 1P L bat Un Ve L siti , es are rea,1 y like. 
which1S«d nnifri. i^ ns re P° rl i lcs are w clearly more Worthy of « ■ an 8 PP reciad on might dept the 
^"‘IpraemcntoP support than “ivory towers”. T science factory” myth, But it would 
rne most optimist jc calms of the uni- u. b..! i... . .... demolish its “Ivnrv 


the nfas* opirmT^ic^W of the' u^ 
verities., was qualified by the binary 


r HELLO. ! 

i Othello. I S (ha. Profc*,^ 

■ tilt? Lapping s P eakin 8- Wh#i| 

; Crayke, Professor Lapping, . 

■ Crayke? 

Yes, we met earlier Ihfs year, h 
: February. 

■ February. Did we? 

1 Yes, Professor Lapping, Al fe 
1 interview. The open day for id 
formers. You were very lmpmsi| 
with the essay I»d written nbi 
guage and thought. I 

Ah yes. Crayke. A Dne pte^cd | 
work I thought. Very impress* t 
Interesting ideas on metapbotai l 
metonymy. ■ ; 

That’s right. And al the end offr 
interview you were kind enough ( 
offer me 2 Bs and a C, [ 
Yes indeed. Well, Cravke. Vih i 
can I do for you today? ■ 

Well you see, Professor Lappigl * 
had a bit of bad luck durhgft ? 
actual examination period. 

I’m sorry to hear that Cfjjb 
Nothing serious, I hope. 

Well not too bad, sir. Bui a 
mother passed away on the 
the first examination. And ttaxl 
father unfortunately decfded »P 
commit suicide Just two dsysii^f 
AH of which meant that I wunf.. 

I more or less single-handedly to 
with the seven younger cfifldni 
Do go on, Crayke. What are J* 
trying to tell me? • , 
Well, sir. Let me come.slrtv] 
the point. What with one thiagife 
another I’m afraid that 1 
able to obtain one B and 

Yees. ' v- 

And. . . well. . .Iwastfopdw 
Professor Lapping, If there 
way you might still consider 
an undergraduate place Id p 
department. . -..-J 




VWB ;tlimlng 
Scheme which began this week we hre 
w|tneffling a real training revolution as 
the Government claims^ or simply 
another political- expedient mas- 

Natllje and iheNLS onthe : I |«®dfor;hhylrtgbu||f # at i^d 
NAB plan fqt 1 polytechnics and i-,. | £* SSfeW.?™ stritctures neS^ 

ent the scheme. Howev- 

ne need for speed ft has 

wmmmsgg A^imd :moh Itjri Sg ^ 

'“ite its repeated emphs sis on 
1M| . v* ? living . monitoring to thfe 
lML-^ateatn.fadueJObe a * 

the abut 
the -You 


e launch of YTS 

have been only tookeen to 1 jumpohtSe have amalor^art"^ l0 i Cal ^ utborit . ies 

bandwagon -But among young people that the to ,n ens urhig 

1 trade uiuons and the education sector ^^PPrated info a- 

Ml? What its’puTpose Kdwterfh fo r 16-19 iducalion 

fils in Inlo Ihi overall liruclure ' * . educ “l'°n col- 

■ -ITia main enticism forTWs m^t b6 XmKM “ *«<> w<?“W 
directed at the Government It nrewH r? Sr g P®9P le “ the DBS was prepared 
.the MSti hard to jntrbdiice its SainlAe positive lead rather than 


■ SuhThSi, tqai.asue- ■ «u«se mem as to whether their pros- 

n re Volution. really re, peefa 81*0 better by stains on at school 
?o msli MSG waj forced'^ -’{^Whejj education college or through 

was Joining thA YTS. Some fear that iS 
f to W the flfat stage , *hey get on to the YTS now their ftiture 

be reduced! 

! a ns. : : : y, , r . Jhd judging by some emplqyers inten- 
Ults has left us With tions they, mav bo — ' 




as though you seriously nuaiy 
stand tne situation here Pf » 
moment. 

Sfr? 

■ Don’t you realise, Crayke.*JJ 
i is. now. a straight two Bs ana 0 * 
; department. ' ■ , ; 

1 Well I thought that what 
And what’s more there are JJ 
students this year with sJjrirL 
Four with straight As. 
with 15 points each. For ■ 
fifteen eaeft. . ■ 

; It’s lust that 
And there’s only one D in 
. and that’s a severely hantucapP 
mature student with two ft 1 J 
with it. So even there we w F 
solid 12 points. 

I do quite appreciate aH " 

was wondering ... ‘ 

All of which means, that * 

satisfactory interview ” 

dal home dreurtstanew ■ • 

I’m very sorry Jhdeed to heaji 
news,. Crayke. -Y«ry sorryjyg 
But wq’re not , talking 
viduals here. Oft ho. Wors^i. 
/about Something much 
POrtant. Db yoii realize : 


gO^ant.iDo you realize to 
? We’re talking' about ■ educ 
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Sir Keith tries to calm fear 
of more university cuts 
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by Ngaio Crequer and 
Paul Flather 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, this week 
attempted to quell fears of a new round 
of cuts in the universities following the 
publication of new guidance for the 
University Grants Committee. 

Vice chancellors expressed anxiety 
about Sir Keith’s warning in his letter 
. to Sir Edward Parkes, chairman of the 
. UGC, that the committee should con- 
sider Us response to reduced as well bs 
level funding. It is to discuss the 
implications of his guidance at its 
weekend retreat later this month. 

But Sir Keith told the THES this 
' ■ week that no final decisions had been 
made, although he was very keen for 
universities to find more of their 
.money from the private sector. He 
. stressed that no Instructions had been 
given. He was simply asking universi- 
ties to take stock through their own 
channels. 

He expects to hold more detailed 
talka w ithin the next few days with Su- 
re ter Swinnerton-Dyer, who takes 
oyer at the UGC next month. 

’• . bl ® s P* ccb to the sdenqe seminar 


could be pregnant with a fair amount of 
useful change.” 

Next month the universities will be 
uked to take part In a new rationaliza- 
tion to make them more efficient, more 
applied and less dependent on the 
public purse. But unlike the 1981 cuts, 
from which the universities are just 
recovering, the Government rather 
than the University Grants Committee 
will plot the strategy. 

Firmly back on the agenda is the Idea 
of a three-tier system, with the best 
universities, or the best departments, 
concentrating on research and the least 
prestlmous emphasizing teaching. 

Sir Keith is clearly acting on the 
policy laid down last July which said 
that ministers would take more respon- 
sibility for strategic planning. He made 
it plain that for the new review period 
he wants an end to the 1981 UGC 
commitment to protect unit costs, at 
the expense of student numbers. 

. He asked the committee to consider 
its response to level funding and also to 

Cl rtrnnraenira _ £ 


open and wide ranging as possible”. 

The details of how the dialogues will 
be carried out and (lie review con- 
ducted will be considered at the UGC’s 
residential retreat al Oxford at the end 
of this month. The great debate will 
then begin in October. 

Mr Stuart Johnson, Leeds director 
of education and a member of the 
University Grants Committee, thisi 
week told (he Standing Conference of 
University Information Officers that 
he expected an announcement within 
the next 18 months on the relaxation of 
student targets. “No one is suggesting 
total abolition but a degree of latitude 


the Government bad asked the UGC 
ana the National Advisory Body to 
consider a more selective approach for 
the distribution of public money be- 
tween and within institutions, 

. "That possibility takes very few 
words to e xpress,." he said,' “But it 

Directors bid 
for autonomy 

by Karen Gold 

Polytechnic directors have begun 
negotiating with local authority asso- 
ciations on methods of freeing them- 
~ through corporate status and 
petitioning for Royal Charters - from 
Jocal education authority control, 

^S'P^Sameeting between repre- 
sentatives of the Committee of Dlrec- 
tS ? f SSStedmica and the Council of 
Local Education Authorities earlier 
Ac CDP chairman and 
° r B ri*toL Polytechnic, Dr 


But he says these figures do not 
reflect any present Government inten- 
tion. He wants the UGC review to 
.cover university planning Up to the end 
of this .Parliament, . 

. Hie UGC has been allowed one year 
to hold new discussions with the uni- 
versities and come up with a- new 
master plan by October next year. But 
again unlike 1981 Sir Keith has ordered . 
that the consultation should be "as 


and in the public sector more sandwich 
and part-time students. 

He said that Sir Keith wanted to 
maintain the level funding for the>i 
universities but there were other mem- 
bers of the Government who were 
canvassing a five to ten per cent cut 
over the next ten yeare, Moves towards 
selectivity and earmarking in higher 
education was becoming a major issue 
and would have to be faced seriously.. 

Mr John Akker, deputy general 



' — -i Avuvini 

secretary of- the Association pf Uni- 
vettfty Teachers, said: “We welcome 
any consultation that is put forward by 
‘boSecretaiy qf State about the future 
of higher education but wo are appal- 
led by some of the assumptions about 
public expenditure,” 

Sir Keith’s letter, page 5' 
Leader, back page 


Doubts over new funding plan 


by John O’Leary 

Members of the board of the National 
Advisory Body* meeting this week for 
the first time since the plan for a 
redistribution of places In colleges and 
polytechnics was Issued, sign ailed their 
mtehtlon to modify some or the criteria 
which they themselves set- 
The' board will not. discuss the plan 
until Its residential meeting next month 
- in Sheffield, but doubts were expressed 
at Tuesday's meeting about elements of 
the proposed distribution and about the 
new funding system recommended to 
accompany It. Instead of finalizing Its 
recommendations In Sheffield, the 


fogs to agree changes in the plan. ' 

A computer link Is befog set up for 
the residential meeting to allow changes 
In the plan to be worked out on the snot. 
But, In spite of an already tight deadline 
for submission of the plan for transla- 
tion Into budget allocations before tike 
end of the year, some members of the 
board Insisted on addition p] time to be 
made available. If necessary, 

A timetable has also been drawn up 
to review this year's exercise daring 
1985. Modifications designed to correct 
errors and ad[Just to changed circumst- 
ances will be put forward next spring 
for Inclusion fo the 1985/86 advanced 
further education pool, 

. ' . Briefing, pages 8 arid 9 


Afternoon tea at Stirling University had an unusual flavour at lUopen day 
this week. The university’s centre for. Japanese studies presented a 
Japanese tea ceremony. 

Two inner London polys 

face merger threat 

The Inner London Education Authority studies. 

Is being urged to amalgamate Central Thames Polytechnic’s future would 
l^ncton and City of London poly- be safe under the draft proposals 
technics as thecentreplece of its review although it fa one of the smallest 
of advanced further education. polytechnics and has recently lost a 

The education officer s proposal, to substantial number of teacher training 
be discussed by the authority in Octo- students. The education officer fa re- 
ber, recommends, that although the commending that Avery HUI Colfase 
pace of amalgamation should not be should be merged with Tnames to fami 
forced, early restructuring at the top” a more viable institution, 
should take place with the appoint- Stronger links with the University of 
mem of a Joint court and _a single London are also urged. Goldsmiths’ 
director. The Polytechnic of Central College could be associated with the 
London has been without a director Thames- Avery Hill merger in the new 
since the resignation of Dr Cohn plan, and a small advisory group 

AuSP'fc . ■ . , , , composed of the ILEA and university 

Although outright amalgamation fa representatives is to be formed to 
recommended by the education oflio* oversee future' collaboration, Other 
p 1 * 'f 58 drastic options are also proposals include the transfer of adv- 

mauded in his draft proposals. The anced courses from South-West Lon- 
don College to the merged PCL-CHy 

T^e draft also makes detailed re- 
commendations fot rationalization on 
a subject-by-subject basis. One option 
fa to concentrate all humanities degrees 
.at the Polytechnic of Norih London. 


City of London Polytechnic and to 
leave the PCL alone. The second is to 
rationalize courses among the existing 
institutions leaving Qtv Polvteehnln no 


o *°V ne Metropolitan andCoiUK 
fy Council Associations. 

of %S.’ 8 paper, written on behalf 
«rwi... e ?> argues that at least some 
should be released both 
JJJ!! 1 rift** financial and academic, 
rontrol. 

j Royal Charters designed to empba- 
ffae polytechnica’ speoal Interests in. 

and Vocational educational 
JS lal !? w tofBUQ validate their own 
gegreee instead of being dependent cm 

AW Tde Un ^ ■ ^ adona * Academic. 


Mvancea rationalize courses among the existing a subject-by-subject bash 
farther edpea^n pool. instftUtlons leaving City Polytechnic as fa to.concentrate all hums 

Briefing, pages 8 and 9 I a single purpose institution of business ^at the Poiytechmo of Noil 

Inventors need unpaid leave, says Sir Rex 



by Paul Flather • 

Universities should consider, ways of 
allowing their inventors to take unpaid 
leave for perhaps three years to see if 


j' ^^rate status, such as the five 
22 aer J London polytechnics no^v pos* 
Mfa, , would aUoty them to control their 


urnng xeop any profits made, 
PPjY: ; : charitable status to- 
kthem from taxation. .... 

ecret of its 

over'poly- . 
irlier Goy-' 

>1 and rats 
the com*, 
h' National : 




Familyincome: 
updating y 
RoWntree, 13 


Sir Rex was speaking tp a: select 
audience of 230 drawn from iimversl- 
ties, industry, fhe Government, and 
the City, at a day seminar on, science, 
technology ftnd industry held, at Lan- 


uni varsity, It fa a big step to resign from 
a secure appointment and set up his 
own business. The. risks are Very 
great." • 

He wondered if. universities should 
be encouraged fo allow staff members 
to set up their own companies and to 
take unpaid leave of, say three years 
so that they could resign if successful, 
but return If pot,- **ThJsTs very inconve- 
nient for a . university; -but T think It 
should nevertheless be considered,” he 


and chairman of the Advisory Council 
on Applied Research and Develop- 
ment, also drew attention to the heed 
to review employment' and pension 
structures In institutions if thes$ held 
back overall innovation.' 

Details, page 2 
• Scottish higher’ 'education, iaatitu- 

tiona fthnnlrl fnrm a' InrinMriArt 


'ciutlttirtiand • 
. hierarchy,!!. . 


scienoe r i 


Castor House In London jbt esided oyer, 
.throughout 'by!! Mrs Thatcher, the 
Prime Minister 1 . , ■ 

The Seminar was organized by Dr ' 
Robin NlchofaonVchief scientific adria- 
er at Die Cabinet Office and opened by • 
Mrs Thatcher. Sfte said other countries 
sometimes made mhte prdnts but of 
British:;difl<jdypries .than. Britain -id. : 
’♦Todaywpwantto see hoW ^ we caii dq 


/we caii 
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Paul Flather reports from a Lancaster House seminar on science, technology and industry 


t iiviii « iiuuat atmmai uii aUlCIlUC , lei 

Thatcher . . . the mother of invention 

researchers will soon be “subject to certain safeguards in the 


University researchers will soon be 
allowed to exploit their inventions in 
any way (hey want, the Prime Minister 
announced this week at the start of a 
top-lev^ 1 seminar on science, technolo- 
gy and industry in Lancaster House. 
London. 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher used the 
seminar to announce the abolition of 
the monopoly rights, held by the 
British Technology Group, and its 
predecessor the National Research 


“subject to certain safeguards in the 
public interest". 

Sir Kenneth did not give any details 
but the safeguards are likely to deal 
with the sale of ideas overseas and 
security matters. The NRDC was given 
its monopolyin 1949 with the main task 
of protecting Britain’s "intellectual 
property" against foreign exploitation. 

Mrs Thatcher (old the 250 select 
participants, 100 from industry, 60 


tions in publicly funded laboratories _ 

SflSrj has r b “ n re, r- 

a SlE onTs 'new ^'''^e^sofoursdentiststhanw^ 

Thr % few wee * s ' UI Wiew that there is more coop- 

Ti 1 * ® currently spends more th an eratfon tha n e ver be fore between those 

folili ™ l,S ? a,Cnt -P^ in univ€rsiE y and industry. But it is not 

folio, currently covering almost .2,000 enough and today we want to see how 

Sr ¥°° P 8tems * « «0 do belter.” h0W 

■ the ass ® mb 1 led Over the past fouryears the Govem- 
ind lu stria lists, financiers, academics, ment had spent £12.7 billion on «. 

monmvnhj and ™ n,slers > that the search and development - an increase 
monopoly was a prime example of a of almost 8 percent In real terms on the 
mistake. .This monopoly was very previous four vears But impmaHnnoi 

comparisons sLwed that private in! 


I I — VII 119 IIVW 

role Is expected within a few weeks. 
The BTG currently spends more than 
tlrti a year protecting its patent port- 
folio, currently covering almost 2,000 
inventions covered by 6,000 patents. 

Mrs Thatcher told the assembled 
industrialists, financiers, academics, 



Niiaiujtc. . i nis monopoly was very 
restrictive and widely criticized not 
least by scientists wanting to exploit 
their work and choose their own in- 
dustrial partners,*' she said. 

Sir Kenneth Baker, minister for 
information technology told the semi- 
nar that the BTG’s old function as a 
hospital for sick companies was being 
run down and the portfolio disposed 
of. Inventors in universities would be 
free to develop their own inventions 


Over the past four years the Govern- 

ent had spent £12.7 billion on re- neseinne and Thatcher: ending monopoly rights on InventionT" 

^ a! teL*s muhe Sterte^MD^ jjjjj jJ ot °} Gan science archaically di- 

evious four years. But international ministry TOuld be SS? $£? ^K|P hy5 L cs ’ chemistry and 




might. “It is surely time that everyone 

receiver! a iwhniml .J ^ J .. 


Mr Eric Duckworth of the Fulmer 
Research Institute said universities 
could do themselves much good by 
learning more about the kind of stu- 
dents they were taking from the 
dj °°l s ’ M r D. Downs, chairman of 


# taugni to read and write, he said. This 

Sir Keith s technical point Big help for small” firms 
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_ , _ UT kill MIUK 

Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science. 

He was responding to numerous 
statements frpm the floor about the 
need fdr education at all levels to 
improve the preparation of students 
for industry. 

Sir Keith said he folly accepted the 
"dvice from Sir Rex Richards, warden 


un . lversltles 10 bear in mind that “the 
imdler jMt “ ” 

ologfcal Sir David FhlUpi, the chairman or 

liar this ft 


the National Advisory Bowd to ran- Sms 4h "SLS X if ,he ^ant” # - 

Hder more selective allocation of hinds research, Md * ec&wto 8 fc ‘ d Sir David Philips, the chairman of 

between and within institutions. The project was un £ e Adviso P'. Board for the Research 
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Adult unit 
seeks growth 


Oli ve tree 
of ideas 
6 could die 5 

• ^ arne .d that the 4&; 
of fertile ideas in universiiKs cocJd^' 
destroyed if the scientific htoii 
maintained by the GoveiSenL . 

*£“5 but it will not happSSta* 

cally. It will need real work, B !«aj- 

. Good research depended oo nte; 
ing good people into sdeoatf! 
technology and it depended on wwii 
mg the environment and resouatf 
allow them to fulfil their poteaiilh* 
said. But we could inadvertent b» 
down the olive tree and destroywbf 
the scope for this country to cunisif 
as a source of such ideas when cwm' 
tors were rapidly catching up. 

Professor Kingman added tlai ! 
scientific community was "padT- 
that its budget had been protected.^' 
he warned that a number of finti 
scientific ideas were already fc- 
wasted just to save quite small mat . 
money. 

He said the research councft r' 
course had to do their wort k 1 
effectively and more cheaply, fora; 
ample through greater faiemitis 
collaboration. But he stressed that 
to maintain the spectrum ofpureif- 
applied research and the “covempi 
science”. i 

He reminded the audience than; 
the priority areas of biotectoioIojjB: 
information technology had begui ■ 
advances in pure science which mb ’ 
had recognized in the early dap. Co, 
Britain Limited should not squrt, 
the inventiveness of its peo&i; 
traditions of its science, and Iheesd; 
ence of its universities. i • 

Sir John Mason, director of *1 
Meteorological Offire.wanKdipsr- 
the dangers of becoming loo 
cent ana even a little oonceMM 1 
the strength and brilliance of Brios. 
research. ' }. 

He detected signs fhat Brisk**] ' 
already losing its competitive 
fields such as solid state physln>j 
ironies and material sciences 
also feared another brain draint. 
apparent. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I6.9.8J 


by Trina Francis 

A Harley Street specialist who plans to 
open an independent fee-paying 
medical school in London next year 
says he may have to depend on funding 
from wealthy sponsors in America and 
the Middle East. 

Dr Paul MacLoughlin, who had 
hoped to open the school for clinical 
teaching in October, has had to shelve 
the plan until next year because finan- 
cial arrangements are still uncertain. 

But he said he would be willing to 
offer one in three places at the new 
school to students from developing 
countries, provided wealthier nations, 
such as America and Saudi Arabia, 
could contribute. 

One of the principal aims of the new 
school would be to offer foreign stu- 
dents with limited access to university 
and college medical studies the oppor- 
tunity to Become doctors without hav- 
ing to gain conventional academic 
qualifications, he said. 

Dr MacLoughlin, an infertility spe- 
cialist, was speaking at a branch meet- 
ing of the National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers’ Association. Members 
of the Medical Schools (University of 
London) branch of the union, who 
unofficially oppose the plan, accused 
himof "optingout” of concerted efforts 
by the rest of the medical profession to 
improve, not undermine, existing 
medical training. 

So for, the proposed school has not 
been approved by the General Medical 
Council. GMC approval of all stages of 
the new course would be essential if 
doctors trained at the school - to be 
w j. a .* tbe Royal Free Hospital 
Medical School site at Bloomsbury - 
want to practise in Britain. 

Dr MacLoughlin said this week he 
had n°t yet considered in detail the 
GMC requirements. The exact qual- 
ification for “graduates” of the new 
school was not yet clear, he said, but it 
would be different from a university 
SfjB™*?, Apothecary degree or a con- 
fbk P !° ma from H*e ROval College 


Surgeons. 

“I am disenchanted with the heavy 
emphasis on exam results in existing 
medical schools," he said. “The selec- 1 
tion system is unfair. Computers are 
selecting doctors and they are often not 
the right people for the job. They think 
m terms of cure, not care.” 

Dr MacLoughlin said his school 
would discriminate positively in favour 
of mature students who had derided on 
a career in medicine some years after 
leaving school. He said the basic entry 
requirement would be A-levels. Appli- 
cants could be aged from 21 years 
upwards. 

The new school aims to attract 40 to 
50 students a year from Britain and 
abroad, charging around £7,000 a year 
!?“**• Dr MacLoughlin envisages a 
totally flexible” entry system, but an 
extraordinarily complex course for 
selection, Including up to two days of 
tG tests and interviews for efa'ch candi- 
date. 

Although the course outline Is still 
«r from dear, the school is to have a 
lour-term year and plans to offer 
students a five-year course. 

Approved by the GMC, the. new 
SM .be supplemented by pre- 
: J}?! 1 ®*,} fralning at the University 
of Buckingham, which would also su- 
• ELTk 8 de 8«es- Clinical experience 
5JX ” P^Hed under a contract with 
National Health Service authorities in 



Adult education 
dance class 
student* 
demonstrate their 
sklllsln the Russian 
Balalka dance on 
the Conservatory 
Terrace of the 
Barbican Centre 
during a week-long 
arts festival 
organized by the 
Inner London 
Education 
Authority. 
Performances and 
exhibitions for the 
festival which ends 
today were pul on 
entirely bypupUs 
and students of the 
various ILEA 
educational 
establishments. 


Rush to meet NAB deadline 


by Karen Gold 

Governors and academic boards 
throughout the country have been 


the NAB office by Monday. 

Nonlngton College has been given an 
extra two days, since Kent County 
Council’s further education sub-com- 
mittee does not meet to discuss its 
threatened closure until the middle of 
next week. The University of Kent has 
already drafted a letter to the NAB 
protesting that the removal of the 
college’s degree which it validates is a 
slap in the face for the paramedical 
courses due to start there next year and 
for the cross-binary development it 
enhances and the NAB supports. 

Nonington’s governors have already 
met and statea their support for the 
college; the local authority is likely to 
follow suit as it did when tire institution 
lost initial teacher training in-1977. 

Walsall Council had already stated 
its support for the West Midlands 
Collge of Higher Education , which was 
recommended to lose its three non- 
teacher training degree courses. Sup- 


port has also been expressed for it by 
the regional advisory council ana 
neighbouring local authorities. The 
college’s vehement defence to the 
NAB will emphasize that two of the 
three courses have quality rating from 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards, and the college has also had 
close contact and support from Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate. 

At Hertfordshire College or Higher 
Education, which has been recom- 
mended for merger with Hatfield 
Polytechnic, members of the National 
Association for Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education were due to 
vote on a motion opposing the merger, 
while the Hertfordshire liaison com- 
mittee had already opposed it. 

At North East London Polytechnic 
too the Natfhe coordinating committee 
recommended that brandies in the 
I»lytechnic and its academic board 
should ignore the NAB recommenda- 
tions, which imply a drop of more than 
£2m in income next year. NELP is 
likely to protest that the NAB calcula- 
tions overestimated overseas student 
numbers and underestimated service 
teaching between departments. 


Oxford Polytechnic is expected to 
appeal to the NAB for more students in j 
the face of its 5 per cent cut in funding. 
Newcastle Polytechnic was holding an 
emergency governors’ meeting today, 
to consider proposals from the directo - 1 
rate to cut the salary bill as the only way 


rate to cut the salary bill as the only way 
to meet economies demanded both by 
the NAB and the city council which 
combined total £1 million. 


Natfhe, the clerical workers' nnd 
students’ unions were lobbying the 
meeting demanding no cuts: they 
estmate 60 jobs will be lost. 

Bradford and Ilkley College is also 
threatened by a combination of NAB 
and local authority spending cuts: a 
working party set up by Bradford City 
Council may recommend the closure of 

£500 W) CoHege * savin 8 around 

A campaign has begun at the 
Polytechnic of Central London In sup- 
port of the Urban Planning degree 
which the NAB recommended for 
closure. The PCL says this would leave 
only one (won planning course to serve 
London, the Home Counties and East 
Anglia, Chelmer Institute is also to 
appeal against its recommendation 
that town planning be discontinued. 


Students attack ‘second-class system’ 


by David Jobbins 

Student leaders are eager to steal the 
Conservatives’ clothes and portray the 
planned polytechnic and couoge cuts as 
a deliberate attack on educational 
standards. 

They believe that while every effort 
was made to preserve standards in the 
universities, ministers have made a 
definite derision to reduce them in the 
public sector. 

The National Union of Students 
president, Mr Nell Stewart, told 


leaders in Coventry last weekend tht 
university students would have £1,000 
a head more spent on them than their 
public-sector counterparts, who have 
less contact with lecturing staff and 
inferior libraries and support services. 

“It is going to create a second-class 


Rose Bruford College of Speech and 
Drama la not threatened with closure or 
merger as a result of the NAB plan, as 
stated In last week’s THES. It has en- 
gaged in discussions with the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority on the possi- 
bility of a future merger, though It b now 
maintained by Bexky-Educaflon Au- 
thority. 

higher education system In the public 
sector with reduced standards," he 
said. “It Is not possible to reduce the 
unit of resource by 13 per cent and still 
claim you are maintaining the same 
standard of education. 

The NUS is calling a national day of 
action on November 10 with every 
public-sector college being asked to 
stage some form of activity. Occupa- 
tions have not been ruled out where 


they are Ukely to be effective but they 
are not being enouraged where college 
administrators apd local authorities are 
sympathetic to the students* case. 

Labour Party members within the 
NUS are to press their party to hold a 
parliamentary debate on the Issue. The' 
NAB board, which meets in mid- 
October, is also likely to face some 
form of demonstration bv students. 

The NUS Is Increasingly convinced 
that polytechnic directors, college 
principals and representatives of the 
National Association of Teachers in 

C, 1 r ti t ti i . - 


withdraw from the NAB. But Mr 
Alistair Macrae, a national officer of 
the National Union of Public Em- 
ployees, and Mr Frank Griffiths, a 
member of the Natfhe executive, said 
the unions still fqlt they should remain 
to fight from within. 


Council 
jumps gun 
on VAT 

fey Felicity Jones 
A local education authority has already 
imposed a 15 per cent increase in 
charges on its adult education classes in 
anticipation of ihe VAT charge by HM 
Customs and Excise on many types of 
courses. 

Oxfordshire County Council agreed 
at an emergency meeting to register 
with the VAT inspector in the next 
term those courses in the areas of 
health education, physical education 
and crafts which are most liable to the 
taxed. 

In doing so, the education commit- 
tee made it known tht it considered the 
increase In charges an “intolerable 
burden” against the interests of both 
students and the county’s present poli- 
cy for adult and community eduction. 

Those courses faring the IS per cent 
Increase include technical skills such as 
car maintenance, film and photogra- 
phy nnad crafts, like weaving. The 
decision was taken when HM Customs 
and Excise indicated that it did not 
regard many of ((recourses provided by 
the local education authority to be 
educational, but recreational, and 
therefore liable to be taxed. 

The council says that it was led to 
believe that discussions between the 
Association of County Councils and 
the customs were not likely to produce 
a favourable outcome. Because of the 
risk of being liable to back-tax for up to 
six years' VAT payments, Oxfordshire 
decided to increase its charges before 
negotiations have been finalized. 

However, the ACC believes that it is 
"too pessimistic” to anticipate that all 
adult education classes will be taxed. A 
negotiator said he hoped that more 
courses which are not strictly educa- 
tional, such as language studies, will be 
exempted. 

The ACC sees Oxfordshire as some- 
thing of a special case because so many 
of its courses are provided by commun- 
ity education centres. It intends to raise 
the issue separately from the national 
negotiations in an attempt to avoid 
setting a precedent that could leave 
otherTocal education authorities in the 
same, position. 

The Government is opposed to ex- 
empting all local education authority 
provision of adult education from VAT 
changes on the grounds that this would 
penalize the private sector. . 


Clawback ‘puts WEA in dire straits’ 


Those of the 15 Workers' Educational 
Association districts already in finan- 
cial difficulties face the prospect of 
torious ‘ deficits as a result of. the 
£40,000 clawback in grant announced 
by the Depnrtment of Education and 
Science in the summer. 

The clawback, of a 2 per cent cut in 
their budget, was made worse by the 
fact that It will be applied retrospec- 
tively although the districts have 
already coached the end of their finan- 
dalyear. 

Tne WEAR'S national executive com- 


mittee will meet . this weekend to 
discuss a response to the department. . 
• One dilemma it faces is how far It- 


ought to cooperate when it Is in a 
position of being party to confidential 
information about the individual dis- 


tricts: Information gained before there 
was any question that the national 
body might become involved in advis- 
ing the department. 

Most of the districts haye already 
spent their budgets which are paid In 
instalments throughout the years. As' 
the finttifrial yeanp pver, the money: 


will be taken from the 10 percent of the 
accounts. 

Mr Robert Lochrie, the general 
secretary of the WEA, said some- 
districts would consequently .be In 
serious deficit If the 2 per cent cut were 
Imposed across the bonrd, 

> . “There seems to be, an assumption 
that there Is an elastic demand for, 
courses and that fees cad continue to be 
increased without prejudice," he said.; 
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If s a woman’s world in pharmacy 


Women are dominating pharmaceutic- 
al studies and are likely to secure the 
top jobs In the profession over the nebd 
fewyedrs, according to a survey by one 
of Britain’s largest universities. - 'j 
But jt says that pay levels aAd the 
status of the profession could decline as 
a restilt. " '.'.i . . r 

Aboiit 60, per tent of students ^cur- 
rently enrolled in schools of pharmacy 


this week. \ 

Her explanation for the trend was 
that girls were achieving record A-leve) 
results and therefore ; beating male 
School-leavers to places in schools of 


men were no longer Interested 1 In the 
profession. "Their marks just; aren’t 
high enough,” she said. 1 . ’ 


'Pharmaceutfia j CpriforAme frrLdridqn 


■ ‘Thls is symptomatic pf mhny pro- 
fession8 t " she said. "We are educating 
more; women these dayrf anq io there 1 
: are tnore career opportunities for them- 
in fields which used to be'doftinatecl hy 
.aqal«|,*V,v , *i- - , V-;;' - 

' .Dr Reeiisaid the growing Rromincn- 
■ee dfWoiitrij f ripnaffl) seycfiditot hican 


ihobls of , current wage fovejs, top pharma-. 

... , were well-paid relative to other 
bny pro- protean?, she said. AcWef phanpa- 
direatina cfetofa hospital could earn around, 
ra^/.m.OOOayear. ^.retail pharma cists ! 

neted by .*Ttw problem is, studies have shown 

- that when large numbers of Women 
■ominen- enter an occupation* its status addoav 
totijtoaa - levAk ustiilly 1 K “ 
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Money sought to end 
production crisis 

by Trina Francis , t , 
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disaster in manufacturing, says a new Pmfemnr 

report. rroiessor Lorlett proposes a more 

The Heads of Universirv nn H act,ve role by the Government in 
Polytechnic Departments of Zroduc [?® ,n ° t,n ? the nee . d for more P r °duc- 

MftrfasasS Sfwsass 
jssssswaaris ‘ 
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The consortium’s joint chairman WBS a . m,sta . ke ^ , . , he said. 

Professor Nigel Corlett, said the oHS # n« 1 2S dl u ^ on engineering is a broad 
future for Britain was to make and sell 8 f ^ e resource s 

goods abroad competitively nmrfi' i S » ne ^** e i* ,n n i ani, f a chiring and 

Por.ihe first rimT) l„Wy Mn the SS5b L‘ Z'l!^J" 0 ^ ,ion 
country bad a trade deficit in manufa<> b ? ? ^dustry, given an 

lured goods and lost 10 per cent of B «S» , ?. ttni “L ng of t8e tecim oiogv. 

Us manufacturing capacity "For a w#?hi per f , f s "u 1 1 10 ° fflr_fct Sed to 
nation that depends so heavily on ju JH £Sj?jS* 10 lhe ,* ay Proposed by 
manufacturing industries for it/wealth Krtw be re SSaWi’sheri 
creation, that is nothing short of dis- wSfiSt i^,l lb !S d t0 P rodu « the 
astrous,'* he said. B s 8 th l ? “Pport this country in the 

"People will argue that we can’t make Sf cen i ur3 ('. 

E &* 50 on - bu ' are & 

"Japan has overmanning problems i t^deri dll SK?!? ^*7 ° Qflrd > following 

Mn»fcsS SSawSF-te 

competition and close their manufatS Ind bo,h ? ff - the -J°b training 0 , 

luring sectors. - hands ' on experience , as well as the St 

TTie report, commissioned by the «« rSi 38 " ?^, d i ve lopinRgradu- ,a 
Institution of PmdnntAn c ates ; Copies available from RITff p.,h_ St 
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E&*r 5 rom military research 

by Patricia Santineffi 
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sought from f r0I 

SirKeith [ A united a 

by Patricia Santineffi «Kdn 

Sjfl u ' ?l e fldy iseiB called on Sir Trades Ur 

£?£. Secretary of State for week. 


AUT considers 

Leverhulme 

protest 

by Ngaio Crequer 
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network to link aericulimJS 6 

s'teswuha central 
penden, Herts. Three S2 b£ 

SKr'JS!: 

■ XJ 1 ® National Institute for Rs* 
n Dairying at Rending, Berfi 
Ex pcnmmtal Safin.- 
SpS K V en ’ fl i e tae Olbersimtai 5 
IT u V r AX model 1 1/HO con* 
.which form the roots oftbeoSS' 

! Peter Chandler, wiU update rate 
'software, advise .on computer uci 
ment purchases and be resiSfi 
'training. 1 

First sighting : 

Aberdeen University Is idmtifci 
chair in ophthalmology, fdkhriut' . 
success of its development foil*' 
ched in January last year witbitn' 
or £Sm to enable the university tore 
innovations despite its 2Spq-«atn» 
The fluid has now reached Bail 
the university is poised to set upiw; 
ophthalmology department hmH 
research the causes of blbdixsri 
severely Impaired vision. Howw.l 
university is stressing that ibok hb; . 


levant" u ■ . 11 non-re- continuing differences he- * 

[fYJ? 1 degrees who wish to train as tween the university lecturer?^ “JL® , said “°ne 

tear. T*. . 


much as in West Ger- il , is , d « a PPoinl 

... fhi h T%S, n ,!^ v L rbulmea ^ d y. 


its work. 

The development trust feinted 
lund four other prctjectsi a third t 
hi englneerlnst a centre for nri 
Scottish studless a unit to oa 
economic and social changes h 
north of Scotland; and an expo* 
the university's anUiropd* 
museum. 


Paid-up subs 

The Libynn People's Bureau hi 
paid an outstandlne bill of fl 


Bre e ih^Tn^ J e ‘ yo ? r honours de- students from Leith Nautical C 
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marine engineering after tfitff’ 
response from the national I 
shipping company or the I 
Embassy to repeated inyoiewf 
tion and residential fees. 
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Trusted task 

Sir Rex Richards is to become 
of the Leverhulme TVust « 
Ronald Tress retires atthe end 
Sir Rex has been warden 0* 
College, Oxford, since I960, a 
celior of Exeter university a J 
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^ vid bobbins reports on the Federation of Conservative Students' c-ouncil ' 

Conservative conference reaches chaos 

A u<vi>ri> iHpnlnniral mndt.'i mnil. Tt._ . 


A severe ideological conflict continues 
to dug the Federation of Conservative 
Students and endanger its standing 
with senior members of the parent 
partv. 

The report to the Conservative Party 
on the federation’s half-yearly council 
in Cambridge last weekend is likely to 
bear out fears that constitutional re- 
forms and a switch in control from the 
extreme right to the moderates has not 
restored stability. 

Government’s 
policy is 
defended 

A defence of the Government and the 
Conservative party against charges of 
hostility towards hiaher education 
came this week from Mr Peter Brooks, 
under secretary of state for higher 
education. 

He told Conservative students in 
Cambridge that at 13.5 per cent, the 
age participation rate was the highest 
since the 1960s, when figures were 
distorted by the inclusion of teacher 
training, that the qualified participa- 
tion rate was also the highest ever at 88 
per cent and that there were 50.000 
more full-time students in higher 
education than when the Government 
had entered office in 1979. 

He promised that the Government 
would produce the coherent higher 
education policy which the 
Leverhulme report had said had been 
missing for some years. 

“I would bo emban-assed if this 
Governnfent left office without rectify- 
ing this vacuum and did not make sure 
there was a coherent policy in place 
during the lifetime oi this Govern- 
ment, he said. 

The policy would emerge from a 
departmental review of student num- 
bers and units of resource, the Unl- 


Tlie conference became chaotic 
on several occasions, culminating in 
the unthinkable in Conservative circles 
- a walkout by some of the delegates as 
a government minister was called to 
speak. 

At one stage elements were warned 
that they would be ejected if they 
persisted in shouting from the hack of 
the hall. 

The moderates won control six 


months ago but have a tinv majority on 
the national committee: The right, 
whose leaders' philosophy is moulded 
by the virulently anti-intcrventinnist 
Adam Smith Institute, sensed also that 
the moderates had only lhe slimmest of 
majorities among delegates. They 
seized every opportunity of demon- 
strating their ability to challenge what 
they regarded as a soft line on econo- 
mic and social policies. 

The official report will show that the 
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Mr Brooke: promised coherent higher education policy 
versity Grants Committee’s own re- national rationalize 
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UGC, he said. 

Mr Brooke underlined that the pre- 
sent NAB proposals for college and 
course closures or contractions might 
be modified.' “There is a considerable 
process of consultation which has to go 
on until the final decision at the end of 
the year,” he said. 

But he added: “If any cut is restored 
it is going to be at the expense of 
someone else. I am reasonably confi- 
dent that at the end of the exercise we 
will have conducted a good exercise in 


national rationalization.” 

Mr Brooke indicated that the Gov- 
ernment was soon to take a tough line 
on ultra vires activities by student 
unions. Letters reminding unions of 
their legal obligations under charities’ 
law ana the "inappropriateness"- of 
spending money on purposes not re- 
lated to their student union tasks would 
be sent out. 

He chided the National Union of 
Students for supporting causes such as 
the Campaign tor Nuclear Disarma- 
ment which were “clearly antagonistic” 
to the Government when he detected it 
wished to establish a dialogue with 
ministers. 


right succeeded in blocking a key 
constitution.]] change needed as a final 
safeguard against electoral irregular- 
ities. which were the subject of an 
official inquiry by the parent party. 

It may also explain that excessive 
time spent on at least one secret ballot 
was due to the disappearance of voting 
credentials lost by a moderate delegate 
Hnd later seen in the possession of a 
right-wing leader who told the council 
he could not remember whether or not 
he had kept it. 

Twice as much time as scheduled was 
devoted to procedural wrangling over 
the committee report and only one of 
ten motiuns submitted was debated, 
but voting could not be completed. 

The motion, which stood some 
chance of being passed, would have 
endorsed the view of Paul Goodman, 
the federation's chairman, that the 
organization should build up its activity 
in the further education colleges and 
defend the government’s Youth Train- 
ing Scheme against criticisms from 
Labour students, fn the debate it was 
clear that many right-wingers dis- 
trusted the YTS as an unwarranted 
intervention in the free market. 

The lack of time was not entirely 
unwelcome to the moderates. It meant 
dial the right lost the chance tu speak 
publicly on their demands for restora- 
tion of capital punishment, return of 
the bi rch . castral ion of rapists and chi Id 
molesters and on embargo on the FCS 
taking part in anti-racist campaigns. 

The federation's leaders were reluc- 
tant to discuss the events, but Mr Phil 
Pedley. chairman of the Young Con- 
servatives, who was present, accused a 
“vociferous minority" of deliberately 
disrupting the meeting. 

"These people are supposedly Gov- 
ernment supporters but the whole tone 
of their comments is against Govern- 
ment policies. To walk out on a 
minister shows gross discourtesy and is 
not going to do the standing or either 
the FCS or the YCs with the party or 
Government any good at all,” he said. 


Adult job 
training 
‘out of date’ 

by Trina Francis 

School leavers arc outstripping mature 
office workers in the race Tor jobs 
because training organizations are fail- 
ing to keep pace with new technology, 
on education conference has been told. 

Bodies like the Manpower Services 
Commission were teaching adult job 
seekers the skills for yesterday's johs, 
Domini c Dehhum, told the Educa- 
tional Centres Association's annual 
conference at St Paul’s and St Mary's 
College, Cheltenham. 

The conference proposed a revision 
of adult (raining courses and a more 
practical approach lo job training by 
not only professional organizations, 
but also local councils and community 
centres. 

Mr Delahunt, the association's 
secretary, said that in n grim employ- 
ment climate, mature people, particu- 
larly women office workers, were 
being squeezed out of the johs race 
because of inadequate training. School 
leavers with some knowledge of com- 
puter technology, were more likely to 
gel secretarial or clerical positions. 

Youth training schemes were coping 
well with demands for courses in 
traditional trades, such ns hairdressing 
.and the food industry trades, but 
•couTSesin other fields, like office skills, 
were often out-dalcd. 

"In some cases, the large training 


Sir Keith’s letter to the UGG on university planning 
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ii xe mem to review their courses but 
we would also like to see a more active 
role by local councils." 

U was up to councils to realize the 
need for better job training and chan- 
nel more resources to community pro- 
jects for the unemployed. 

“There is no doubt that those in- 
volved in job training have (he best of 
intentions." he saio. “But organiza- 
tions like the Manpower Services Com- 
mission must make a constant effort to 
keep up to date." ' 
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movlderf In efficient and economically 
viable Institutions. The committee's dls- 
cusakws with the universities, the 
National Advisory . Body and other In- 
terests should explore the scope for 
rationalization and cooperation both 
within and between universities and with 
other Institutions. Universities should be 
encouraged to talk to neighbouring in- 
stitutions and local education authorities. 
The committee should feel free both lo 
stimulate activity at a local level and to 
make appropriate recommendations In 
Its response to me. 

6. These points are only soma ol the 


greatly helped by having a long-term 
strategy which youM allow plans to be 
prepared and carried out in a more 
systematic and assured way than has 
« e R possible during the present 
period of contraction. 


public funds. The higher the proportion ol 
university Inoome that comes from non- 
Government sources, the greater their 
freedom of action and their capacity to 
survive fluctuations In the level of recurrent 
granL It Is In any case the Government's 
Intention to reduce the share of GDP 
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cresse the resources devoted to fun- ■ ' 
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piled research and development; and to '' 1 J . 'H 

encourage their most' effecUve use, for Jk A m 

foe sake of the quality of our science and * 

for its contribution to the economy. In w 

view of foe pressures on public expendl- U fts L U 
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research activity both within and between 

Institutions may be necessary. I should, _ "• 

In particular, value the committee's views ...The THES has ufrejertaken 1 
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own potenUai for future development and of 
the moans by which standards era to be 
maintained and enhanced. 

6.1 welcome your Intention to keep In 
touch with the National Advisory Body, lam 
sure that it la essential that foe committee 
and the NAB cooperate In foe parallel 
exercises on which they are embarked and 
I am accordingly sending a copy of our 
correspondence to foe ohalrman of the 
NAB board. Much in the committee’s exer- 
cise wffl also be of relevance to the research 
councils and I am therefore sending copies 
of our correspondence also lo foe chairman 
of the Advisory Body for the Research 
Councils and to foe heads of the research 
councils. 

?. Finally, I hope that the committee end 
the universities will conduct this process of 
consultation in as open and wide-ranging a 
manner as possible. Aaacontributlontoiha 
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PEER REVIEW 

... .The THES has ufr^ertaken two surveys to discover how , 
academica in eight disoiplities regard the standing of their 
/--^ec^.l^-zi^tt.-giviEO both teaching and research : 
. ranking in ■ architecture, . chemistry, civil engineering, 

' ‘ecoriomica, , French, history, physics arid politics, were • 
,' publi^ied in the THES of 3. 12.82 and 8.8.83. Tlie two reports 
. ;are. now availably in one six-page repent (tour pages of 
,■ editorial matter) price pop. 

■ . Inquiries should i?e addressed to 
.1 Frances Goddard, THES Peef.Review ■ 

• .-The. Tiijnes Supplement : 

: Kigry House, St John's bane, , London' EC 1M 4SX. . • 
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Student exchanges Nuclear^ 
‘need encouraging’ ^ u s e 

from npoff Mocl*»n r ... 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

A -permanent Commonwealth student 
organization may be established if 
sufficient funding can be armnopi 


study; to freeze differential fees in host 
countries between those charges for 
home students and those charges for 
those from overseas; and to develop a 
policy of increasing women's access to 
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ElflW Tower sit-in during medical student ; s~umpalgn 

French battle at an end 

from Guy Weave ted t0 . 


delegates to this month's Common- 
wealth student conference decided. 

Although the students identified the 
Commonwealth as “a product of our 
colonial history" they nevertheless 
acknowledged it had possibilities in 
rostering international student links. 
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Thinking about the unihinkabw/ 
become a crime in Cambrff 
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institutions. 

Referring to the north-south dia- 
logue, the communique stated that 
current aid programmes in many cases 
increased the inequalities within de- 
veloping nations between the rich and 
the poor and between men and 

limmon Tka ■ 1 . I . 
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accept it in November, 
year r s Initiative would (Sm/ 

Despite their support forcfforatj 
limit the arms race, many I®! 
academics and scientists an oppon 
the measure on the grounds ibalS 
gross infringement on research fat I 
dorn. One member of Citizens Aufel 
Research Bans, hastily orcanfaM 
pressly for the defeat of the nfonk 


US grants poet 
political asylum 

Mr Dennis Brutus, the black poet and 
activist-scholar exiled from South Afri- 
poted asylum in the 
united States after a tiresome two-year 
court battle with the American lm- 
mtaation authorities. 
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Plan to save 
on chairs 


other. ^ P 1 lh h ^ared its support for a nuclear-free and the capability of a nuclear wipe#'. 
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Kingdom. It was sponsored by the 
£n S lffJ ,an Union of Students and the 
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cultural ties with the South African 
regime and the imposition of multi- 
lateral trade embargoes. 

At the same time, the conference 
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a man/ aiuucnis in 

living jn overseas countries. 

The conference called on the Corn- 


making Charles Stark Drapef Ubm ! 
1 tory, both of which have OMfiwtl 
doing research for the Departntai^i 
Defence. ’ 

According to the group whkb»> 
tloned for tne referendum , Mm*' 
tion for Survival, the metropolitans 1 
sponsors 60 weapons contractor* W f 
ling over $100m in defence codn* 
each year. 

Because of this research ; and 4- 
velopment, coupled with the a** 8 
of computer firms in the imaafe 
vicinity, it is generally accwled » 
Cambridge would be a probable (spi 
in the event of a nuclear war. 


preddent Geoijee Baldwin. Virtually every newspaper in America 

»,Z!jL* 11 ^ ¥Wa . ^ adl »ifebfertd a tomorrow will carry a front-page 
inahdatyry writing test since 1580, but account of the massive CarneJe 
there was no adnuMlon Or graduation' P° u hdadon report on secondly 
10 '*■ Thpse stu- Hlgli School* reSd tX 

Sm nhvliV^LSSi i 5 ® per; day by J h o New York publishers Har- 
w* placed in a remedial progranmie P er and Row. 

Stanford ^ apology . 

- Stanford Unfvenltv h-ft* Vt*k,. ;_i . °ffer Study will ordducA-nirhAr 


taking the most of the 
best to achieve reform 

igenda that should Hr anHi^.T *■ *** 
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eniitfed The Congressional Decisic 
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. the Middle East. ■ 
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Further education for »» 
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mta to live 40 yeara In the futpre » 
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US government 6 under mining ? agency 


from Janet Hook 

WASHINGTON 
President Reagan has backed down - 
al least temporarily - from his long- 
standing promise to abolish the US 
department of education, but his critics 

ran tha animr'ti'c affn/*lii,Anarf Sr mill 


say the agency's effectiveness is still 
being undermined by staff cutbacks 
and reorganization schemes. 




A plan, which takes effect this 
month, to reorganize several divisions 
within the department of education 
and to lAy off about 120 of its 5,300 
employees from their jobs has pro- 
voked an outcry from democratic legis- 
lators on Capitol Hill. They regard the 
reorganization as a back-door effort to 
subvert liberal education programmes 
that President Reagan has tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to persuade Congress to 
eliminate. 

The controversy comes at a time 
when criticism of American schools 
and colleges has become a hot topic of 

3 . U . I . D : J n 


dentil N P n P -i ln af i“ llsh ,h * are a “realignment of staff rcsouices" 
LfrcrTvr mMmn-c' r J, ,C “‘ unnl ,hal is "«cnded to eliminate imnuccs- 
i . T sar >‘ and make manage- 

ha^reSl .nJ ilT 

^i^rita-Sr^SSlC Bulcritic5bditvelht; reorgilniiatiiJr 
due lions have been iuslamiherlets ieavc man >' ° rficcs understaffed 

S of undcreil,in * ,he 5MS d££K 

In the two vears since Pre«Ao.u Y 1 ^nngress have charged that the 
Reawn loik lay n ° ,fs P 0,lti “ U V nio.iva.cd 

c .ofA.^ r One of the most controversial clc- 


Rfagan: tacked Congress support 

education proposals he advanced was 
the abolition of the education depart- 
ment. But since his election, his plan to 
replace the department with a smaller, 
less powerful agency - a “foundation 
for education assistance” - has won 


political debate. President Reagan in * little support in Congress where IcV 
®honu[«rf islation would have to be passed to 


politicians proclaiming their commit- 
ment to educational excellence. 

During Mr Reagan’s 1980 campaign 
for the presidency, one of the few 

Italy plugs 
scientific 
brain drain 

from Philip Wiilan 

ROME 

Nearly 1,000 scientists, including 
Nobel prize-winner Robert Hofstadter 
from Stanford University, attended a 
week-long international conference on 
nuclear physics In Florence. 

Italy's investment in expensive re- 
search facilities for nuclear physics has 
succeeded in halting the bran drain of 
previous decades and Italian scientists 
are beginning to return to work in their 
own country. Europe’s largest tandem 
particle accelerator was opened re- 
cently near Padua and . a cyclotron 
superconductor under construction jit 
Milan will be the first fit Europe and 
only the third in the worlds 

Among the subjects raised at the 
ninth world conference of the Interna- 
tional Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics was the improvement of artifi- 
cial joints for use In the treatment of 
arthritis. Professor Allan D. Bronley 
of Yale University said the hardening 
of artificial joints by the implantation 
of azote Ions in an accelerator radically 
reduced their susceptibility to corro- 
sion, This meant that they lasted for 
decades rather than years,. 

Another medical application of nuc- 
lear physics Is in the analysis of trace 
elements by bombardment with 
accelerated alpha particles. As well as 
being useful for dating archaeological 
remains, this technique can be adapted' 
to give an early diagnosis of cancer. ; 

During the conference the. American 
scientist George Temmer drew up an 
appeal against nuclear weapons which 
was signed by many of the participants. 


carry out the president's wishes. 

But now, as education has emerged 
as a key issue for the 1984 presidential 
campaign, the Reagan administration 


In the two vears nince na r c cnargeu inai ttie 

R^n loik oJte? .tataS2a«“ lay n ° ,fs P 0, ' ,ica ">' 

stalfhas dropped more than 25 per cent ° ne ? f J he ra 0 . 51 « ,nt ^versinl cle- 
- from about 7,400 employees in 198 1 rnenh ° r the P Ism haS been 1,& effecl f,n 
to 5,300 this year. Those personnel a ,P r »8 ra mme that suppoiLs projects to 
reductions have been part ofthc admi- e,im . ma , ,e sw bias in school and college 
nistration's government-wide effort to £ urT ' cula ' The programme’s director 
reduce the ranks of federal bureau- has been laid off and the staff is being 
crats. trimmed from eight to five employees. 

The latest round of lay-offs has been The programme, known as the 

particularly controversial because it Women s Educational Equity Act, has 
afreets several politically popular prog- been the focus of considerable con- 
rammes that support educational scr- froversy during the Reagan fldminis- 
vlces for disadvantaged schoolchil- tration. Conservatives have attacked 
dren, American Indians and women, tbe plan contending it hns pro- 
and a programme that helps state rided grants to radical feminist groups, 
education agencies to carry out plans lo The Reagan administration argues 

racially Integrate their public (state) that the women’s equity programme is 
schools. _ .... no longer needed, and has sougiit its 


nistration's government-wide effort to 
reduce the ranks of federal bureuu- 
crats. 

The latest round of lay-offs has been 
particularly controversial because it 
afreets several politically popular prog- 
rammes that support educational ser- 
vices for disadvantaged schoolchil- 


education agencies to carry out plans lo 
racially Integrate their public (stale) 


Administration officials say that the elimination. But staunch supporters on 
reshuffling of perso nnel and lay-offs Capitol Hill have kept it alive. 


Universities face shake-up 
in quality control exercise 


from Emil Zubryn 


The National University of Mexico has 
launched an ambitious "academic rein- 
forcement" project designed to detect 
deficiencies in the existing academic 
programme and develop new initia- 
tives to meet the needs of the nation. 
cDean Octavio Rivero Serrano, 
announcing the review, said that the 
time had come for Mexican universities 
to take a hard look at their future and 
to amend former errors, even if struc- 
tures of institutions had to be modified. 
He stressed that if academic levels 
were not perfected, universities would 
be unable to serve the nation or grow 
with it. 

After a decade of what be termed an 
“explosive growth** in Mexican univer- 
sities, the dean sdid ft. was urgent that 
they now concern themselves with 
growth from a qualitative point of 
view. Speaking realistically, Rivero 
Serrano said that all segments of the 
republic should be conscious of the fact 
that Mexico would not be what it was 1 
before its economic crisis. 

He said that planning for short term 
recovery measures, and even joint 


• cooperation, was not sufficient. Mex- 

CUERN A VACA lean universities had the obligation to 
:rsity of Mexico has work out realistic programmes, not on 
>us ^academic rein- any suggestions from central adminls- 
designed to detect trationTbut on their own, and to take 
existing academic into consideration regional problems, 
evelop new initia- Rivero Serrano emphasized that 
seds of the nation. Mexico would only be able to over- 
Rivero Senano, come its crisis if it trained more 
dew, said that the specialists, particularly in the sciences 
lexican universities and technology. The programme laun- 
at their future and ched by the dean would not be a 
rors, even if struc- short-term effort, and he foresaw that 
had to be modified, it would require at least two decades of 
if academic levels hard work to achieve success. The 
universities would main outlook would not be to seek 
the nation or grow solutions for today's problems, or 
- those of tomorrow, but to dlrdct efforts 
what be termed an, on a long-term basis ancj view, he said, 
in Mexican unfver-' A drastic shake-up will be required 

I it, was urgent that in academic circles, embracing 
themselves with ' teaching of students. Improved trgin- 

talitative point of tug pf teachers and a closer professor- 
alistically, Rivero student relationship, the dean said. 

II segments of the There will also be a need for help and 

onsctousofthefact financial aid, for students as well as 
not be what it was 1 universities; broader analysis; and de- 
: crisis. tennlning how best to execute plans- 

ning for short term and projects, which can lift university 
. and even iolnt academic levels to new peaks. 



English ‘neglected’ in Pakistan 


from Hasan Akhtar ■ 

' • ISLAMABAD 

The neglect of English language 
teaching iii Pakistan is beginning to 
cause serious concern to academics and 
officials. 

Pakistan's University Grants Com- 
mission has now woken up to the 
problem and recommended a new 
approach and programme to Improve 
the standard of English language 
teaching in colleges. . 


As a first step, an English Proficien- 
cy Unit was set up earlier this year at 
the University of Baluchistan in Quetta' 
with the assistance of the Asia Founda- 
tion, which will provide expertise and 
books for one year. 

With the help of the British Council 
and . Manchester ' University it has 
started a nine-month diploma course in , 
English language at the Institute for 
Higher Education for English teachers : 
in colleges. 


False hopes 
abandoned 

A muue of forgers has been using Ibe 
Catholic University of Lublin’s printing 
works to produce fake US $300 bills, 
Pojfah police alleged lost week. 

About 27 people have been detained 
In connection with the forgery opera- 
tions, Including two printers from the 
university publications department. 

Throughout the recent Polish econo- 
mic crisis, dollars have been an alterna- 
tive currency. Polish citizens are 
allowed to own hard currency received, 
say, from relatives abroad and to use It 
to buy otherwise unobtainable goods In 
the special hard-currency Pewcx shops 
ostensibly sei up for foreign tonrlsls. 

Direct purchase of dollars from 
foreigners Is strictly forbidden but 
flourishes . The unofficial exchange rate 
In 1980 was three to live' limes The 
official one and later soared to more 
than ten times the official rate. 


■ Overseas news 

Nuclear 
research 
gets ahead 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE 

Yale University is l» receive a Slim 
federal subsidy to install one of the 
world's most powerful and precise 
electrostatic accelerators for nuclear 
science research. 

The central tank of this new 
accelerator is more than 1ft) feel long 
and 25 feet wide and resembles a huge 
submarine. It will be constructed out- 
doors in a parking lot beginning early 
in 1985 and then moved a year later 
into a heavily-shielded nuclear studies 
laboratory on campus. 

Tlte new machine, called extended 
stretched transuranium (ESTU) will 
allow tho university's existing emperor 
tandem accelerator lo obtain higher 
ion beam energies ranging from nuclei 
of hydrogen to those or uranium. A 
vast network of computers and re- 
search instrumentation will support the 
accelerator complex, according to Yale 
scien lists. 

Only the facilities at the nuclear 
structure facility at Daresbury in Eng- 
land and the Oak Ridec national 
laboratory in America, wiD have com- 
parable characteristics in precisian, 
power and versatility to the Yale 
ESTU, they claim; 

‘ In July, the high energy physics 
advisory panel, a committee of leading 
American physicists suggested to the 
government's department of energy 
that it should abandon work on an 
accelerator at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory near New York and scrap 
proposals for another collider at the 
Fermi national accelerator laboratory 
outside Chicago. 

The panel recommended instead 
that all efforts be channelled into the 
design and production of what they 
envisaged as the world's largest 
accelerator - a 100-mile circumference 
machine that would take 10 years and 
$2 bllUon to build. 

.Called 'a super-superconducting col- 
lider, the accelerator would collide 
particles at 20-trillion volts. The largest 
American accelerator is at Fermi and it 
-has a circumference of four miles. It 
accelerates protons to 700 billion elec- 
tron volts. A 16-mile circumference 
accelerator Is scheduled for construct 
tlon at CERN laboratories near Gene- 
va soon, , 

The proposal was put to some 500 
physicists attending nn . international , - 
conference at Fernu. Most agreed that ’ 
conventional technology was mature 
enough to make suen a machine 
possible. 

Ip Washington, the president's sci- 
ence advisor, Mr George Keyworth, 
has been very encouraging about the; 
plan, according to Fermi scientists. A 
feasibility study to explore research,' 
development ' and site determination !' 
would probably cost between $l50m 
and $2u0m. 


, . Peter Scott reports from Frankfurt on the European Association for Research and Development in Hifihef Education 
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the future in a .very different light. * ’ ‘ ■ • ■ ~ 

Their goal was to examine pragmatical- 


_ J TTIIU.I1 WfIC UUl 

rotward at an International conference 
m Frankfurt feat; week. : ' 


i profound cultural university from occupational careers", 
ded as strong and PrOfessorSach^ insisted that this gently 


revolution” was needed as strong and P 
as widespread as “the techno-scientific' a 


• l; r-'— ■ «* » iitjuoi ^uuwuiyu, waitn w # .. 

Drought 3gppp|iqy makers and resear- ' a leading .position,^ he asserted. ■ 

“» ypethe University, was as ; According to some strange fdfm 0 i 
' ' -®] 1 “.“hWhrenic occasion. - retribptlvo symbolism Mr Peceei'i 
S' *-• 6 P art fe|pants, and. the more speech,* made In the; luxuriant sur- 
■•Wppbrted the -first strategy: ; roundings of, Frankfurt’s Palmengar- 
m^ed perhaps by; the radical ambi-. ten, was itself interrupted by a “bap 
OT - 9 * Frankfurt where the, attempt jj?ning” demonstratior 
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by maintaining a protected. traditional 
. sector and developing h much more - 
flexible and diverse noii-traditianal 
sector, he suggested. 

Professor Gareth Williams of the 
gress saw university of Lancaster a rgued that the 
ent light; claims for the mutual benefits of .the 

S3M" of brawny S possibilities for higher education In the’ they should ,be funded se^ialy. Mr 
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How the cake has been cut . . . 


TIIETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 16 , 9.83 


THES reporters analyse how the National Advisory Body’s 
plan will affect individual colleges and polytechnics 


BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham is anxious about the im- 
plications of being asked to take extra' 
students while its budget faces a cut of 
up to fi per cent in just one year. 

With 5.332 full-time equivalents in 
1982/83, Its response to NAB was for 
5,592, increased in NAB's proposals to 
5,814. ^ ^ 

Mr Roy Hammond, the poly- 
technic's director, said; “NAB have 
said they want us to take more students 
on significantly less money." Increases 
of more than 10 per cent are suggested 
for business management, accountan- 
cy and law, and also in technology and 
manufacture. 

BRIGHTON 

Excluding part time students, the poly- 
technic is now anticipating a maximum 
of 4, 727 students for 1984/85 and a pool 
allocation of £12.337 million - Just 
under 3 per cent down on the current 
year before inflation is taken into 
account. 

Brighton’s broad proposals have 1 
been accepted by NAB and incorpo- 
rate an additional 330 places for initial 1 
teacher training and 88 as part of the < 
information technology initiative. 1 



Christopher Ball: chairman of the 
National Advisory Body 


BRISTOL 

The polytechnic has been recom- 
mended to take 100 students more than 
it proposed in its response to the NAB 
consultation exercise. But the plan 
would merely reinstate Bristol's view 
of likely recruitment for 1984/85 given 
no restrictions. 

The NAB secretariat has .put for- 
ward a student population of 6,485, 


which is only five fewer than the 
estimate 'Of likely numbers for next 
year. This compares with. a “WcT of' 
6,381 students, 11 fewer than the 
polytechnic had last year. The only 
programme change highlighted is an 
ncrease of some 10 per cent in the 
humanities, which had been recruiting 
smaller numbers in the last two years. 

COVENTRY 

(LANCHESTER) 

Instead of a modest increase from 
5,332- full time equivalent students In 
1982/83 to 5,400 in 1984/85 the. poly- 


technic has been asked to trim back to 
5,325, a tiny reduction which director 
Mr Geoffrey Holroyde regards as 
• within the variation likely when re- 
cruiting anyway. 

A gradual drift from the softer 
disciplines towards science and tech- 
nology will continue, but the poly- 
technic Is taking most seriously the 
recommendation that its three plan- 
ning courses in planning should cease. 
intakes in 1984. 

“All the courses recruit well and 
graduates are a ble to snap up jobs," Mr 
Holroyde said, “It is an excellent 
department with a first-class staff who 
have pulled In a lot of external funding 
for research add consultancy nationally 
and Internationally." 

HATFIELD 

A 4 per cent increase in funding has 
been proposed which would enable an 
extra four places in • service, teacher 
training, an additional 24 places in 
languages, and a large, as yet unspeci- 
fied, increase in the humanities. 

The polytechnic, which has been 
asked to lake on Hertfordshire College 
of Higher Education, says student 
numbers will stay about the same as 
1982/83. 

No priorities were assigned because 
the polytechnic believes .it has no 
programme of low priority, A budget 
cut of lTper cent was made in l 98 Q/ 81 . 



John fievan: secretary of (he National 
Advisory Body 

when student numbers rose by 12 per 
cent. Twenty seven staff have already 
been lost through early retirement. 

HUDDERSFIELD 

Huddersfield has had its bid confirmed 
by NAB almost without change. Stu- 
dent numbers have been set at 4,719 
full time equivalent for 1984/85 but 
polytechnic officials are concerned that 
by the time inflation is taken into 
accountits budgetary cut will be nearer 
10 per cent than the 3.3 per cenr 
indicated by the published figures. 

The bid had proposed reducing stafr 
fing and pushing up staff/student 
ratios. All existing programme areas 
were to be retained, with special 
emphasis on part-time courses, but no' 
priorities were set. 

KINGSTON 

No course closures but a continued 
shift away v from the humanities, social 
sciences qnd fine art towards technolo- 

S 'cal subjects are the main proposals 
>r Kingston. 

If* director, Dr Robert Smith is 
telling staff Kingston has come out of 
the exerdse best of all the polytechnics 
in the south east. . 

Student numbers are to rise from the 
current 4.950 past the poytechnlc's 
own b>d for 5,100 to, an anticipated 
5,285 full time equivalent in 1984/85 


affect polytechnic budgets (£m) 


1983/84 1984/85 
pool allocation 
allocation proposed 
(actual) 

16.485 13.875 
15.933 14.650 
12.344 12.231 

12.576 12.500 
13.721 13.106 
12.203 11.864 
15.337 14.910 
22.668 22,334 
18.805 18.436 
10.572 10.227 
14.005 13.882 
15.051 14.928 

9.717 9.704 
10.917 10.429 
14.178 12.974 
8.505 7,652 

11.577 10.180 
8.906 8.352 

13.299 13.402 
7.280 7.700 


NELP 

Middlesex 

Kingston 

Birmingham 

Coventry 

Wolverhampton 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Sheffield 

Huddersfield 

Leeds 

Newcastle 

Sunderland 

North London 

South Bank 

City 

Central London 

Thames 

Bristol 

Teesslde 

Plymouth 

Brighton 

Portsmouth 

Hatfield 

Preston 

Leicester 

Trent 

Oxford 

North Staffs 


9.162 9.855 
12.683 12.337 
15.000 13.901 
10.408 9.933 
9.4B6 9.759 
15.253 16.551- 
17.985 17.414 
9.641 9.136 
10.677 10.912 


largely thanks to information technol- 
ogy posts. 

LEEDS 

Leeds has been asked tp maintain its 
student numbers at about 6,800 full 
time equivalent and not to cut places in 
such areas as town planning and en- 
vironmental studies which have been 
subjected to special scrutiny at national 
level. 

LEICESTER 

Small reductions In student numbers 
for pharmacy and social and adminis- 
trative work courses are more, than 
offset by increases in proposed recruit- 
ment to engineering, other technolo- 
gies and science, maths, computing, 

Canrl hvirlna** T .1 .aJ ‘i.. 


BRIEFING 


This 3 per cent increase ia studw ' 
numbers will take place against a 2 S ' 
cent decrease in funding before £ j 
effects of inflation, the sums w - 
marked for information tedinojun J 

and the £120,000 a year S 3 » 

drift on the academic salary bill ]» i 
taken into account. 

1 

LIVERPOOL i 

The NA B recommendations for Liver- 1 
pool combine the polytechnic with the ) 
City of London College of High t 
Education, with which it is about io ' 
merge. The total student numbeniiw l 
by around 300 - from the 7,121 of their ' 
combined bid, to 7,515. But tbe in- j 
crease conceals shifts between pm. I 
rammes which "are still uncertao, f 
according to the polytechnic, beaux > 
the recent decisions by (he NAD o a f 
nautical education may affect (hog. i 
The letter does however recommad i. 
that the threatened BA in environnm. f ' 
tal planning be reinstated, and the ■ 
BEng in mechanical engineering «- ; 
panded. Implications for staffing sit t 
still to be decided. r 

MANCHESTER . \ 

Manchester is Facing severe Hnanaal < 
difficulties through the NAB proposil, I 
despite reinstatement of the lupercem j 
"drop”. !• 

The polytechnic, which has alrttdj i 
pruned its budget by £1 ,3m this yen, . 
need s £2m to cope with the proposed > 
FTE increase from 10,000 to 10,426 i. 
Forty staff were lost this year \ 
through voluntary redundancy, ind 1 
about the same number last year. Staff \ 
numbers for next year are to lie ; : 
reviewed. > 

The polytechnic, which has jtfl j, 
merged with the City of ManchwW f- 
College of Higher Education, pri# ji 
tized ail i ts programmes, most ofwhidi I 
will remain unchanged. , i(i • , | 

MIDDLESEX | 

Middlesex Polytechnic has hew i» l 
commended to lose around £l.3mtw» a 
its budget of £l5.9m, which nflct J 
inflation means a reduction of about » g 


. . . institution by institution 


lower than the polytechnic’s bid of 
6,992. These figures disguise a disprop- 
ortionate fall in the first-year entrants 
in 1984/85 says Dr Rickett, since even 
the higher bid figure included a fall in 
first-year enrolments. 

NELP 

North East London Polytechnic is’ 
scheduled to receive fewer students 
than it said it could take - but more 
than it has at present. Its allocation of 
about 5,000 is an improvement on its 
present FTE of 4,850 but less than the 
5,324 it proposed to NAB. 

Many programme areas will receive 
increased numbers under the proposals 
but the heaviest loss is tbe planned 
closure of its In-service BEd degree, 
which is to cease intake in 1984. 

It will reduce the in-service FTE 
almost imperceptibly from 140 to 134- 
but this masks a continued decline as 
students complete their de gre es to 
something in the order of 90 FTEs after 
n couple of years. Proposals are likely 
to try to save the BEd to ensure the 
continued viability of the department 
which wtii otherwise offer postgradu- 
ate and post experience courses. 

Another area is architecture, where 


the polytechnic's current FTE is to fall 
from 124 to 111. Officials admit this 
puts the department on the margin of 
viability. 

NEWCASTLE 

With 100-200 more students but a cash 
reduction of some £150.000 Newcastle 
is anticipating serious problems for 
1984/85. 

Although many factors will remain 
unclear until at least the end of the 
year, the polytechnic is working on the 
basis of a £lm shortfall. 

NAB has sought no reductions in 
any of Newcastle's programme areas. 

NORTH STAFFS 

North Staffs is one of the few poly- 
technics to be asked to make a modest 
increase in the numbers of humanities 
and social and administrative studies 

^^Xlfwas evidently guided by anx- 
ieties that reductions in these areas at 
neighbouring polytechnics would leave 
the region too weak. 

The polytechnic’s total full time 
equivalent numbers on advanced 
courses will increase to 4,870 under 
NAB's proposals for 1984/85 from the 


1982'H3 total nf 4,5t>2 and an expected 
total for 1983'M of about 4.800. 

OXFORD 

Oxford sees its 5 per cent funding cut as 
“almost catastrophic.’ 1 Some leaching 
posts are to be axed and it is expected 
that student numbers will go down 270 
to 4,5QQ. Programme changes are in- 
evitable but are still being discussed. 

All were given equal priority, with 
reference to the success of the poly- 
technic’s modular course and of its 
faculty of architecture, planning and 
estate management. 

PLYMOUTH 

Plymouth was one of the fortunate 
institutions for which NAB proposed a 
reinstatement of the 10 per cent cut. 

The polytechnic, which had priori- 
tized parrs of some programmes, with 
emphasis on the technology subjects, 
says there wilt be very few programme 
changes. Reaction to the proposal was 
I age l y favouroble. 

The polytechnic is being asked to 
increase student numbers in nil 
courses. The FTE student figure is to 
increase from4,240in 1982/83 to 4,600 
next year. 


Inner London polytechnics 


gles and science, maths, computing, per cent according to the director. Dr 
and business courses at Leicester poly- Rny Rickett. Its student numbffl 
technic, leading t o a n et gain of 370 would Increase from the present 6^/ 


places. Proposed FTE is 6,746 stu- 
dents. 


woul d Increase from the present 
FTE to 6.585, lower than the jm 
teclinic’s bid of 6,392 FTE to 6,385.. 


Once again the Inner London Education Authority is 
responding on behalf of Its five polytechnics and Its 
colleges, although institutions are being encouraged to 
submit their own responses (o the NAB, either as an 
append be or as a separate letter. 

The general ILEA statement, expected to be up for 
discussion In committee next week. Is likely to pick up 
from the earlier ILEA submission commenting on the 
unsatisfactory nature of the whole NAB exercise. It Is 
likely to make four points fairly strongly. 

First, U is likely to express dismay at the way the NAB 
has converted planning statements based on a 10 per cent 
cut Into “tatds”. As one senior polytechnic administrator 
put iti “If you respond responsibly to a plan, It Is pretty 
galling to be told that this Is now your bid.” 

Second, ILEA will express concern at the likely effects 
of switching fpnds away from London and the south-east 
where there Is a concentration of polytechnics. 

Third, the authority will focus attention on the London 
weighting arrangement# which do not appear to have 
figured fully in the "JAB deliberations, . 

Fourth, ILEA Will probably comment on the likely 
effects of abolishing “further Binding 11 which could hit 
London Institutions quite hard, and affect special 
programmes introduced by colleges and poly technics. 

Dr John Belahon, the director of the Polytechnic of the 
South Bank, was aggrieved because the polytechnic had 
tried to cater particularly for the part-time and profes- 
sional student, and yet the NAB had responded by 
“savaging us.” He estimated South Bank faced the fourth 


largest cut among polytechnics, equivalent to about 17 
per cent. 

South Bank has been allocated about 5,100 students, 
within a handful of Its “bid” , up from Its current Intake of 
4,930. But It believes It could easily cater for many more, 
perhaps 6,000 FTEs. Thames Polytechnic has been 
allocated 3,300 student places under the NAB proposals, 
200 fewer than Its "bid 11 . No In-service teacher trauilna is 
to take place at Thames unless it Is done In conjunction 
with Avery HOI College. 

City Polytechnic has been allocated 3,400 student 
places. In line with the 10 per cent cut estimate, but much 
less than the polytechnic would like lo admit. Mr Stephen 
Jones, the deputy director, said there was great surprise 
at the way the exercise was being handled. City will also 
be writing to the NAB to protest specifically at the 
proposal to close down Its navigation department. 

The Polytechnic of North London Is down 200 FTE 
student places on Its submission to NAB, so that under the 
new proposals next year it would have 4,600 FTEs, 
compared to 4.300 at nreaent. Mr David Croome, the 


onded by 
the fourth 


new proposals next year It would have 4,600 FTEs, 
compared to 4,300 at present, Mr David Croome, the 
deputy director, said PNL had hired less badly lhan 
many other polytechnics.' 

The Polytechnic of Central London, which declined to 
make any comment, has been allocated 4,000 student 
places, compared to a bid of 4,060, which surprisingly 
was Itself lower than its current Intake of 4,170. The loss 
of 60 places Is accounted for by the proposed abolition of 
the town planning courses. 


PORTSMOUTH 

riic polytechnic faces a 111.5 per cent 
cut in budget, which whs £15. 66m for 
1983*84. 

At the moment, it is hoping to 
maintain student numbers but some 
staff posts may go. Already this year, 

32 teaching positions were lost, 
through the need to call for voluntary 
early retirement. 

Individual course numbers are ex- 
pected to remain unchanged, except 
engineering, which will cut its student 
quota by 60. Fine art will also be 
reorganized. 

The polytechnic has already been cut 
by more tnan 7 per cent since 198Q/81 . 
Director Dr Harold Law described the 
NAB proposals as “ridiculous" and 
said he was hoping the cuts would be 
modified in later discussions. 

PRESTON 

The polytechnic is exuding an air of 
satisfaction ns the NAB proposals 
agree with every element of Preston’s 
own interna! academic plan. 

Student numbers at Preston would 
rise from 3.900 to 4,500 if the NAD 
plan was followed, mainly because of 
an Increase in student enrolments. But 
Preston will be pressing NAB to allow 
an extra 30 places on its journalism 
training courses which are proving 
increasingly popular. 

SHEFFIELD 

The polytechnic is far from happy with 
the NAB proposals. It is preparing a 
strongly-worded response, with most 
of its fire directed at the budget 
proposals rather than the student num- 
ber allocation. 

Mr John SwJddart, the principal, 
estimates Sheffield is facing a cut next 
year approaching £900,000 after allow- 
ing for inflation at 6 per cen t. In fact 
Sheffield planned for 7,900 FTE stu- 
dents on a 5 per cent cut, and has been 
allocated 8,084 students, 

But this includes the extra informa- 
tion technology students already 
agreed, and in practice the extra 90 
students spread oveT science and ap- 
plied science courses will mean just 
■ three or four students added to each 
course. 1 

SUNDERLAND 

No course closures but increases for 
courses related lo information technol- 
ogy, engineering and computer studies 
arejplanned for Sunderland. 

Tnevelsan increase of less tban2per 
cent In student numbers - from the 
4,107 included- in .the polytechnic's 



response to 4,176 in NAB's proposals. 
In 1982/83 full time equivalent was 
3,736. 

TEESSIDE 

Continued growth in student numbers 
atTeesside from about 3.500 in the last 
academic ye at to u plateau figure ot 
just over 4,000 is confirmed in NAB's 
proposals. 

The new figures incorporate the 
intake on to three new courses to be 
started as part of the information 
technology initiative. 

TRENT 

The polytechnic received exactly the 
news that it anticipated from the NAD. 
Student numbers arc to increase re- 
flecting increased enrolments, and the 
NAD accepted completely the special 
emphasis put on part-time work by 
Trent. 

But Professor John O'Neill, the 
acting director, stressed this did not 


tage with overall less funding bringing 
down the unit of resource. 

Ne xt year Trent would have 7.820 
FTE students under the NAB propos- 
als, up from around 7,500. Most of this 
increase would be In Che business 
management, accountancy, and law 
courses 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
Senior staff at Wolverhampton have 
been meeting this week to discuss the 
full resource and staffing implications 
of the N A B proposals. The polytechnic 
was working to a 15 per cent cut 
anyway when it submitted information 
to the -NAB and among the implica- 
tions were some 70 academic posts at 
risk. 

The NAB plan has in fact allocated 
300 extra students to the polytechnic, 
and course heads are having to consid- 
er the. Implications of taking on extra 


Win some, lose some? Colleges count the I cost of the proposed new funding system 

basically robber-stamped its proposals;’ decree which > ™ HIJMRF.RKTnF. of part-time work. Full time student management courses are expected to of part-time students, arid the 


The orig inal submission asked for 
5, 14 1 FTE students, while the NAB 
allocation Is 5,438 spread over a range 
of subjects. 

Colleges and Institutes 


Bath h4d asked if it coqW take anbther : 
•29 students on. the hortie economics ; 
' degfes but VWsvoW without explanti* 
tion to cqt numbers on tjie'coyrse. . 
Tnttqaft it has been risked to .double 
hriake on It*i>ari-fime In-Service higher . 
.degree from 45 to 90 sluiJetiU. Tire 
\Cbflegp; bad: wanted to start a new ' 
'•.couflie.- : • • •••. ••• / v*. <• !. . , 

•v* ' Its WdJor 875 student! Was rafted by 

.the NAri.tq 945, but; Ifti 'college-’ ty 

7 puttied. by sotnt discrepancies to Its 
. * afcaw? (tatting ' figure? which' have ' 

.fllfPSoV, nrt**rtv ' Hu tlvA' Uf 


overseas &Liirf*imV * 10 incei ine wab'» iu ^ « w per cent 

"W* to® per cent hypothetical put, but was growth for the lnslitute,which as with 

^workroch ILTZnSS e l trem s! y prised and dlwppoinYed Cambndge CAT, is part of its policy to 
* j Cn ^ ne , n ® • when this was accepted. .It oolhts out .reejresa » under-provision in Hast 

S)! 1 f e,uc l ant " tha * course Is viable, wiS recblt Anglia; As d result Chelmer will ex- 

■&w^“psy?holS ^^“^ablefe'studeots to^uali^ Wj J" business studies,, computing 

.nqmanuies, psychology ana textiles., both in sociology and social work. • « an 0 Information technology ; as well as 

RD incribn • .' . BudklaghamsHlrc’s bid for morestU- “nstroctlon management/ Its student 

-V ; i e L l^as reject e d by NAB. "It *% from 3,100 to 

The NAB s figures imply a £237,000 fwked for 1,184-ftnd got'J.lM-a small-, 3 r 10 ' although, the institute has 
reduction in finance on ' the same , increase on its actu^rnumbers of 1 ’,010; 5 lr ?» d y closed to BA and BHunl 

student numbera, or an owrall mtt,bf;' Tts ay«th6tthereducti6nofitsbidby40 ^4 reeB ' ., ) 1 

Some 4,5 per cerit, according to the 8{ V denls will, meah.that projected in-- y. Chelmet arid the tocal.authoritv are 


dome 4.5^ percent, according to the 
collegt s Calculations, but this depends 
on which' base figure w<w used and 
^bethel- inflation’ Is" accounted for;- „ 


aunougn tnis.iheatMj redudt on . volunteered a 4 per cenr 

foymttgrarts.. It ‘had.tiready been asked by the NAB for 

A to reduce hutyatllties-bJiscd a reduction of 5 per cent. Thls me 

sar'Ail tin ft rtf ih*\ UmliifAt in. that InutMa nf IaaIaa .inn 


intends to reduce staffing from 
Y* 19jj? > 6 f M ,^P ci|SC . 


CREWE ivfa AL£ageIr ' 1 

Sttdfcnt .numbers are to’: b e : reduced 
which, will medii 
loiypCvlp takes,, to>all courses, and Uie 

QOIleCo is to set an A nnr nit* ...VIAL 




■'••♦•‘fi 


&BC6lleige : i 

•adlyapd: 


irthlime work which It had hoped to ; 
papdrwlthi the,- creation- of a, -new 
area. • 




m . comrtiepty : .vj -i . 

. ii/ V.- •• vi; 

m% b&NAgr SJs 
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DORSET 

The college’s budget was already «« 
to fell by some 10 per cent followinRtw 
closure of teacher training an d ^ 
Weymouth campus. Its bia was k* 
very minor variations and was belpww 

E ir cent for each programme. In«nw 
orset’s student numbers are sen" 
rise by 100 to allow for the conhnoaWj 
of students in tiielr final year. Iti ff 
student population is 2,350 and iw 
ha* proposed 2, 455. . No ptogramop 
■ are to, be! cut. 

The college Is reasonably sfttisfi^*J 
its iplace in the NAB plan dog 
.recommendations for .10 par “ 
changes in two of its programmes^ 
It'-had decided against gi v,n 8 JJS 
priorities in the consultation e«ra* 
on - the grounds that. cour^ ^ i 
interrelated. The recommendfltloo^ 
2.418 - full-time equivalent dug 
next year Is about 80 short of BaflW 

own responre to the consultation ow. 

clad, 'blit Still represents more tna^ 

per tcrit grpMh on Vast year s nu®^ 

The college is to . retajn the s 
.student pdpulatimi as .at pjwgij 
amounting to J’650 Ml tunerfS 
iof whlchft bi^ It* flllo S a E 
lerptins the Same at awund ^mJK 
: therefore implies 
.flnaiice^ Aix^Co It^ ^does not take ariti . 
„of inflation. % : •: i. j, 


HUMBERSIDE 

The previous decision of the NAB 
committee to recommend the closure 
of the college’s advanced nautical 
courses has left Humberside 160 stu- 
dents short of the numbers it had 
proposed. In the consultation exercise. 
Two degrees, to marine engineering 
and nautical studies, will close If pro- 
tests are unsuccessful. 

Otherwise, the college's bid for an 
■ increase of some 600 students on the 
1982/83 total of 2,800 has been 

B ted. Part of the Increase is attri- 
Le to new courses working their 
way through to three years of enrol- 
ments, ; ■ . 

'.LUTON:-: 

Luton is expecting a slight increase in 
^ fending, about one and a half per cent. 

me equivalent student numbers, 
JV 914 -in 1982/83. are set to Increase to 
LOIS in 1984. However, as tiiefe will 
. be no staff increase, the student-staff 
mtio Will worsen. There are 127 lectur- 

■; • • • - . ‘ 

: .Jho.^liegei which did. not establish 
- priorities, says .there will be no prok- 
■remme changes. But a new coqrte wll 


of part-time work. Full time student 
numbers are to rise from 1,850 to 
1,903. 

Nene had already decided to reduce 
numbers of Us BA combined studies by 
slightly cutting back options, and plan- 
ned a small reduction for its BBC 
higher diploma. It is however planning 
to Increase numbers on DATEC en- 
gineering courses. 


NEW COLLEGE, 
DURHAM 

The college is angry that it would be cut 


management courses are expected to 
fill some of the gaps left by the loss of 
teacher training. 

ROLLE 

Student numbers will be exactly as 
projected. Its In-service and other 
teacher education courses will have 
around 103 poolable students and 
another 100 is projected for. Its BA 
combined' studies programme, to 
which it gave priority, will have a total 
of poolable students with an intake of 
80 a year. Its Initial teacher education 
numbers are set to rise by 46.7 per cent 


The college is angry that it would be cut numuere are set tp rise by 46.7 i»r cen 
back further under the NAB plan M^ed, and m plann& Ife^SR 
despite What It thought was an a mi- ^12:1 whl^'wlllnot.advertely .affect 


"iHviipwaa ituuiuveu uoivic 

the onset of the n AB funding exercise, 

.^. College director, Df R, W. Steed 
said hd waj “wholly satisfied 1 ' witfctltt 
allocation, petals, of;- next ; years 
still belqg ^ 

^ Sm &> -: ; ^ ! 

' propd^aisv for attiflent 

-l u, ?CTiWWptcd fttdiricreased 
^mat^nally to ^Udyif ^qr the e^pntip.n 

-V ; i;l jV; .- J. ■/ * *,'.** j 

V-!iv r/:. 1 ; •. ;./ i j. •*' 


ance (hat last year's loss of teacher 
training courses would be the end of 
enforced reductions for the moment. 
Although the recommendation Is for 
only 11 fewer student places than, the 
932 lit New College’s bid, the proposed 
pool allocation would impose further 
strains. - : • •* 


NORTH CHESHIRE 

Having lost Its teacher education 
courses iti last year's cuts,' the college. 
: has been given almost exactly whal it 
proposed to sustain its reeovbry. But. 
because Its submission was made on 
the basis of a 10 percent In student 
.numbers, rather than . fending, ; the 
'proposed enrolments. stiH fall sport Of 
what i, the college fcelsiable to cdpe 
With; . . P • 

; overall numbers': qn i j hdvanced 
icouttes Wbufe . fell -from 477- <p 440 
under; the plpfl, but ;thf college will 
benefit from the'tnidgatidn bd)ng prof 
■ posed t Jn rtoe j heW -nJhdidg Knenvit: 
. Engineering; bUsihefe studies and 


quality. 

SLOUGH 

In addition to the 100 extra students 
the college asked for on information 
technology courses -it ls. proposdd.it 
should take 40 in computer studies and 
computer technology, and 15 more on 
: the engineering programme. TM& in- 
crease Is likely to be- directed to 


crease. Is likely to be- directed to 
mechaplcal atuf production engineer* 
ing. Studem numbers will rise from an 
:aotusl 1,178 to 1.361 - the bid was for 
1.22* ' j 1 - 


. Slough says fi has been given the 
appropriate fending but Its assessment 
Is that It trill have to. cope with' more 
students within the same poo] alloca*. 
1ion. fi does not intend to lose toe 20 


SOtrfHAMPTON. 

Sobtfimpton.,' i GdHefle- of ; ; Higher 
Rdueat|6ij ,fihs:a ! rety filgh proportion 


of part-time students, arid therefore 
gained from the upgraded weighting 
tor them in the NAB’s recommenda- 
tions. Its fending would Increase in 
1984/8 5 and student numbers rise from 
1,875 FTE to 2,012, fewer than the 
2,046 bid. The only reductions prop- 
osed are to art and design, and training 
for valuation and estate agency, 
although the college will appeal against 
these, 


WEST MIDLANDS . 

Under the NAB's plans (fie college 
would lose ill tfe .diversified courses, 
which : ■ have oply recently ! received 
honours, and remain only with around 
500 students on teacher training 
courses. ThC college and Its authority 
will oppose the reduction^. 

, The college has been stunned by the 
NAB^s proposals as It had anticipated 
raising its stfident numbers .to $00 
, fell-time equivalent. Over the tost, few 
years the college has been reducing its 
unit cost; as Well as staff, fts strategy 
was to take more students with fewer 
: resources |o Achieve^ lOj pear cent cy(. 

{ ’■ j; ■ 

■ WEST SUSSEX INSTITUTE 

The. institute fa pleased thnMhe NAB 
has matched its Proposals for student 
numbers.'- fis full-time student popula- 
tion is to rise frdrrt 1,100 to. 1;145 - Us 
bid. w«*' l.jrji- <o allow .for natural 
^growth in sport attidleji and related arts 
.degreeji,; r. .".-i- 1 ' . ' i. ; • ' «... . 

The reduction In its bid\ril| mean no 
expansion. Instead the institute ln- 
tei^ds to concentrate as pinrined ofi R 
.meqter variety bfjcomblnatiohS ln Its 
BA degree ptogrtmuie. : ’ . 


Bolton Ins/Tpc 
Bradford/llkloy 
Bretlon Hell 
Avery Hill 
Bath Coll HE 
Bedford CHE 
Luton -Coll/HE 
Slough Coll/HE 
Bulmcirshe CHE 
Bucks Coll/HE 
Combs Coll/A&T 
N. Cheshire Coll 
Crewe & Alsager 
Derby Lonsdale , 
Dorset Insl/HE 
New Coll Durttwri 
Chelmer IHE 
So'ton Coll/HE • 
Worcester CHE 
Herts Coll/HE ,. . 
Nonirmton C/PE 
Edge bill CHE 
Htimberslde CHE 
Nene College 
W Sussex WE . 
Ealing Coll 
Harrow. Cdll/HE ; 
W London IHE ! 
West Micfs CHE 


1983/4 . 1984/5 
pool allocation 
at location proposed 
2.896 3.328 * 
3.414 3.274 
1.431 1,612 

2.456 2.170 
1.984 '1.863 
1.666 1.858 

2.016 2.046 
2.509 . 2.716 
2.062 2.084 
2.181 12.270 
2.808 i 2.9 14 
1.045 0.940/ . 
3.184 . 3.261 

4.145 4.023 . 
3.686 4.160. 
11716 1.816 
3.733 '4.274 
3.183 i 3.698 

2.146 ’.2.123 


1.341 

0.672 

2.723 

5.769 

3.006 

1.826 

2.943 

1.819 


n .. ICO 

.134 
0.616 
3.131. 
; 6.879; 
:a?93 
0.021 
j 3.938: 
1.613 
1 2.689, 
:i.73p 


WORCESTER 
The college has suffered a 10 per cent 
but but is not prepared to reveal where 
this has lallem According to Dr David 
Shad bolt the' principle, [the NAB's 
Tpanonse was very much in Une with the 
college's bid which had been planned 
toast, carefully, and any alternative 


might, have caused problems. Thp 
college currently has 1,000 fell-tltrte 
equivalent students ' on the -B^/BSc 
combined studies and the. BEd Initial 
^and in-service courses, as well as PQGB 
•coiwsei, . • 
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Pioneers In agricultural research: Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Waiting for the storm to break 


Daniel Gillanmeetsa ? 
playwright who seems i 
destined to remain on 
the fringes of success | 

Stanley Evcllng, now at EdlolM |- 
University, has been lecturing b ; 
losophy for 25 years and writTmaC, 
for about 20. The relationship beK, 
the two activities is complex. HcfloAi 
Irritating to be asked question iboa 
the gap between the two, because k ;■ 
doesn't feel there Is one, only t dHfr. ; 
encc. 

Playwriting does not Intrude bug ' 
philosophy, he finds, but phllosqpkik - 
necessarily a part of creating chine- i 
ten. “They stand back front tea i 
selves, being self-conscious,” be sni £ 


In the second of two articles on the 
Agricultural Research Council, Jon 
Turney talks to its secretary about the 
council’s uncertain future 


Dr Raipli RUey is waiting. Waiting to 
see if he will really have to go ahead 
with plans which wjli mean shedding 
one in ten of the Agricultural Research 
Council's thousands of staff. Waiting, 
indeed, to see If there will still be an 


Agricultural Research Council. . 

To be sum, the day-to-day adminis- 
trative work of the ARC headquarters 
goes on, but the shadow of .outside 
.verdicts soon td come pow -lies over 
■'eVery mcdlutn-term decision about the 
detail of agricultural research. Dr 
Riley's mimerfiale task is to keep the 
machine ricking over through a period 
of remarkable uncertainty. As secret- 
ary to the council, he has had to read 


to others ,"he said. There was no absolute 
ad criterion to decide the relative import- 
ng ance of information technology and 
ch agriculture in 10 years time. “All that 
g, I m anxious about is that scientific iudg- 
sn ments shouldn't be swept along by 
fashion.” . . B y 

is- This year, the ARC lias spelt out the 
irs consequences of the cuts proposed by 
de the . ABRC. in the hope [hat. the 
cr decision will be reversed before the axe ■: 
he falls. "The benefit of having dissented 



scientists group didn't exist prior to 
the adoption of the Rothschild princi- 
ple. That is a change that has led to 
greater complexity m the organization 
of agricultural R&D (research and de- 
velopment) than before. That's not 
Rothschild's fault. That's the way it has 

hpAn trlminlitaMH *» 


been administered.” 

One criticism whiclt he admits may 
have been valid is the JCO's suggestion 
that council members do not play a 
strong enough role in policy-making. 
The ARC, like the Medical Research 
Council but unlike the other three 
research councils, does not have a 
full-time chairman , so outsiders tend to 
see the secretary as running the show. 

“Of course a quite large council 
which meets infrequently could not be 
involved in the detail of policy formula- 
tion," Dr Riley said, and admitted that 
this had been a worry, He emphasized 


, “A large part of philosophy b fej : 
self-conscious about the operallre Idas 
employed." 

In this sense, philosophy is no faurdn 
to play writing, but In others II calx. 
Trailing a reputation as a phlkwpbtr t 
may arouse expectations of umplem J - 
which do not actually exist. AteraRb ; 
points out: “Philosophy Is only j 
polished thought, the smart end of flit • 
trade as It were." 

These reflections stem from then- v‘ 
ccption given Buglar Boy wbldr ha 
been running at the Traverse Thttut • 
os part of the Edinburgh Festfnl - 
Fringe, It is Evcllng’s first perform! . 
play In eight years and while one citt \ 
nailed It as “exceptionally Inudn- 


agrees ruefully. 

However, he is used to challenges to 
the way the A RC operates. It is not the 
first time he has had to wuit. •'As soon 


in the way 1 did was that there was this tWs had wdadml , fl i P* 8 * 8 

longer period when the Secretary of the existing arrangement, |5‘A ei HP has,zod one tbn 

Stale was able to say to the board: The balance between basic research e P d toonunrl? 

before you actually decide this, paid for through ihe science vote and [°® mbe . r8 88 °P|. lon8 .' oflheTr 

perhaps you can consider the other applied work funded by the Ministiy of tooths T . hMe „ ' 

components. Agriculture was about right, he felt, rw- ness ARC , 8 w °rk- pieces". 

The ARC'S submission to the ABRC . f. nd it was essential to keep the two ^»w. 0 C JeSkfilfr#!^ 8 B ^ ond- -. Pe0 P‘ 
this year predicts institute elosiirpR and linked, "What above all we can’t afford established three council pleased! 


said to them-ihls'|s what will happen If 
we're driven down this track, is this 


and the ARC were requited-to talk 
about the customer-contractor- re|a- 


tinmhSn "k j su HpW c mar some councils who 

uumnip, pc re can ea .- 1 here followed are not such heavv snendem on in- V .1 “ “ u “ lc w«s»iuii or ine council or 

n ^ngGoyernment inquiry .into the .house research, would^eeapable of S^woiSd »nd h ti?ih?r Ut k th ° of its responsibilities and setting 

r** responding to abrupt hatred In (he wav 1 1 and w wha ? ** 8 bewlnfrastraclurel think says that 

me tiCSffSE " ... . ft 81 was valid it is no longer 


mn«r- h i If uimension.oui mere was no 
”* *°T r '? eal l 0,utio ^ 10 l h ‘ s: "You can move 

are 1 noffiSh SC? W? th«e boxes around a s you .like. It's a 


s JMSKP 

r rourse . me Nvhole system was These committees were already active 
^PJP' e8 ?JP art lyb^ause of the regional in making plans for research in each 

ES.iV^. 1 . 1 Tv? e, !!f rfl*' ^h^ybere was no sector ana . formulating advice on 
ideal solution to this: .You can move allocation of money. 

”3 JEK* Vi® “ So ?“ delegation of the council of 

KOOu parlour DAme 11 , he snlH Rnt fkA oAma nf wAr . 


commute 

mtfrdaft 



Hq is lota patient with the criticisms s0 -. 1 And the personal criticism? He 
the ARC made in the various reports smiled arid replied in habitual mea- 
id can point to plans to cater for many tonesj "Neither I nor any other 

The points made.. The ARC. had of this pOuncil has been a 

ready decided to (Start making a dictator. That's nonsense. The council , 
atqde plan befpre the House of Com- bfts always borne its full responsibility 
ops Select Committee on Agriculture tojpoltey 
Jled for better coordlnation ofthe ser- • Dictator or nor. Dr Riley is certainly 
pc.’ ? staunch defender of the. ARC'S 


wouia be little point hi dissenting a , T 0 those who argued that theARC's «®? rd - And hecarx point to a whole 
/ nk n n 0t secobij time.^IlhJnkT probably made of foMifoizirteforodubtion was no ?!JKf,i 0f ^ an Sf s - w ^’ t ?W the *'» 
; !EliS a ?Jv, ns ut 5 ! n Cam ' my ipbifit and H doesn't nee/to be •' on 8 Q r justified, le replied that the ^obably ntove ae council bs fast as it 
bodge, where he progressed from re- mada r ao «fri - ‘ S'Sr 'surBluies cre B r«i IkV p can towards' the do c es: now b^lna 


| live", another seemed to have nuat f. 
(he point completely: "Buglar Baj pa 
me nothing but a sore bum. It hum; j . 

and cerebral and the produetha lb 
quently lapses Into stasis, Thealrttf ' 
Idea okay, out these Ideas ore bppearir - 
able." ' 

EveUng fears that this lack of pci* , . 
success means even less Ukellhoodof* • 
plays being produced in [be future. J! 
one time many of his ^r}a «« 
performed on stage, In the wiff* 
of the Traverse, on radio and 
These were on the whole ■' 

K leccs". In 1978 he wrote The Ip «* 
te People , a play he Is pcrMnaajJ*) - 
pleased with. Unfortunately, « >d»* c 
management seems to share hUtolw- 
slasm. ii 

The author, while affirnUnglh*! **• 
qualifies, admits: “It may 
the singular defect that the r 

are extremely intelligent, jWjj M, 
conversation Is no! an ImlulWj r.- 
inlelllgence, but Is actually 
It Is not Plato’s artist holding up « K 
mirror to nature. The chararfKj* » ■; 
model logician and I know abou t R 

logic, so what he says btrae,.-^. ft; 

play also contains much feelings”*, B- 
son that an audience cannot m 
for (hig sort of drams." ^ i, 
It b also sad for the author ed w 
people don't exbt yet. 'Thw^Jg | 
about In their little ymtfi | l 

waiting to be resurrected. » * 
In spite of all the lajj *.ru E 
consciousness, Eveling InsWJ «"U 1 
process of wrltfog, which ? 

barically bilultlve. “Once the 


ifisifi: it. 8'S 


e . effects proved; 

dnof :8dv jje, wiiVdriipiiid^ ; ' 
* e *9. app^iprttly symi; 


3 'to be .•’'“’"e? 1 jwwwur ne ropuca mat the J j T».- ■ ,r . 

.^33sa«S!5S*-s'i5aTO:-a^ 

MUt'ii, Incre&slngtjie efficiency of use ; PrcsentlyconsHtufed cannot move fast 













gins to shiver and shake, then**^} 
works Its way out through tw uw 
•Ups." Suggestions of tatJtertwl 
^ancc simply do not match H* 

i ^Admittedly EveUng Is wriltal i jK 
pud Sometimes difficult play 8 ^^ 
quire creative effort on jh c pic 
audience, but, the result Is no* "£■%}, 

norcohdescendlng.He 
eacM to contribute to J h * rjjjk 
experience and fe frustrated fj® 1 J 
' mertiia) and cultural g ^ 

; seem Jo give his sort of p**? 

•itewifcSm to, work .-off “i"* j! 

gWfitS 

''fh^^-id«^*8ed' about the 


‘-ao4tence,-:^>‘-; : ■s?.'. ; ‘ ; 
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Culture - a world exclusive 


'All culture after Auschwitz,' 


ThewJor Adurno in Negative Pialec- Martin ThV arOIlPt; 
lies, “is garbage." For the Holocaust , uu jay ell gUCb 

finally and irrevocably expased the lie that TieithfM* hlDn 
that supporters of culture and the 11 , ni 6 u 

humanities have promulgated to justify CUltlire nOT SOClHl 
their existence: that the pursuit of what , . w 

wc usually call “high culture'" is some- hlCrSFCnV CcUl D6 
how a humanizing endeavour. But . J. . 

then he added: “Whoever pleads for dlSmiSSeCl 8S SimplV 
the maintenance of this radically culp- r J 

able and shabby culture becomes its QLS SOH16 1*301 CHI 
accomplice, while the man who says no , . 

to culture is directly furthering the CTltlCS SUDD OS C 
barbarism which our culture showed “ “ 


itself to be." 

(f Adorno seems to be contradicting 
himself, both attacking culture as gar- 


bage and rejecting the implications of 
that very attack , ine explanation is that 


he was attempting to confront without 
flinching one of the thorniest perplex- 
ities of the modern condition: the 
impossibility of finding a stance, on 
intellectual as well as political issues, 
that is free of some sort of seif- 
contradiction- He wanted to remain 
true to the inherently ambiguous na- 
ture of high culture. At once a false 
consolation for real suffering und an 
embattled refuge for the utopian hopes 


for overcoming that very misery. To 
hold on to nn elevated view of culture, 


Adorno implies, is to be an accomplice 
of the barbarism it failed to prevent 
anti the hierarchical vision of reality it 
upheld. But so loo Is its mindless rejec- 
tion as nothing but ideology and con- 
solation. 

If before Auschwitz, to use Ador- 
no's own shorthand expression, there 
was a general tendency to accept the 
self-image of the humanities uncritical- 
ly, and thus ignore their covert com- 
plicity with barbarism, more recently 
the opposite inclination seems to have 
gained the upper hand. From many 
sides, we are now constantly reminded 
that high culture does not save, indeed 
that it might do the opposite. Cultural 
elitism, we are insistently told, is the 
handmaiden of social elitism and thus 
has no place in a pluralist democracy, 
let alone any more radically egalitarian 
polity, What hitherto had Been the 
Tallying cry of disgruntled populists has 


The 'stimulus to Bouwsma's reflec- 
tions is what he secs as the current crisis 
of intellectual history, whose decline 
he calls "obvious ana probably irrev- 
ersible". Rather than mourn this state 
of affairs, however, he celebrates it 
because he feels that the traditional 
basis of intellectual history was an 
idealist anthropology. “According to 
this view the human personality con- 
sists of a hierarchy of discrete facul- 
ties, among which the intellect - more 
or less closely identified with reason - 
is highest . . . The association with the 
brain gave the head cthicnl significance 
and converted it into n potent 
metaphor; the highest became best." 

Drawing on the lessons in humility 
taught recent mankind by Darwin, 
Marx and Freud, Bouwsma concludes 


ma concedes it did. historians cannot 
hope to understand the past unless we 
acknowledge its powerful fomutivc 
effect on the cultural differentutit ms of 
our ancestors. Moreover, the social 
hierarchy that in some sense was the 
underpinning of those distinctions 
must he taken into account in any 
attempt to reconstruct how meaning 
was made in history. For as Antonio 
Gramsci once put it; “All men ate 
intellectuals . . . but not all men have 
in society the function of intellectuals." 
The point is not to return to an idealist 
.defence of pure intellect above the fray 
or to construct watertight divisions 


between high and low culture, but 
latheT to acknowledge that social dif- 


ferentiation lias effected in the past 
( and still continues to effect) the me ans 
through which meaning is created and 
sustained. 


Michael Ryan would no doubt have 
little but scorn for Bouwsma's model of 


that it is no longer possible to define 
men ns on intellectual animal. This is 


man ns an intellectual animal. This is 
not. however, to say that man is 
undifferentiated from other animals; 
his uniqueness, according to Bouws- 
ma, lies in his capacity to invest the 
world In which he lives with meaning. 
But, he writes, “these efforts' are not 
the work of 'the intellect’ or of any 
particular area of the personality. They 
are rather a function of the human 
organism as a whole”. In ahort, Ihe 
traditional distinction between intel- 
lectual and other forms of history 
should be discarded, as must that 


Christian adulthood as a holistically 
integrated personality. To the St Au- 
gustine who cried, “I want to be heeled 
cnmpletely, for I am a complete 
whole," he would probably reply that 
the only thing from which you renliy 
suffer is the old logocentric myth of 
perfect presence. Relief can only come 
from a willingness to engage in Ihe 
infinite, explosive, transgressive play 
that makes a mockery of any preten- 
sion to centred subjectivity, a play that 
Is far more Dionysian than that envis- 
aged in the Christian model. And yet, 
Ky.in is also unremittingly hostile to 
the elitist privileging of reason or the 
soul over the other aspects of the 
human personality. Radical decon- 



struction and Christian anthropology 
thus both converse in their distaste (or 


thus both converge In their distaste 
the evils of cultural hierarchy. 


between a privileged sphere of high 
culture and culture in the broader 


anthropological sense. 

Bouwsma's vantage point seems to 


directed against “white, male hetero- 
sexual" culture by those who foil 
outside those categories. 


argument. For In an earlier essay he 
defends the Christian ideal of adult- 
- hood against what he calls the alterna- 
tive model of “manhood", which is 


In Marxism and Deconstruction , 
Ryan's general intention is to present 
what he calls a “critical articulation” of 
these two traditions in order to fashion 
a libertarian intellectual and political 
position that will avoid the authoritar- 
ianism of earlier leftist efforts. What 
Ryan finds most radical in deconstruc- 
tion Is its resistance to a politics of 
exclusion, which he claims has a 
"necessary relationship'' with the 
hierarchical conceptual thinking Der- 
rida has sought to undermine. Mfo st 


irremediable than others? Tt also pre- 
vents him from acknowledging that 
merely seeing through the hierarchical 
distinctions of our cultural and social 
life as harmful illusions. does little to 
dispel them in reality. Thus, he en- 
gages in a kind of magical thinking in 
which he contends that "mental labour 
is always manual.” "theoretical know- 
ledge is immediately practice,” and 
“(he ‘political* and 'the economic* 
cannot even be considered as separate 
categories for the sake of theoretical 
exposition". Like Bouwsma. Ryan 
presents a desideratum as if it were 


It would certainly be callous to deny 
the legitimacy of many of their com- 
plaints and condescending to advise 
patience. Whnt may perhaps be less 
out of order. is a plea to examine more 
closely the ambiguities- of the antl- 
hierarchical solutions mhny of them 
propound. 

For an idea that is normally consi- 
dered conservative may have covertly 
radical or at least critical dimensions. 
To avoid nnv inference that I am 


M derived from classical antiqui- 
vihood was associated closely 
with the domination of reason, which 


was absent in the child (and often in 
women). Human rationauty was a sign 

nf nnrll^mn linn In tka rliirlna ad 


of man s participation In the divine, as 
well as a tool to order the chaotic 
ambiguities of the world. 

Through a learned account of the 
Christian response to this legacy from 
the classical world, Bouwsma shows 
that alongside one tradition, which 
adopted the ideal of manhood and 
pitted man's allegedly higher soul 


merely defensively retreating from the against his baser passions, another 
‘Infinite universe* of modernity to the tradition developed, which did not. 
-doted world" of pre-modern hierar- This second Christian ideal was"odull- 


Following Derrida s arguments, in 
The White Mythology , Ryan contends 
that the major victims of such hierar- 


chical brder. let me stress my intention 
to “refunction" rather than merely 


defend the value of cultural hierarchy. 
As examples of the current mood I 


As examples of the current moot 


have qhosen two very different figures, 
pno a distinguished senior historian 


one a distinguished senior historian 
and the other a younger literary critic, 
who has recently achieved some prom- 
inence. Neither can be construed as 
direct victims of tha current hierarchy. 


This second Christian ideal was "adult- 
hood”, a term without the gender 
connotations of its classical predeces- 
sor. Rather than privileoing sober 
maturity over playful childhood i' this 
ideal recognizes the valuable residues 


bility that sonic may not work in 
tanacm with others, but rather aaalnsi 


tandem with others, but rather against 


litem. It is precisely this possibility that 
brings us back to the implications of 


Adorno's contradictory claim that 
something potentially emancipatory 
was still preserved m elite culture 
despite its tainted status, 

what Adorno felt could be salvaged 
was evident in many places throughout 
his work but nowhere as clearly as in 
his implicit debate with Walter Ben- 
jamin over the implications of surreal- 
ism. For Benjamin, surrealism repie- 


already a fact. And in so doing, he 
blocks out understanding of why in 
reality it is not. 

A wide variety of divergent hypoth- 
eses has, of course, been offered to 
account for social, cultural, political 
and sexual inequality. Durkheim 
sought an answer in the religious 
distinction between the sacred and the 
profane, which itself reflected the 
opposition between collective moral 
life and individual material existence. 
Freud conjectured that , when men 
stood erect and lost their . ability to 
react positively to olfactory stimuli, 
they began to feel shame about their, 
“baser" sexual and excretory func- 
tions. Rousseau, with his more primi- 
tive understanding of the psyche, 
blamed it on psychological proclivities 
towards pride and envy, while Marx 
pointed fits finger at the .division of 
labour and private property. Foucault 
claims that it is our inevitable fall into 


important among such conceptual 
hierarchies are the distinctions be- 
tween transcendence and immanence, 
consciousness and the body, mental 


and manual labour, theory ondprao- 
tlce , reason and the irrational, efffcien- 


klWV| 1VUJUII WIIV l‘IV IS IUUVKUIi VMlVtVH 

cy and chaos, science and ideology, 
works of art and ordinary texts, speech 
and writing, All of these privilege the 
first term over the second, which lends 
to the domination marginalization or 
exclusion of the latter. 


senied a revolutionary attempt to 
reintegrate radical art and life. In 


contrast, Adorno championed the 
variants of aesthetic modernism that 


remained esoteric rather than exoteric 


in their appeal. Figures like Schoen- 
berg and Beckett, who resisted the 


berg and Beckett, who resisted the 
demand to make iTicir art immediately 
effective In political or soda! terms, 
were more genuinely revolutionary In 
the long ran than those, like the 
surrealists, who did not. There were 
costs, of course, as Adorno's more 
activist .leftist critics never tired of 
reminding him. An inaccessible artistic 
■ elitism might never reunite Its eman- 
cipatory potential with the social forces 
thBt would help realize 11. 


Innguage, which gives us the ability to 
say two things witn the Indbnticai word 


of our pre-rational selves in our adult 
lives. Growth does not mean leaving 


our capacity for play behind, bm rather 
remaining open to the possibility of 
divine foolishness. Nor does the 


which demonstrate howpervasive the Chrfstinq adult in this view place the 
critique has become. Tnc fprrner is jsoql above the body* whose ‘ultimate 
William J. Bouwsma, tecent president resurrection is a sign of its value, 
of the. American Historical Assorts- What is especially striking about 
don, currently S.ather professor of Bouwsma's reconstruction of the 
history at the university of California, Christian vision of adulthood is the use 
Berkeley,' arid a world-renowned scho- to which hoimpliritly puts it in his essay 


chicaliy tainted knowledge have been 
women and Third World peoples ex- 
cluded from the patriarchal version of 
rationality prompted by European 
men. " So-called feminine hysteria,' 
therefore, is a therapeutic corrective to 
male rationality, “a sign of moral and 
philosophical goodness” which, to be 
sure, ought not to be enthroned in a 
new hierarchical position of domina- 
tion. Any intellectual or cultural 
hierarchy. Ryan argues; is Immediately 
compllcltous with political repression. 
The truly libertarian alternative, ,Ryan 
afgues, is 1 a politic* of permanent 
revolution which Is analogous to the 


and the 3Bme thing with different 
words, that makes hierarchical distinc- 
tions possible. 

There explanations and others like 
them are, or course , Highly speculative; 
what they suggest, however, is (he 


But in retrospect, Adorno seems to 
have got the better of the argument. 
For, rather than leading to anything 
demonstrably revolutionary, once-dls- 
turbing techniques like those of sur- 
realism have shown themselves to be 
easily adaptable to the demands of 
consumer advertising. The attempt to 
break down n hierarchical cultural 


relationship may unintentionally have 
contributed to the maintenance of a 


wnat mey suggest. However, is ine 
extraordinary difficulty of overturning 
hierarchy, which is an overdetermined 


Infinite, transgressive play supported 
by deconstruction. 


Berkeley, arid a world-renowned scho- to which hcimplicltly puts it in his essay 
tor of the Renaissance and RefomiA- on intellectual history and the history 
Uon. He Is. also the author of a of meaning. He admits that it is a view 

nrnwu.il.w r.... / _f ...li.l . l.. ■ nal., 


by deconstruction. 

Regardless of whether or not this 
vision shoujd be denounced as an 
updated vefolondfwhot Lenin damned 
as “Infantile leftism," it is unlikely to 


I History 


the I980at From (he History of Ideas to hierarchical discriminations were also 
.History qf ;MeaninH". The second is embodied in social forms. But then he 
Michael Ryan<. who teaches English at >. bases his argument for (he obtoles- 
Ihe University or Virginia artcFis the cence of Intellectual history on ine 
author: of a book entitled Marxist^ end . implicit "assumption ‘. that something 
Dccoiwfrucl/oh, published, in'- 1982. .like Christlan’aduUhood lh fact de- 
Takiqg theie;two scholars together is ; scribes the why men really are:“we can 
particularly Instructive because they hardly any .longer define ittari as an 
come from. vpry drfferent; intellectual l intellectual animal . |he auton- 
tradjUons ; yet arrive, at a . similar des- 'onjous intellectual is - now likely to 
tinjulOn - In j’thriir attitride towards; jsee'ip, Hke:,tHe discrete Intellectual. of 
hierarchy;' BouWsma, from the pers-; the old; anthropology,; at best an 
PfeCUw of; ri' Chflstiaft. pnthwipofo^st; i ' irrelevant absifactloiy from real life".' 
?5 d Jfy«n; .who presents himself as' a ! Why .this- new [vision should i>e 
Mfim&t -feminist advocate of decoh- 1 extrapolated back.lntb history fo nbt, 


Attractive to those with lopgef memor- 
ies who recall die- disturbing;. links 


E he riome non derived froni a vast n tim- 
er of possible sources. It may seem 
that unless we get down on all fours, 
give up Innguage, private property And 
the division oflabour, undo all social 
abstractions like money, stop thinking 
'(n terms, of. parts and wholes,-' and 
overcome ourpiolpgioril differences, It 
Is highly probable that hierarchy in one 
form or another will be around for 
some timp to come. 

What may be more useful -r» and to 
certainly less depressing - than specu- 
lating about the putative origins of 
hierarchy is considering the'' present 
functions it fulfils. For, if the.geneaIo- 
. glcnl method bequeathed, to us by 
Nietzsche is right, there may be no 
* necessary cimnwibn! between origins 


still hierarchical social one. 

The conclusion that Adorno reached 
was that An art which resists reabsorp- 
tlon into overyday life In the short run 
may help prepare the way for a more 
genuinely liberating unification in the 
tutu re. The same might be said of other 


variants of hierarchy that paw pervade 
our cultural Iffe, such as the distinction 


between Intellectual and other formsOf 
history 1 which Bouwsma wants: ds to 
reject, 

we must- not, of course, be merely 
complacent about the elitist aspects of 
the humanities aa they are now con- 
ceived. Nor should we plead for jame 
timeless canon of "great works". The 
exact content of- what wo privilege as 


higher than other aspects of our cultu-, 
ral experience must be constantly 


between a totally relativist crilfural 
nihilism and the ueclsionlsl politics of 
will that contributed to fasdsfoy 1 
What, however, seetria even moire- 
fund a men (ally questionable in Ryan's 
argument is uie ultimately ahlttorlcal 
assumption op which .it Is .baspd. 


. and current significance or function ;In 
fad'. If wc. 1 take tlie general, post-, 
structuralist attack bn the search for 
origins to heart, thetvR fo realty only 
. the pfeseht function that matters; . 


rethought and challenged. No specific 
reserved hierarchy Isjnimutable, nor 
ihould any be. defended as such. 


Esotoric' art is not forever superior to, 
exoteric, , whatever its present func- 
tions may be. But (he process of 


Perhqps because 1 Ryan is so hostile to 
: hierarchy ;> of ariy , kind, he refuses to 
privilege any historica] cause ip!: eX- 


wri dre cc 
bracket! n 


establishing new hierarchical evifitin 
lions remains, at least fpr the foresee 


mpletely clear. IT thc'clas-, 
Idsway as long as Bow^s- . 


plaining the Source of prquqfi inequali- 
ties, AUhougii avoiding thepi trails, of 

soriio j hierarchies.- mops basic v rirlrf 


visceral inclinations toward ecall.tari 
lanism, which prevent us' frorri acknow- 
ledging the ambiguous dialectic of. 
culture suggested by Adorno, In par- 


least for die foresee- 
able future; inescapable aijd worthy of 
' ‘ ' For only by holding- 


tlcUlat, we must, avoid conflnUrig oil 
f. types of ;hfoforchy:1nto variation- on 
(he theme of domination; that Ryan 
exemplifies. For , such a- conflation 
prev^nfous frofoffohsIdeHng thfe.possl- 


our approbation. For only by holding 
on to ipe contradiction of culture, both, 
false consolation and promise of future 
happiness,- can we hope to. move 
beyond the barbarism that its revoca- 
tion Would only confirm as the fafo of 
: even reiyiliiecr .mankind. ; ;■ 
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Disagreements between authors urn I 
publishers, when not concerned with 
money, often originate in the produc- 
tion process - editing, typesetting, and 
printing. Editors are or course closely 
identified with this and find themselves 
in the resulting ferocious cross-fire. 


The editor on trial 
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m the resulting ferocious cross-fire. 
They may feel this is unjust. There are 
different varieties of editor, but they 
share one characteristic - they are all 


shuttle diplomatists, in addition to 
their apparent function nf inferring the 
author's intentions, converting them 
into a form intelligible to typesetters, 
and ensuring that this appears in print 
within the confines of a budget. 

Although authors may find it diffi- 
cult to believe, editors spend consider- 
able amounts of time representing the 
author's point of view to unsympath- 
etic production managers, designers, 
typesetters, compositors and cost esti- 
mators. all of whom may have quite 
different (and very decided) ideas 
about what is or is not publishable. 
Once a manuscript is committed to 
fype, editors find themselves explain- 
ing and justifying compositional de- 
cisions to authors on behalf of the 


Linda Nash 
illustrates the 
problems posed 
by three typical 
academic ^authors’ 

journals, each of which uses a different 
bibliographic convention. 

The numerous foreign terms and 
mathematical expressions in the text 
ore crystal dear in Dr Dithers' mind, 
but less so to an editor, as Dr Dithers 
uses a typewriter with no accents or 
symbols. Dr Dithers' cross-references 
lead to non-existent subsections, and 
his tables do not contain what the text 
suggests they do. He likes shallow 


cisions to authors on behalf of the 
selfsame production staff. This is not to 
mention the sensitive area of modifica- 
tions to the actual text, requiring 
further editor/author summit negotia- 
tions, 

When publication day finally , ar- 
rives, the author has the pleasure, or so 
the editor hopes, of seeing (he manu- 
script transformed into authoritative- 
loo King typesetting. The editor, who is 
the only person in a position to know 
what has- happened to that manuscript 
since its receipt, is left to reflect on the 
characteristics of authors, and may 
well decide that some do not actually 
write books or articles - they merely 
provide the raw materials for them. 

The commissioning editor who 
coaxed a book from Dr Dithers, for 
example, knew that Dr Dithers had 
something worthwhile to transmit to 
his reading public. An act of faith on 
the editor s part is required to bring 
this to light, however, Dr Dithers 
keeps poor control over his commit- 
ments ~ the final instalment of his 
manuscript arrives three months after 
the agreed delivery date .and a week 
before the typesetting deadline. This 
barely allows a jrepfetary time to retype 
the ‘ ttifid .jumble: of dag-etifed..'aad- 
sized 'sheets, handwritten, stapled-on 
additions, tables reduced to illegibility 
by a poorly maintained photocopier, 
and a list of references made up of 
strips blurrily photocopied from 50 


tables and lone thin diagrams, almost 
impossible to fit to a rectangular type 
area. Seventy illustrations are cited in 
the text, but he sends only 51. none of 
which is numbered, and identifying 


them takes a whole working day. Some 
turn out to be previously published 
material in copyright. Dr Dithers, 
when eventually reached by telephone. 


when eventually reached by telephone, 
is dismayed to learn that (a) the 
photocopies of journal pages which he 
has sent cannot satisfactorily be repro- 
duced by any known process, and (b) 
he has forgotten that he undertook to 
obtain (he necessary permission to 
publish. The editor now has to write to 
eight different publishers in four diffe- 
rent countries, none of whom will reply 
in less than three months although all 
will require a huge reproduction fee. 

Important findings in Dr Dithers’ 
field always come to his notice just 
after his text has been typeset, so he 
has to make enormous and expensive 
additions to his proofs. At page-proof 
stage one of his graduate students tells 
him that the key reference, cited 250 
times, is not Smith (1979), as he has 
always believed, but Smith and Brown 



department is short of H 
these days, but it is 
spaced, including the refcKnJlP* * 
the footnote,, 

need room for more, not fci iJV h . 
murkmE than the main e 'fc‘| 
taken the trouble to visit SJz, 1 * i 
mid so she knows why she sfe 
foiir-ixniimcire side 

In. i 1 ?n en i addUii ® £uj; 

typed on full sheets of naivrT - 


consistently distinguished m 

lower-case letter symbols. Hi 
are sensibly designed around fc i 
dimensions of a realistic^ 
page. Her parcel of manuscriptS 
on time and includes all the rSctJ 

rnmivmrwTf c nmnki... , .1 l 


(1980). Editors know that it is worth 

S to the library to check Dr 
ra’ reference list themselves, be- 
he gets approximately one item 
*5 10 right. Dr Dithers ignores trie: big 
black dots put by the typesetter in the 
page-proofs to draw his attention to 
missing page numbers, references and 


caused by dust in, (he proofing 
machine. 

After the book is printed^ Dr Dithers 
sends a postcard to give the correct 
form of the -important equation on 
P.183. But he will be pleased with his 
book and in time will come to believe 
he prepared it for publication himself. 

Professor Dreadnought sends an 
impressive-looking manuscript, pro- 
duced in sepia on cream paper by 
word-processor (his retirement gift). 
The word-processing programme puts 
nis name in eye-catching capitals at the 
head of every page, which makes 
anonymous refereeing difficult. The 
professor has been convinced by the 
sales representative that word-proces- 
sor printout can be published just as it 
is, and it is in. any case difficult to 
consult him about possible amend- 
ments to his text because he spends so 
much time at conferences in Sydney 
and San Francisco. Style editing, 


glish at his prep school in 1922, and he 
has published so much during his long 
career that his manuscript consists 
largely of paragraphs thnt have been 
through the hands of at least one editor 
already. The professor is not sensitive 
to modern preoccupations with racial 
and sexual discrimination and thinks 
metrication is a foreign plot, so editors 
should be on the watch for references 
to Chinamen, salesgirls, fathoms and 
furlongs: archaisms such as the Great 
War, the Colonies, or Rtintgen rays 
may also slip in. 

The professor has other Identifying 
characteristics - he always calls his 
illustrations “plates", is fond of initial 
capitals, and dislikes sans-serif type- 
faces. He writes lots of little notes in 
the margins, headed "Printer!" He 
means well - these draw attention to 
possible editorial or typesetting ambi- 
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cievoted technician. She is at heroic '■ 
of work from nine till five, where* ? 
can be reached vWth ease for discs '' 
sion. 

By the time proofs are avnfcife $ 
editors are so grateful to Dr Delta l 
that they consider manipulating 
text corrections so they are too fell}* 
be chargeable to her royalties, bat of : 
course tne corrections never apwori v ' 
this stratospheric level. She prepaid 
her manuscript carefully and nwfctf- 
alter very little at this stage, aal ; 
because the typesetter had clean, hm' 
distracting copy, there arefcvfittni/ 
typesetting errors. She has amxt\ 
tiously checked for these, undent^; 
ins Amt nobody is infallible, and » 
pley corrects them clearly tiita ; 
sarcastic marginal notes. 

Dr Dithers, Professor Dreadno# ; 
and Dr Delightful each signed am;:: 1 
tract containing a clause aboui pry- 
ing manuscripts “in a form retdyfa/ 
publicoton"; also, they will eadiw;- 
royalties at (he same rale. Altboo^ ? 
there is tittle justice in the* to.; 
editors may console themselves *i| 
the thought that their efforts ns^te:- 
spared the author some wWf* 
brickbats; If reviewers attack (be a* j 
lent at the text, on the other halt, 
editors can modestly disclaim ai » 
sponsibiilty. \ 

The author is an academic eSctSt : 
large publishing house. 


J ,- 011 the great dlVlde in 1116 teachin § of art and design at higher and further ley* 
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Further and higher education in art and 
design could -be compared to a forest, 
for -there are within It many winding 
paths and sunny clearings. One fe’ature 
intrudes. A bleak firebreak, cut years 
ago, still splits, the landscape Into two 
'.ranging tracts of, creative activity. 
There- Ian*, were ■ Once : called 
DIpAD i ftnd '•Vocational"* but are 
! *W. k »own ^ ."Degree" . and. 1 with 
halting! Objectivity, - ‘'Non-degreeV.. ... 

Over, this metaphorical gap the two 
educational reetpre view each -other 
With v&Tted attitudes: there is sliahtlv 
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Jhe sfrange shape of fthe ' system different IrrJlfi? tfi J? as J n !° pre , dict a 
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educational sectors- view enoh -niW#>r among a previously tangled mix- git-amHth- *' ; • • • . !} *n.th^jr 

doubtful respect; and.vlolous cynicisnu . ! “ tcault -' th ^ inffliten? Sment ^ ?dV,C ® ° r 

feSS 

accepted norm; and'whet* equivalent ISH 1 ® { m unevenly resourced and . subleCts 

boundaries might be identified' Within : y?3£ hp i ch ^ °^ r 'he llmeli^it, . de^itLianti 1 'f!£' C<?n vi 0 Q ^^ lffcr « n ! 

the omplby ing industries bhd instjtu- 1 at sftw.^ ’ - fr ? < 1 ue P t| y | 0,1 remote 


QyPP would seem naive and 

Vv masochistic. In looking at the rtw? 1 ;. 

history of further and higher edDHtogj. 

Hon „„ . . j : in art and design, one is leflMO&iy 

nf^Tcr u 8r®dual consolidation impression thnt academic resiro^ Si 
S» h , as don ® very little to is endemic to the subject. 

Q'^ogue with any effective medieval malady, it sweeps 
jo studio teaching. One can the colleges at unpredictable 
• !ncf^ nt M of contac,: ' with varying intensity. $- 


• In wme colleges course'leaders meet 

• there^sT^nm^ meetings: . lueir cost, being secretly ienv?j- b. 

“ wards the belierthat any.onecf^ t 
leae-basei of the ^ systems cou Id have been made low j. 

• there are successfully. In hindsight, stmfpjjJ i. 

' cKinS a ■ w schcmes for. the wouldsay that they aid work«a» ^ 

Wei g h?/ol^r^ e ^h' here 9oll , eges fully.or were never given thech^ i. 
SSty- by thc same ,oc ®l settle into a sensible pattern 


One can lament all the ctog^fL: 
their cost, being secretly 
wards the belief that any .onedjjg- 
systems could have been tM®ew*J B,. 
successfully. In hindsight, saraf FP g. 
would say that they old work h®* Ifr 


c . . . ■'i ui ; 

degree .' Status reinforced' 


; . At .foundation s®d dlploina. levbl 
where the Students are moil 




velopment. - of ; 

: The difficulty In assessing MT, 
rent position or art and 
gauging the significance oijF" 
developments. Were they eacd a? 

fiHhielmonTc of an CSW* 0 . 




papef cjdaUficaiions. Wholher working Sd” ,R *5 6 a Qtivitie^ .. h ai 

, , in the fine arts;or In applied design, d? ffiliieSi SJ h?y 'W! pfa 
, itUhe bulk of reall|y%t lies’ Kime- 
wherein between it is proven jjersonil- , 
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■" ■ S' ed acfcno ^ teaching them has 
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. before . threaten to leave , us 
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by Colin Harbury 

Parents and Children: Incomes In two 
generations 

by A. B, Atkinson, A. K. Maynard 
and C. G. Trtnder 
Helnemann Educational, £15.00 
ISBN 0 435 82097 4 

Notions of deprivation and privilege, 
evoke strong emotions, both angry 
and defensive, especially when 
associated with the accident of birth. 
Whether or not we ought to try to 
move along the road of a more equal 
society must partly depend on know- 
ledge of facts about the extent to 
which the accident of birth does 
actually confer benefits or detri- 
ments. As far as economic facts arc 
concerned evidence is scanty. 

Although a fair amount of work 
has been done on social mobility and 
the interactions between occupation 
and education for different genera- 
tions of families, and there has been 
some research on the effects of in- 
heritance on the distribution of per- 
sonal wealth, there have been, until 
now, no studies at all into the asso- 
ciation between the incomes of pa- 1 
rents and children in Britain. Hence i 
the importance of this book, which is 
the single one of ten "studies in 
deprivation and disadvantage”, 
undertaken under the auspices of the 
DHSS and the SSRC, to be devoted 
to economic issues. 



on what maj 


escribed as income 


The book is In fact a report of an 
investigation designed to throw tight 
on what may be described as income 
mobility, which is essential to com- 
plement information about the size 
distribution of Incomes. Indeed, one 
might go so far as to say that a 
society’s view oF the acceptability of 
a given degree of inequality could 
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depend crucially on mobility. If the 
actual people at the top ana bottom 
of the distribution are continually 
moving up and down, one might be 
more content with a greater extent of 
inequality than otherwise. 

There are several approaches to 
the quantification of mobility. All 
have advantages and disadvantages. 
That chosen by Atkinson, Maynard 
and Trindpf is a so-called record- 
linkage study, working forward from 
data relating to a past population 
and tracing • members of the next 
generation of children, to obtain in- 
formation from them. The method 
produces results in a relatively short 
period of time (compared to a longi- 
tudinal study), but aependg critically 
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The results discussed so far relate 
to overall mobility nf income from 
all sources (that is, including interest 
and so on, as well as wages). When 
the authors subjected the data on 
earned income alone to analysis, the 
association between parents and chil- 
dren became a gaud deal stronger. 
For instance, the probability of being 
3 low-paid Rowntree child was 45 
per cent if the father had also been 
Low-paid, whereas it wav a mere 4 
per cent if the father had been in the 
top income category. Indeed, the re- 
gression coefficient between the in- 
comes of the two gene rations turned 
out to be very close to the classic 
figure discovered by Galton in the 
last century between the heights of 
fathers amt sons (0.5). Applied to 
incomes it means that n sons income 
tends on average to be about halfway 
between the income of his father and 
average incuinc. It should ta added that 
upward mobility was more likely thun 
downward to he substantial - jumps up. 
hut trickles down. 


Strong correlation docs not of 
course explain anything in other than 
a purely statistical sense. The search 
for causality calls for identification of 
characteristics which might have real 
explanatory power. The authors, 
therefore, examine in some detail 
evidence relating to such matters as 
education, family background, access 
to apprenticeship and the structure 
of the labour market in York city. A 
complex pattern of relationships 
emerges. 

Some of the most interesting find- 
ings relate to education. It is dear 
that fathers income is positively 
associated with length of schooling. 
The authors consider also, however, 
academic achievement in terms of 




on there being a good quality past 
survey from which to start. The sur- 
vey selected was that by Rowntree 
and Lavers in the City of York in 
1950. • 


Seebohm Rowntree, social refor- 
mer and chocolate manufacturer, had 
made two surveys of poverty in York 
prior to that of 1950. On the face of 
it, his last and most experienced 
work might have been expected to 
prove otherwise. 1 Apart from' cer- 
tain decidedly questionable research 
procedures relating to some 2000 odd 
interviews' which were claimed to 
have been carried out, only about 
two thirds of, the 'original schedules 
of data collected turned up in the 
Rowntree papers at the University of 
York. 

Those facts are mentioned here, 

: not to discredit ' Rowntree, whose 

E ioneer work must be recognized, 
ut tp' emphasize the extent of data 
problems that Atklristirt and 'his col- 
leagues had, tP facej arid to pay tri- 
bute to the care: and ingenuity with 
whldh they set about their task. Not 
only djd they have a large amount of 
. mlssmg fiiaterial : to cope J with, 

: however. A- major deficiency of the 
survey was . that it. Was, by design, 
Umltea': to '!w6rldfig-class rt house- 
holds, in which Rowntree had a par- 
! . ticular. interest, Quite ap&rt from the 
! tather rough^apdrready mteroretation 
given to- tte ; imparting pf-tnis . te'rrti, 

■ the nature of- the s&mble rqeant that 
! * 1 Was tnintated r at the upperepd, 

- find' .thercfpri leBti suited . to v the' 


than a random sample from all in- 
come ranges which would .allow a 
better analysis of movements around 
the top of the distribution; , 

There is also the issue of the rep- 
resentativeness of a sample confined 
to York. The authors of the 1950 
report had expressed the hope that 
conditions of life in that city might 
be taken as fairly representative of. 
those in many, if not most, provln- . 
rial towns. Yet York .was and re- 
mains atypical in several important 
respects. It’s industrial structure, for 
instance, is heavily concentrated in 
food, drink and tobacco and trans- 
port (mainly confectionery and Brit- 
ish Rail) and it has had lower unem- 
ployment rates and fewer employees 
m low wage industries than the 
national average. Despite these prob- 
lems, the research team felt the 
Rowntree/Lnvers survey provided a 
reasonably valid starting point for 
their work. In view Qf tne complete 


absence of quantitative data on in-' 
come mobility: in . the UK and the 
lack of a bqtt«?r alternative. : there is 


characteristics. This turned out to be 
relatively simply done through local 
directories and electoral registers in 
about a third of the total number of 
cases. The remainder wefe classed as 
"difficult to trace" and called for 
what was essentially detective work. 
Since this study was the first of its 
kind,. the authors were wise to con- 
fine their - searches to a sample pf ; 
such cases in an endeavour to avoid 
unnecessary bias and to gross up 
accordingly. The end product was a 
“success rate” of about 75 per cent 
in tracing children (or establishing 
that none had survived). This gave 
an overall lota) of more than 2000 
second generation families In the fol- 
low-up survey. About half were in- 
terviewed and another 165 were sent 
postal questionnaires. Response rates' 
were very satisfactory, especially in 
view of the sensitivity of some of the 
questions on. personal income 
(Rowntree and Lavers had got their 
Income data from employers!). Over 
80 per cent provided the full in- 


should be considered. The results are 
heavily statistical, though brought to 
lire with a few interesting case stu- 
dies. To their great credit, too, the 
authors emphasize time and again 
the difference between statistical 
association and causation. They point 
up also the qualifications to be borne 
in mind before drawing conclusions 
from the reported results. Their pat- 
tern is complex and fascinating, arid 
though they are difficult to summa- 
rize 1 will try to pick out thi most 
important. 


To understand the evidence on 
'overall income mobility, it Is neces- 
sary to appreciate the precise defini- 
tions used for two of the three cate- 
gories: "low income” and "comfort- 
ably off”. The former is defined as 
income below 140 per cent of the 


GCE passes, degrees und other qual- 
ifications as well as the prospects of 
attending selective schools for chil- 
dren from different income classes. 
T\vo outstanding disadvantages ex- 
perienced by those from low income 
families were related to length pf 
schooling and fhe probability of 
attending selective schools (though 
daughters did rather better than sons 
at inis). Curiously enough, the for- 
mer disadvantage did nor apply to 
such children who had succeeded In 
securing selective places. They left 
school, on average, no earlier than those 
from higher income groups. 


tacit or. a peuer uiernauvp* . mere 
little doubt that their decision was 
the correct one. 

Moreover the Rowntree sample 
possessed one characteristic that 
made it eminently, suitable for the 
purpose - (t had been taken almost 
exactly a generation before the new 
Inquiry got underway. The import- 
ance of this is emphasized by the 
authors. Since income is typically 
and heavily age-related, it is essential 
'to' try to make ipepme comparisons, 
between persons pt - similar • stages in 
their life cycles. - Otherwise income 
differences ' may reflect age ; 'differ- 
ences. as much as, or. more than, 
anything else. This wfts„ the pre- 
eminent advantage of the Rowntree 
survey;. Almost three quarters of the 
.children Interviewed in 1975-78 were 
within 10 years i of the ages of their 
parents when they had been Siiterviewed 
. w 1950. 1 - , U ' ' V ' 

• ! Once the decision had been taken 
to use the York survey for record- 
Hnkiog, the major task began of trac- ; 
hig ompring and obtaining, informe*, 


Income data from employers!). Over 
80 per cent provided the full in- 
formation requested.. If partial re- 
plies are Included the response rale 
was almost 90 per cent - compared, 
to the typical maximum response 
rate of 70 per. cent to the family 
expenditure survey conducted by 
the Department pf. Employment. 


Analysis of the results of the sur- 
vey occupies the bulk of the book. It 
Is a model of how the best applied 
work of this .type should be. con- 
ducted. Atkinson and his .colleagues 
manipulate the' data in h variety of 
ways to test the hypothesis of income 
mobility. They : made what allow- 
ances they could for such matters 
as age differences, changes In the 
general level of prices and truncation 
of the sample distribution at (he 1 top. 
Two methods of presentation are ter 
lied on, one involving tabulation by 


quantile shares, the sqqond regres- 
sion analysis. In, both cusps the tech- 

tne nature Of the samble meant that to use the York survey tor record- ntaUitte are' explained in ' ptain Km- 
It waB truncated. BUhe upper epd, Hnkiofl, the major, (ask began of trac- . gtiwe with superb clarity $o that the 
‘ ®nd therefore Jess' suited to the fog offspring ahd Obtaining. inform* , "infolllgent layman^, can undetstfind 
measurement J of income mobility Hon froim»em on income and other what ingoing on and wbnt limitations 
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others, as. the bail* for /studies of 
pOverty; The latter is defined as in- 
come of 200 per cent or better than 
the same scales. The third category, 
"intermediate”, falls between the 
two, ris expected. Accepting' these as 
one valid basis for comparison, a 
considerable degree of mobility emer- 
ges. Of the 4o5 Rowntree children 
whose parents were In the lowest 
income class a third had moved iiito 
the Intermediate group and nearly a 
fifth farther .up into that of the coni-' 
fortably off. Tiiat Is pne way of look- 
ing at the facts. An altef native which 
emphasizes the ' limits to mobility [ is 
to, note thqt those from'' the' lowest 
'income group stood a two; arid p half 
times • higher cherice of rtmnlnlng 
there than ,af ' Moving into the top 
income category. ; , 

Particular Interest attaches to tpe 
upwardly mobile "movers ; but" and 
their counterparts, the "movers in V 
The, evidence suggests that the for- 
mer fended, infer alia, tp be those 
,WhO had aUo .mqyed out of . Y6rk, 
while the downwardly mobile >aVe 


■Space precludes. further discussion, 
of the results and one must congratu- 
late Messrs Atkinson, Maynard and 
Trinder for the imaginative ways in 
which they managed to extract so 
much from n data base of very varied 
quality, and .with iiririted resources. 
The book is both Informative and 
readable, partly because ii is a shor- 
ter and less technical version of the 
fail report which, though unpub- 
lished, is publicly available for con- 
sultation. Though the entire subject 
matter positively bristles with policy 
implications, the authors have prop- 
erly exercised restraint in avoiding their 
.discussion. There, is nl least one other 
book to bp written about them. 

Further research Is undoubtedly 
needed on the question of income 
mobility, as the team itself recog- 
nizes. A broader and more repre- 
sentative sampling frame would be 
particularly desirable. Since no suit- 
able existing .survey fills the bill, u 
longitudinal study Is probably the 
answer. Ik would be a generation 
before It cotiid yield much by way of 


while the i&whvvrirdly mobile . ware 
on average ' jfipm > ;ftlqtively large 

faqiilies. ' V./T v' i-" 


conclusions, but that Is nO reason not 
to statt one today. Perhaps one of 
' the philanthropic foundations could 
be persuaded to. fund it, uow that 
Atkinson and his colleagues have 
shown the way, .11 could be designed 
to- include relevant information not 
considered so far. One in particular 
strikes me as potentially interesting - 
that of marriage patterns, Assorta- 
live mating Is Known to be widely 
prevalent- In characteristics as far 
.apart as arm span and personal 
wealth - of fathers. It would surely, 
one feels, affect the chances of ap 
individual slaying in the same income 
. g roup a s hU o r nsr parents,, i,—. 

Colin .Harbuiy (r p rofessot; , of efcri^ro- 
; rpits ht the Qty ynfoersUy. ' :. 












BOOKS 

A new 
Trevelyan? 

A Social History of England 
by Asa Briggs 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £11.95 
ISBN 0 297 78074 3 


the changes in historical scholarship selections and turns of phrase are not duction (beautifully Droduced with 
over he last forty years. unexpected. There is no over-arching over two hundred i/lustrations in- 

At times there is almost too much, conceptual theory to unify the book; eluding 37 colour plates and a series 
and one is left with a feeling that the simply a concern with the dynamic of historical maos) at such a reason 
f^ hor J^ d ‘oo hard to -Jet it all interplay of continuity versus change able See Fo? ?erioiil studeSJX 
m *, Wlt bout ruthless selection a in the experience of individuals and book lias limitations Desoite the 
catalogue effect is hard to avoid, and, groups, Chapters have such all- large numbe? of ^ quotaS th^e 
there is not enough space to deal at embracing titles as “Dependence, are no footnotes or referents ofanS 
a satisfying length with individual Expansion and Culture’ 1 , or “Prob- kind NejthS? if there a hlE?nJ,« y 
themes Tfie burden of the sheer lems, Opportunities and Achieve- nor any su gg « SimsVr ^ he? rS* 
amount of recent learning is appa- ments". Some omissions may sur- ins The “Sex S 
ren in he need to make continual prise. For instance, Chartism, {tensive and cannot i ■ °? P „ 

Qualifications to every generalization; although well represented in the Perhans fhS, SEJ 1 ?! il - e . , L 
though this certainly frings our the Illustrations, is only mentioied in SS ft RmhTl f ° r 
enormous complexity and comradic- passing, and Robert Owen and ihp Mi K dl y- Rather it would 

tions of history. Third, the study is SSranfii do S aprear at all 3* S r ? u ° book c,ub 

extended at either end. Whereas Treve- However, the old tfai warts like hmilf e , xact ^ 4^ e y are no- 
lyan slnrted only with Chaucer’, Eng- Waller Bagehot, Samuel Smile,. A? £2* £ 


The historian’s task is not confined lyan started only with Chaucer’s Eng- Walter Bagehot Samuel Smiles f?,!!!? 5 IO k T? 0W - They mQ y, be 
to research and the writing of mono- and ended with the death of Matthew Arnold and the great Victo’ IL.S Everyman or that 
P a P hs ; ™cre is also the need to Queen Victoria. Brigas is fascinated rians generally are brougfiMn To do 

present this work to a wider audi- ( one of his favourite words) by their duly nobly; and even Mrs Thatch! J ffil , 8 n a reade ,f .They are 

enre, beyond the bounds of specialist Stonehenge and even manages to er’s remarks earlier this year on Victo ‘ we se ™ e ^ b ^ tbls hand- 

readers. It is a difficult, exacting, squeeze in a reference to the Falk- rran values are quoted 'Und nw , « Wb,C t’ as the Victo * 

and (for some historians) a distaste- tend Islands campaign in his final misprinted) 4 1 no, alas, nans would have said, provides both 

ful job. making demands which often The big question of course about a amuseraent and ““traction. 

seem quite contrary to the traditions t * Social History of England is a book of tlifs nature is- te whom i? — 

of scholBKhlp. tte "“!* of .« ™‘ intended? Tflrpublishers uncou" J.F C Harrison 

Vet if histniinne nr« »n hr> amount of reading and historical ex- aired nn rinuhf tha _ * * BITI* 801) 


Labour and Socialism; a hlst^T f 

British labour movement 1867-im t 
by James Hinton 4 

Harvester Press. £15.95 and «« « 
ISBN 0 7108 0154 8 and 0184 X [ 

Leiit beciear that itisnon^; 
politician s party but an atiuS 
P a ?y- • ■ ■ Jhe people's res) bog * 
and strength lie tor the pr«Z i 
the industrial field. WbeJtffil 
strong enough outside Paiflam ' 
.enforce their demands, then silik ! 
the time for direct legislation so! ' 
administrative action. * 

So spoke a former Independni ! 
Ubour Party stalwart as the British i 
Socialist Party was launched in ifli 


read as a model by one of the fead- 

X^ rflCt ,IOnerS ° f " hmW Vlll 8 ari5a - 

A Social History of England is an 
authoritative survey stretching from 
prehistory to the present in 13 chap- 
ters arranged chronologically. It is a 
synthesis of what are now regarded 
as the main themes in each period, 


Briggs 8 best work. Inevitably the 
shades “of his beloved Victorians 
hang heavily over the book, and not 
only in the later chapters, for even 
prehistory is approached through 
nineteenth-century perceptions. This 
“J * he effe ? ™ binding the book 
together, and is a skilful technique 
which is used throughout. Thus 
Shakespeare is brought in to com- 
Sf n fw 0n Roin ? n . Britain* the foiir- 
KtffiL®®"* ,s ' introduced through 
william Morns, and seventeenlh-cen- 



j — BUU W , 

mend Postgate in their f tm'- 

»rj «« ■ * 


Yet if historians nre to be anything j- ^ C. HarHsoi H. words are quoted with a degreed : • 

ss, ezJ 

mEiE? - V k 'outwwi" h ckar. to be able to sell such a lavish pro- Sussex. ^ * diversity of ^^' r m ^ a ^ e a, ’ COunt of lhe Brifci f 

selves do not shouideMhi/nhiiinfl!!!. ^Whereas G. u. H. Cole anTHa- j 


, j •■■W iiiaivuniiB BI 1 CIJ 1 - 

selves do not shoulder (his obligation 
others, perhaps less competent, will 
do it for (hem, since the interest in 
history is present and waiting to he 
lapped. Among modern historians 
none has understood this better than 
Asa Briggs, whose career has been a 
remarkable demonstration of his be- 
lief that the historian should not sit 
m an ivory tower but get out into the 
world. His latest book will be eagerly 




was synonymous with the cornua !. 
people, James Hinton is carcftla*. 
define his subject ps “movcnKd '' 
working on behalf of the poor, nibs }' 
than movements of the poof. Ha ; 
book is about how the British kboa j 
movement has tried to achieve asodd i 
ist society. This provides not odji . 
clear cut theme but also a tesi fa ■ 
judging the groups and notableihk 
movement. Thus Hyndman and & f. 
Social Democratic Federation are» ; 
demned as being too dogmatic, rift 
the anarchists are dismissed as H dxs ? . 
who preferred the bomb to the wriaj 
class as the agency of human liben- ! 
tion". 

A critical issue for James Uinta b f. 
the realism, or tack of it, in the rarioe 
strategies proposed for attaining 1 1 
socialist society. In discussina tk [ 
period before tne Hrst World ff»k f 
observes that “the central- cpi wtj l- 
British socialism remained the \ 
tion of poverty rather than the aboe - 1 
tion of capitalism itself. He it fid w J 
impressed by the strategies of* f; 
syndicalists or the advocates of Kirt [• 
Action in 1919-1920: they suffers 
from “illusions of the revolution*! 
potential in trade unionism". Het» : 
demns the Labour Party, esp«tff »• 
after 1926, for Its narrowly, elected ; 


1 


William Morris, and seventeenlh-cen- London crossTnB-aiJpMPrl ii ' d ? mns the Lafaour Part y« es P^J 

"In an. undertakino of ihic ^ mobilization - the street, the hofflj 

Provincial - SDSSSSSri? 


! l !$£ 


, j, n ?n undertaking of this sort any. 
h^tojjan- has to rely heavily' on the.’ 
work of others, and he Is forced -into' 
r*“Wirt ■■ generalizations in areas' 
^ere h s comDctericc.is limited. AU 
too frequently he has to fall back on 

M » has been sug- 
gested that . . ’* nr 


a^ora. disMnHng minlstera, educa- contradictory leadership of «n.f 

& k, »":BSsg 'ae-afesarW. saswsfa* 
Ssit^i ■sauswr, rrsa 

Q^M“. C L 8 ^ P °?^ CS! ^ ol ^caf e mo^s^hi^ a, in test chaptor Dr Hiutra W 

aSSSEf??*- -2 SbsS?bSkS 


• ' “ IIHS wen sug- 

' f estfid ; • • ‘or "Some historians 1 1 — — ' 

' - Wh »*e this ^etropolis and Frovhice: Kte** 1n 

a sense,- of the Brttfoh culture 1780-1850 
S?nw nce ?» of teforprejation among edited by lan Inkster and - ‘ 

StP. te» S I"* 1 *" 


, g# 

te tern, London science was a inn • ih^^iSSSS!? ^ °5 Sa ?? b =S r ! put 


-*r 

r ; IS-'.-.' 


: MS1»» . ■ / SSf.JESSS£t- ’ W'MAd hr Ob » 

■ ■■■ o t m’ ». 4RS5^?StssSf*J ff 


The present volume makes a Hi*: Bgjgwar goup of Lo ndon savants 
igldshed contribufion to this rf^S: were “marginal 


the idea of "foai^af ^n" (mw^fo- ,8t ’ environmental anti-nucK*- 

al to what?). In a previous essav fw other 8 r0U P s - This may ^* j 

example, Inkster P art of answer. The emergj 

particular groun of LondS! recent times including the IWt*5 


• (/uiv vl liiu nuanwi ■ i *■*** 

5 recent times including the 190 
yt flection, however, suggest? tV‘JJS 
> in such pressure goups win wpr" 
h- Labour on their issue but not .0"* 
or . gcn^rsllv 

.7" . Dr Hmton’8 theme gives 
v for the religious or cthic^l ^* 
j ■ British socialism: the fonner 
f only one paragraph aitd^Bruw^ 

5 sier’s notion of felmwship is seen^® 

* “a maudlin sentiment". Yet, «WW 




fppst , of ~1he i pieces wert writf.! movement and thereby ^ 


i ii b 


Uig iis raiiures. like the ^ 

HT Cqle it is committed history- 

zi rt; covers a shorter . periO C. ^ H, 
w nevertheless be seen as the ?ucce«® 

edpfelhatwehave^ 
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inwai lovoMi loeuco ui any svienco journal inal nau 

appeared for the first time since January 1 980. The 
following collection of reviews Is based on a selection 
of those received. A list of journals of which no reviews 
were commissioned, appears on page vlll. 


Coasting 

along 

Continental Shelf Research 
edited by Michael Collins and 
R. W. Sternberg 

Quarterly 

135.00 per annum (individuals), 

585.00 per annum (institutions) 
published by Pergamon Press 
Coral Reefs 

edited by David R. Stoddart 
Quarterly 

DM128.n0 per annum 
published by Springer 

The life cycle of the common scientific 
journal is now well understood. To be 
viable It needs contributors, editors, 
publishers and regular subscribers, 
each group concerned with its own 
interests but dependent on the activi- 
ties of the others. Conception is 
thought to proceed from an alliance 
between potential editors and poten- 
tial publishers, but the details have not 
been reported. However, the process 
of gestation is both public and pro- 
longed. Other working editors are 
recruited; an advisory team of disting- 
uished additional editors is assembled 
and consulted about the form and 
content; invitations are sent soliciting 
papers from potential contributors; 
libraries are invited to subscribe. 

At this early stage a wide appeal 
attracts most interest. Editors and 
contributors, drawn equally from 
Europe and North America, should 
represent all possible aspects of the- 
subject area. Both of these new jour- 
nals conform to the pattern of the 
species. In addition they both have the 
genuinely commendable aim of pro- 
moting a coordinated approach to that 
most interdisciplinary of sciences, 
oceanography. 

Continental Shelf Research comple- 
ments Pergamon r s well-establisned 
Deep-Sea Research and their review 
journal, Progress in Oceanography. It 
is intended to fulfil the need for a 
journal dedicated to research contribu- 
tions from scientists and engineers 
studying the continental shelf environ- 
ment. The physiography is well de- 
fined, but the scientific scope is quite 
general. Articles dealing with the re- 
sults of fondamentnl and original re- 
search in physical oceanography, che- 
mistry, ecology and sedlmentoloay, for ■ 
example, are considered for publica- 
tion. .The editors intend to place emph- 
asis on interdisciplinary process- 
oriented contributions, and on the 
publication of results from innovative 
experimental studies with general ap- 
plicability. This need to focus con- 
tinental shelf studies has also been 
recognized by the recent renaming of 
the Academic Press Estuarine and 
Coastal Marine Science , as Estuarine, 
Coastal and (Shelf Science. Although 
these two new journals have the shelf 
™ common, Pergamon’s aims to be 
distinct from those dealing with 
estuarine and coastal research;' 

Although several of the papers In the 
urst volume are of a very nigh stan- 
oard, arid their topics cover many 
disciplines, the difficulty which 1 the 
editors ' will have in attracting truly 
interactive papers is already apparent. 
Notable exceptions -are' multi-author 
P a P®*J from teams at the Menai Bridge 
and Marine Biology Association iabor- 

D* 8 .' nnd from, sortie groups in the 
United Statesj Despite their individual 
ment, several long single-author pap- 
ers in this volurile are unlikely either to 
have recited from or' to stimulate 
muth htteraeijion. ' 

Coral Reefs Is described as a Joint 


“■ycniH.ionai society for Keer studies 
enq Springer, members of the society ■ 
Automatically- receiving personal •• 
copies. Coral reefs Rre described as one 
° r jbe world’s most ; diverse , complex 
and|.vtilndrable ecosystems; . and this ■' 
uewjcmrnai ;aiips to publish analytical 
andthept^tical papers.ori bothmoderii 
;a X a npieJil rMAvTne djnpbiriB i s on . 

modelling ptjdtJUart? 


tification in rcer studies - mere collec- 
tors are warned that the “inventorv 
approach is now largely completed"' 

it also hopes to bridge the gap 
between the different disciplines con- 
cerned with reef investigations, parti- 
cularly between the physical and biolo- 
gical sciences. Biological and geologi- 
cal aspects predominate in the first 
volume, whereas physical and mathe- 
matical approaches are conspicuously 
absent. The gap to be bridged is very 
wide, perhaps because the physical 
oceanography of the shallow turbulent 
reef arens is extremely difficult to 
describe in terms of models which are 
amenable to mathematical solutions. 
Alone, a journal cannot promote nn 
interactive approach just hy publishing 
alien studies in the same volume, hut 
Coral Reefs may wcl! serve to develop 
contacts made through the society 
itself. 

New journals tnkc a few years to 
establish themselves in the pecking 
order af the species. The first volumes 
arc not always representative of the 
mature publication, so that any curly 
judgment must he based on the state- 
ments of editorial policy rather than 
journals’ contents. Both these journals 
are addressed to identifiable needs, 
and it is encouraging that even during 
times of severe financial constraint, 
publishers are able to respond. 
Although the editors have made firm 
commitments to the ideal of several 
scientific skills being applied to the 
same problem, real interaction calls for 
more than publication in the same 
journal; scientists have to work and 
perhaps suffer together on the same 
ship or corn! island, before real com- 
munication is possible. 

Individual compatibility is a critical 
factor. These things are not easily 
arranged, nor is progress guaranteed; 
but for those willingly involved the 
work can be stimulating and enjoyable. 
Oceanography needs more interaction 
between its component scientists, and 
for this reason alone oceanography 
libraries should welcome these two 
journals. They will certainly continue 
to attract and publish good papers, but 
bridging the scientific gap is more 
demanding. Will they succeed? We can 
only adopt the observational 
approach: wait and see. 

David Pugh 

David Pugh, is with (he Institute of 
Oceanographic Sciences at Bldston, 
Merseyside. 

A matter 
of survival 

Journal of Protein Chemistry 

edited by M. Zouhalr Atossi 

Bimonthly 

$108.00peraiuium 

published by Plenum Press 

BloscJence Reports: short reviews . 

and reviews In hiolecular 1 ' '* - ' 

and cellular biology 

edited by C. A. Pasternak 

Monthly 

£95.00 per annunt ; ' - 

published by the Biochemical Society, 

7 Warwick 'Court, High Hoiborii,' . . • 
London WCi 

When I first became responsible for my 
departmental library throe or four 
years ggo, hardly a month, went by 
without my receiving an anndunce- 
ment qf “eight new journals” or some-: 
thing similar from many ldrge pub- 
lishing houses. Perhaps they still come, 
but I have ceased to notice, and in atiy 
eftse’-the numbers of new jdurrtals 
certainly exceed any demand or need 






Flair, n computer graphics system devised by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation for use by graphic artists, can be used to "draw" cartoons, llils 
Illustration Is taken from I mage and Vision Computing , the first issue of which was 
published by Butlerwortlis earlier this year at £75.00 per annum (single Issues 
£22.50). Published quarterly, (he Journal intends to cover all aspects or the 
relationship between computers and vision. 


produced by the very rapid growth in 
the subject, whereas Cell did not so 
much find a new gap as take over an 
existing one that the prematurely 
elderly Journal of Molecular Biology 
was failing to exploit. These seem to 
me to illustrate the only ways in which 
new scientific journals can be launched 
with any hope of success, ycl the flood 
continues. 

Journal of Protein Chemistry is dear- 
ly aiming for the prestige end of the 
market. Its large editorial board 
headed byM. Z. Atassi consists mainly 
of people I have heard of (49 of them to 
edit the 19 papers published in 1982). 
Papers are in general of high quality, 
although 1 would guess that a signifi- 
cant proportion of them published so 
far have been invited rather than 
. genuine submissions. None the less, 1 
cannot see a real need for a new journal 
in this area, as most of the papers 


jiubli shed co uld find a home fn any of 

the leading, biochemistry journals, gastrointestinal tract. Inevitahlv. this 


. Bioscience Reports , now in its third 
volume, is a rapid-publication journal 
that aims to publish a wide variety of 


interesting and significant papers with- 
in about two months of receipt. If one 
can believe the stated dates, il certainly 
achieves the aim of rapid publication, 
with most papers appearing in the 
month of receipt Or the month after- 
wards (although a date of receipt of the 
25th April 1983 for a paper in the issue 
of April 1983 may-give rise to- a i|ttle 
; scepticism). Papery eem to be ttf- high . 
standard, with 'a significant proportion, 
by well-known authors. 

As I believe that fewer than one per 
cent - of the papers that appear in 
rapid-publication journals are In any 


the nervous system. Most of these 

Biology at 
the poles 


Polar Biology 
edited by G, Hempel 


DM168.00 per annum '■ 
published by Springer 

Generations of polar biologists have 
had to distribute their findings ncross a 
wide range of publiantions from mono- 


more urgent need af publication than' lithic expedition reports in the general 
most other papers, 1 shall nottomment biological literature, artdtoone or two 


on the urgency of the material In non-specialist, interdisciplinary polar 
Bioscience Reports. More Important, journals. Although this has forced 
as this new journal will have. to com? them to maintain their awareness : of 
pete not only with the wel j established • events in the non-polar biological 
and thriving FjSBSLetian and B/oc/i^^ .. world, the vast, undigested literature 
mica l and Biophysical Research (Torn* ,i Is a fomtidable hazard to nowebmera. 
munlcaiions,'-- put also with' apqthet These in turn may ba all (oo>: easily 
newcomer, Biochemistry Irtternatlon* 1 . Tempted to specialize early ^ to find 
al. Us chances of success at a time whqn > thlelr cosy corner and stay in It. All of , 


as this new journal will have, to com? 
pete not only with the welj established - 


peptides probably act in this fashion or 
interact with other ncurotransmitters. 
The neuronal pathways containing 
peptides are diversely branched and 
may affect the brain in a rather diffuse 
fashion. 

In view of their existence within 
neurones, and at the Iasi count there 
were 3tl such peptides, they are some- 
times called "neuropeptides". These 
neuropeptides often co-cxisl together 
or with monoamine ncuroiransmi iters 
within the same cell and are released 
from its nerve terminals. These pep- 
tides and the monoamines provide, 
therefore, a rich diversity of chemical 
messages within the nervous system. It 
is now dear that these peptides have 
behavioural as well as somatic effects 
in the body and may be involved in 
Imth mental and neurological disease. 

The seemingly endless stream of 
papers defining the function of these 
peptides hus resulted in the appearance 


Novel 

peptides 


Regulatory Peptides 

edited by S. R. Bloom and F. E. Bloom 

Monthly 

Dfl 630 per annum 

published by Elsevier Biomedical ' 

Neuropeptides 

edited by M. J , Brownstcln and 
J. Hughes 
Bimonthly 
£44,00 per annum 
published by Longman 

Jn recent years, a variety of novel 
peptides have been found in the brain, 
many of which were first discovered in 


whprp Hinv wnn ih r-?K Mvbihp gastrointestinal tract. Inevitably, this 
™H re 'SS y f^?n U rf^^S , hJ , K« y - aas ted to a phenomenal output .of 

P“P ers describing ihcir dislribution in 
»?J! 0t ! Ce n- i tbc various tissues as well Os their effects 
5^SL°L?' Jf %°&’ 5,Ca on various pa rts of the body. What has 

U nf fhn. kSnu? em ® r 8 ed « s |I|B * ‘hese peptides regulate 

m arsJ^iEnS srsa- 
gssas ^ ch*,*, 

p 1 1 L b ,^ ■ °HA tm u $ messages that convey information 

rain* « from one nerve ceil to tbe other wllhin 
fof libraS)^ PriK ^ fr0rn ^ 57 to5l0S the nervous system. Most of these 


lisliing houses, remaps mey sun come, 
but I hove ceased to notice, and in atiy 
cdse the numbers of new jdurrtals 
certainly exceed any demand or need 
fqr them In (lie disciplines they purport 
•tt> serve." 

Of all the primary be?enrch Journals 
in the general (irtm of bfochertiis|ry that 
hove appeared In the : past decade, } 
know or only two, Nucleic Adds Re- 
search 1 ' and Cell, that can ,b?. called 
successful. ^Nucleic Acids: Re^ehrth fiF : 
J^^evlitir^ure- 

' :'tC . vi 

I-' . . V-.. VI. 


al. its chances of success at r time whqn < their cosy corner and stay in It. -All of - 
libraries are Anxious (6 reduce thbir which may help to explain why there 
scriptions can hardly be rated very are so many specialists in polar biology 


subscriptions can hardly be rated very are so many specialists in polar BloiOgy 
high. None the' loss', I Was more and -so few with a brOad outlook - • 
impressed with the three issue? rent; to above rill why the bipolar biologist' I? 
me for review" than [ expected to be, , almost . unkhown. ■ 
rind I hope the journal ’will do' well First published, in . July 19B!,: Poltlr 

, — — 1 — Biology has produced six Issties by July ■ 

AtheJ Cornlsh'Bowden i . ,198J.Tt win presumably settle toa legs 
ii — ‘frenetic pattern ofahnual volumes and 


of new journals. Long-established 
journals such as Brain Research and 
Neuroendocrinology will curry many 
papers dealing with their effects but 
such journals must also cope with other 
unrelated work. As a consequence, 
more specialized journals have 
appeared Including Regulator,' Pep- 
tides nnd Neuropeptides. Both these 
journals provide prompt publication of 
interdisciplinary studies on the phy- 
siological and pathological role of 
these peptides. 

The scope of Regulatory Peplitles, an 
attractive journal that is edited hy two 
luminaries in the field, is indeed wide, 
and any copy will contain contributions 
from the most reputable laboratories. 

Neuropeptides, which is edited by 
two highly distinguished scientists, is a 
enmera-ready rapid publication jour- 
nal nnd carries as a valuable appendix 
the monthly bibliography on 
neuropeptides prepared by the Uni- 
versity -of Sheffield. Biomedical In- 
formulion Service, which Should en- 
able scientists to (race current papers 
of interest at a glance. The fact that 
papers appear within six weeks of 
acceptance makes it a most attractive 
journal in the race to be “first". When 
this newest journal reaches a wide - 
audience, the quality of its contribu- 
tions should improve; at present, they 
are not all of the same high standard. 
Nevertheless, it is obviously a journal 
with great potential. 

Mortyn Jones 

Mort vn Jones is reader in reproductive 
physiology in the department of 
gynaecology at St Thomas's Hospital 
Medical School, London. 

ary editors, whose staled intention is to 
present "results of ail kinds of studies 
In plants, animals and micro-organisms 
of the polar and subpolar regions". 
Will it help? 

Although this statement of editioriril- 
policy suggests that it could., there is 
room for doubt. A most useful service 
. that a new journal, could perform 
would be to attract reviews and synth- 
. eses'thnt might help polar biologists in 
related fields (o understand each 
others’ work and guide newcomers 
through the literature forest. Although 
one good review in each issue would be 
welcome and two would be a blessing, 
what' we buy in the first Six issues are 
some 46 papers, with few exceptions 
reporting new. work in relatively nar- 
row fields - 40 of them are exclusively 
Antarctic ami only one bi-polar ip. 
.approach. About one-third concern 
terrestrial 1 plants, one-third nre on 
Antarctic- plankton, with Euphausla 
superba the star att ruction - thus taking 
vefy literally the editorial injunction, 
that “papers must present results which 
are essentially new*. 

I hope . that the editors are not, in ' 
emphasizing their desire for new re- 
sults, 1 discouraging the new thoughts, 
new concepts ana new approaches to 

B plnr biology that many of' us would 
nd equally interesting, 

Bernard Stonehouse 

; Bernard Sionehduse edits y TPp1dr 
Rtcotd" at the Scott Polar Research 
r O^ivefsRy of Cambridge: 

, iji '.“rti-. I) 1 '-: j i ifi ii . » n -«in 
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Wiley journals 

INCLUDING WIUVHFYDIN JOURNALS 


Computer 

Spectroscopy 

An Intarnaiional Journal 

Hditor-in-Chier 
Dr H.A. Willis, UK 
Regional Ed i ton 
Professor C. Levy, USA 
ProfMor S. Sauk I. Japan 


Enhanced 


A communications medium for the laboratory 
scientist, centering on mini- and micro- 
computers. their applications in the control and 
operation of spectrometers and the acquisition 
and evaluation of data software and user- 
developed programs, hardware and the man- 
machine interface. 

Vol. 2 11984) Quarterly UK: £55.0 

Elsewhere: US SI 1 5.0 


SOFTWARE 

PRACTICE & EXPERIENCE. 

Editors 

Professor D.W. Barron, UK 
Dr C.A. Lang, UK 
Professor D.R, Hanson, USA 


SO FT W A RE caters for the software writer 
■ with the emphasis on conveying the results of 
practical experience for the benefit of the 
computing community. Both 'systems’ software 
and ‘applications* software, for use in batch, 
multi-access, interactive and real-time environ- 
ments are included. 

Vol. M (1984) Monthly UK: £1 15.00 

Elsewhere: US 5225^00 


International Journal for 

Numerical 

Engineering 

„ „ Editors 

Professor O.C. Zlcnkfewfci, 

UK 

Professor R.H. Gallagher, 

USA 


Methods in 

This journal provides a common platform for 
the presentation of papers and exchange or 
views an numerical methods, used to solve a 
vaneiy of engineering problems in such areas as 
heat transfer, structural analysis, fluid 
mechanics, and electronics. 

Vol. 20 (1984) Monthly UK: £180.00 

Elsewhere: US 5395.00 


These are Just three of the many Journals published by Wiley A detailed 
prospectus containing Information on the full list can teobtaZJbv 
writing, to the Journals Department at the address below. 


(\t ) ,ohn wik 7& Sons Limited 
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Optimal 

control 


Optimal Control: applications 
and methods 

edited by B. L. Pierson and 
M. J. Grimble 
Quarterly 
£70.00 per annum 
published by Wiley 

Control engineering lies, together with 
electronic and electrical engineering 
and computer science, at the heart of 
the new technological revolution con- 
cerned with industrial automation, sig- 
nal processing, information technolo- 
gy, and robotics. The concept of “con- 
trol” can be briefly described as the 
iroblem of obtaining desired be- 
tavioural characteristics from a system 
by on-line collection of data and the 
systematic (computer-aided) proces- 
sing of the data as an aid in decision 
making. 

These basic problems occur in 
almost all branches of engineering, 
economic decision-making, biotech- 
nology, and some branches of medi- 
cine. The field is therefore Inevitably 
mterdicipl inary, with an importance 
that is rapidly increasing as process 
plants increase in complexity and de- 
mands grow to increase efficiency, 
reliability and safety and to minimize 


Optics and 
lasers 

Optica and Lasers In Engineering: an 

in lernattoiuil journal 

edited byj.N, Butters 

Thrice yearly 

£41 .00 per annum 

published by Applied Science 

Publishers 

Although they were once often de- 
sertbed as an invention in search of 
applications, lasers have revolutio- 
nized optics. And there are now many 
applications over a broad field cover- 
ng biology medicine, physics, chemis- 
iy, surveying engineering and elec- 
ironies, 'Despite Its title, this new 
c™? 1 . nclu <J» coverage of all the 
industrial applications of optics. 

The popular conception of a laser is 
an emitter of a very powerful beam of 

Iff hi _ whlf'h mat, U. . s_ 


• usage of natural resources. 

Optimal control is a distinct and 
self-sufficient branch of control en- 
gineering that is concerned with, in 
rough terms, obtaining the “best" 
performance from a system . For exam- 
ple, it may be necessary to operate the 
plant to minimize energy consumption 
and hence cost. In general, the notion 
of “best" is formulated mathematically 
by requiring the decision-making proc- 
edure to minimize or maximize a 
performance index devised to repre- 
sent quality of control. The main 
problems or resenrch interest are the 
~ analysis and characterization of optim- 
al controls and the construction of 
efficient computational procedures, 
but the ultimate objective of the prog- 
ramme is the implementation of the 
resultant computer control scheme on 
industrial plant. 

The majority of journals with jn- 
. terests in optimal control cater for 
I theoretical studies. In contrast, this 
; new journal has an active editorial 
policy of attracting papers devoted to 
applications. Its mam aim seems to be 
to act as an international forum for 
applications studies to enable theore- 
tical researchers to identify the wide 
applicability of the ideas and unre- 
solved problem areas and to give 
researchers with an interest in one 
specific applications area some insight 
into problems arising in others. The 
international interest is illustrated by 
23 papers published in the last three 
issues with authors from over 11 coun- 
tries worldwide. These papers also 
indicate the success of the journal in 
attracting papers from many applica- 
tions areas including population con- 
trol, orbit transfer, resource alloca- 
tion, guidance, robotics, waste water 
treatment, control of chemical plant, 
fhip manoevring, and political iob- 

hinno Th„ U— S— r__. - sou „d 


applications where optical methods 
can be used to measure a wide range of 
properties, from velocity to electric 
current or voltage. Perhaps the most 
important application of optics nowa- 
days is in optica! communications. 
However, although this topic does not 
seem to be included in the journal, it is 
adequately covered by other specialist 
journals, ' 

This journal is clearly successful in 
forming a ink between academic work 
and applications in engineering. 
Although Its coverage is more limited 
than in journals such as Applied Op - 
tics, and there are obvious overlaps ■ 
wi «* Optfcal and Quantum Electronics j 
and Optics and Laser Technology, its i 
papers are of a high academic stan- j 
dard. 


Supplem ent 


electronic engineering' 

™ s ' h mathern . ati «, mlterife 1 

ond humanities and sodai!^- 
together with contribH S? ; 

asBLsr-*^tt! 

JST i< T. nal ««««<* a humberd 1 
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notions of optimal filtering. i so S j 
aspect of control methodology iff !- 
aspect that for good or fif. i w ’ 
popular in British industry due 
among other things, coraplujiy <t 1 
realization. U is, on the o&wlii •' 
more popular elsewhere, partial i 
m the United States. 

The journal’s limited reidcnhb 1 - 
might well have jeopardized its soma ;• 
but the editors have wisely dedddta i 
only four issues per year and are lit*;- 
a wide interpretation of their mi 
policy - illustrated by a rccenl sped 
issued devoted to self-tuning mi 
Although this field of study li u 
strictly speaking, a branch of optirf 
control, it is of great interest toapobf 
tions workers and combines the fof 
of prediction and modelling topredui 
control schemes with certain optiii' • 
ity properties. 1 

I have little doubt that, withhsnk,' 
interpretation, the journal has a wfii 
role to play for both authors 
readership. 

D. H. Owens 

D. H. Owens is reader in mri. 
engineering at the University c/Styf- 


c. J. R, Sheppard 


C J. R. She 
In engineer l 
Pembroke C 
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ght, which may be true in some 
circumstances. In fact, laser beams do 
not have to be powerful. The fun- 
damental characteristic of a laser beam 
thfl fact that its 

fi!m! 0nS j ar r in I ste P across its 
breadth and also. in ([me. Even If (he 

allows the Enmtobejbw^ 


«lybo 

rideodlsc player and analogous optical 
data, storage systems for computers; 

^■^ ■rcgulatity in (infe of the laser 
beaqi means that it has a well-defined 

Kfi u «n cy “'‘i th , en :^ re wavelehgth. 

T^la.. allows the laser , to be used to 
pleMure dlstartces to high accuracy, 
; | “ s n ^ ' an ; interferometric 
one lasc ' beam -is! 
W*b|ne and be compared 

Sno"?» het ‘ **$**** a re ’ in sur- ; 

or de- 

torriiatlOn to high accuracy. One itn- 

B8SL2W- 

hbltophy.ln.which one laser. beam,;' 


Chemical 

niche 

International Reviews In 
Physical Chemistry 
edited by A. D. Buckingham, 

Thomas and B. A, Thrush 
Thrice yearly ' 

£27,50 per annum (Individuals) , ' 
Sw® P n num (institutions) 
publlklied by Butterworths 

«liw by N. L. ABWgeKand 
Pw vqn R. Schleyer 

.Qutufeffy- 

iJJJ 22 P^anruiiri (surface mail)i 

5157 0) per annum (air mail) 1 

published by Wiley (Mew York) , y ' 

have a distinc 


ary interest, and have allowed ariffij 
to present comprehensive and deaW j 
surveys. This may lead to nfoi 
concentrating on their own wort;®*; 
well done, however, this can bed;, 
value. It is often useful to allow*** j 
research workers in a field to rrari 
their own recent work; andacdkctaL 
of such reviews provides a wlsSf 
supplement to me existing iflfrf 
literature. Recent topics reviewed fr I 
elude high sensitivity nuclear qw&h 
pole resonance, the pressure toafl* 
electronic energy levels, and the i* 
tionnl fine structure in dyfflrtjj 
photopliysical processes. The aiti* < 
arc well written and presently j 
addition the journal contains a ml 
set of book reviews. It can ceifwJ'J' 
recommended to all wishing to 
abreast of recent developments BL 
physical chemistry, especially i* *|; 
areas of theoretical chemislry »£ 
chemical physics. ■ 

Journal of Computational 
try, however, is (according to *t, 
criteria I have outlined) I esss0 ?^fr 
Although use of computational 
ques in chemistry is a rapidly 
area - and one which, as the 
have clearly realized, coven a ““ g 
ches of the subject - it is difficulty | 
that there is the need for a wv.ogL 
for such work. Good papers in uie?^ p 
of computational chemistry cafls^fi 
find several satisfactory e^linjr 
nals. It is also difficult toseeiWJl 
journal has identified a rea«rstof’ 
is not accessed by the exhN JE 

nolo I (c a rinndW*^ 


aiua« a tcnHin nuuiwci v., ^ 

papers which may not rew« 
attention they deserve unices 
ni is notably successful in 
against the already severe comp^ 


^Despite these dtfficultiesUj^ 
nal does seem to have 
attracting- good P a P^' . ^ 


. tion .of subject matter _ls 
There is tne inevitable high 
of quantum chemlstiy; ^ 
journal is" to succeed tne ednQ ^ 


J“*y; b« wed to record 
mirrors, or to. measure ■ 
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succeeds at; lea^t 


try, for example, moiecuiui 
and molecular dynamics- ‘ 

' those with an interest in theore 
'mnin.itslinnol rtuitlicFrV. me 


of thefts; ministry; 
Others rep- , 
IsijOufna). which^iy; 
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Patented 
life 

Biotechnology 

edited by Christopher G. Edwards 

Monthly 

S78 per annum 

published by Nalure Publishing 
(Macmillan) 

This new journal from the Nature 
stable will clearly be a useful guide for 
academics wishing to bridge (he diffi- 
cult gap between pure research and the 
industrial application of genetic man- 
ipulations. The 'journal should also 
provide a convenient monthly digest 
for commercial companies of activities, 
hnlh academic and industrial, in the 
“genetic engineering” field. Those in- 
terested in the more chcmicnl en- 
gineering end of biotechnology, 
however, will not find mucliofinlerest. 

The journal has several good fea- 
tures: an excellent gossip section on the 
latest developments in the application 
of basic research covering topics from 
plants (o plasmids; anti informative 

Self and 
non-self 


Immunology Today 
edited byJ.R. lnglis 
Monthly 

£19.50 per annum (individuals), 
Dfl306,00 (institutions) 
published by Elsevier Biomedical 


cades. I suspect that virtually all im- 
munologists read it, which is probably 
not true of more than one or two of the 
numerous other immunological jour- 
nals, and I am sure most of them 
wonder, as I do, how they managed 
before. 

Like its sister journal, Trends In 
Biochemical Sciences, it looks attrac- 
tive and up-to-date, with news on the 
front page and a discreet use of colour 
where necessary. The main difference 
from other journals, however, is that 
almost all its articles are commissioned 
by the editorial board - a panel of 16 
experts spanning the globe. This re- 
sults in a flow of topical reviews (of 
fields as well as meetings and even, 
political developments), critical com- 
mentaries, controversies, and highly 
personal hypothesbs. Hie format fe 
flexible enough to include articles of 
any length from one paragraph to six 
pages. 

Reading an issue of IT gives you the 
heady feeling oF being at an interna- 
tional meeting, and makes “normai" 
journals with their formalized layout 
and long publication delays seem 
almost nineteenth century. Even the 
book reviews reflect this difference, 
reviewers evidently feeling free to say- 
whnt they think In everyday, unstllted 1 
language. ... .. ! 

Rival editors, however, need riot 
tear unduly, as this new journal is not 
about to trike over the whole field. For 
P u ne thing, the articles inevitably reflect 
■ concepts of what is exciting 

and although they are laudably catho- 
lic, the same authors do tend to recur, 
similarly, certain arieas of interest:' 
molecular ' biology, ! autoimmunity, 
natural killer cells, and the major 
histocompatibility Complex.; • 

' I dq nQt khow how articles are 
reforeed. but I doubt if this will ever be 
‘U® place (o publish definitive break- 
throlighs, What the journal does show 
is how much room for diversity there is 
in sdontific journalism. We probably, 
need one journal like this In every field 
~ we certainly needed It In im-‘ 
munplogy; . / 1 


feature articles on (he possible use of 
gene manipulaiiiin m industrial fields 
beyond the obvious pharmaceutical 
applications. And novel features such 
as a monthly catalogue of current 
paleni applications and National Insti- 
tute of Health (why only American?) 
grant applications related to biotech- 
nology should provide a useful gauge 
to the pulse of the industry. 

The publisher hopes "to dose the 
gap between the basic researcher, 
applications engineer and marketing 
expert". Although the journal caters 
well enough for the latter, the basic 
researcher expecting to find a regular 
supply of good research articles, may 
well find it a little disappointing. 
Having started with two to three good 
quality research papers in the early 
issues this is nosv down to an occasional 
one in later issues. It is not clear 
whether this reflects a change in policy 
or problems of attracting suitable pap- 
ers to a new journal. This section will 
have lo be expanded if the journal is to 
be a convincing source of real sriencc 
to compete with Nature and Science, 
which already publish articles straddl- 
ing the acadcmic/industrial frontier. 

Mugnzines/joumals of this type, 
however, do seem to be subject lo 
handicaps in this respect. The produc- 
ers tend to be coy about instructions to 
authors and publishing policy for se- 
rious science papers, and by insisting 
on exlremely rapid acceptance rales (a 
few duyfi in some cases) valid peer 
review is always difficult. The emph- 
asis is on the magazine approach, with 
no editorial board to vet research 


■irliclcv li rviiMiiittol’c'ccn imsv 

it will be for a new imini.il n> u'-l.ihlmfi 
its scientific credentials under these 
conditions. 

Rimechitohifty. though proclaiming 
iisclf internal imial. has so far been 
heavily biased inwards (he United 
States - almost to the point •_»( 
parochialism in its news section. It is 


E arnchialism in its news scciinn. It is 
oped that contributions from Japan 
and Europe in particular will soon be a 
feature. It is inexpensive, but if this 


means more advertisements and anec- 
dotes and less sound science, iis early 
attraction may wane in academic quar- 
ters; | 

Barry Holland 

Professor Holland u Acting Director of 
the Leicester Uiocentre at the University 
nf Leicester. 

Cretaceous 

topics 

Crelaceous Research 
edited by Malcolm B. Ilart 
Quarterly 
£44.00 per annum 
published by Academic Press 

The Crelaceous period nf the Earth’s 
history extended from about 144 to 65 
million years before present. Accord- 
ing to an informal survey published in 


the October 1177 issue nf <ic»timrs. 
during tin.’ preceding icn years more 
papers on t retaccuus topics appeared 
dun fur any other unit of get 'logical 
time. Part nf the re.isnn lor the wide- 
spread resenrch interest in this period 
is because nf ns significance fur the 
interpretation nf the present-day dis- 
tribution of land ana sea and their 
fauna and flora. Among the important 
events which took place were the 
opening of the Atlantic as the Amer- 
icas, Europe and Africa parted com- 
pany. the rise of the flowering plants lo 
dominance in middle and low latitudes, 
and the extinction of a variety of plant 
and animal groups dose to or at the 
Cietaccous-Tertiary boundary. 

Cretaceous Research is one of many 
new geological journals that have 
appeared during tne past 15 years. By 
comparison with the majority of the 


older established society periodicals, towards ji 

few arc good value for money, and at m entology and 
its present subscription price* for four being prepared ti 
fairly slim issues per annum comprising aspect of Cre 

a total of some 40D-500 pages, this ip urna ’ has wide i 
relative newcomer is no exception. ^ nc b issue, apart 
However, participants in Project 5H tains a list ofreccr 
(mid- Cretaceous events) of the Inter- th e heading Bibl 
national Geological Correia! ion Prog- which certainly he 
ram me have been able lo obtain il at a increasing burden 
substantially reduced rate since its with the literatim 
inception in 19HU. — - - 

Is the addition of yet another Earth rv t n oJ , 
sciences journal to the many hundreds 1,1 Ba “Cll 


"nn". In the introduction to the first 
number it is slated that the incentive 
fur a new publication wus provided by 
the membership of the project, but 
despite the reasons given, comparable 
arguments could also be used to justify 
the production of other broadly based 
periodicals fox which gcolugicaf time is 
the only const mini. Fortunately this 
has not happened - yet. Ail of the 
articles that have appeared to date 
could easily have been accommodated 
elsewhere. 

Cretaceous Reiearch is. however, 
hardly likely to cease production be- 
cause of these criticisms. It is attracting 
some high quality articles on a variety 
of topics although, despite the editorial 
desire for more contributions with 
geochemical, geophysical and pet- 
roleum exploration themes, the major- 
ity have not sutprisingly been orien- 
tated towards palaeontology, sedi- 
mentology anti stratigraphy. By 
being prepared lo publish papers on 
any aspect of Cretaceous geology, the 
journal has wide readership potential. 
Each issue, apart from the first, con- 
tains a list of recent publications under 
the heading Bihliugrnphin Crclucea, 
which certainly helps to ease the ever- 
increasing burden of keeping abreast 
with the literature. 


already in existence really necessary? 
Despite my research bias towards the 
Cretaceous and my participation in 
Project 5B, the answer really must be 


D. J. Batten Is lecturer in geology and 
mineralogy at the University of Aber- 
deen. 


JOURNALS 
FROM 
ACADEMIC 
PRESS fa 


Brain and 
Cognition 

Editor! //A, Whitaker 
Brain and Cognition focusea on 
the nan linguistic aspects of 
neuropsychology, disseminating 
the latest research findings on 
motor sensory processes, visual 
and spatial processes, memory, 
emotion, sex dlBerences, 
hemispheric differences, praxis, 
attention, consciousness, and 
cognitive processes. 

1984: Volume 3 (Quarterly) 

Full Rate: £42.25^59.00 
Personal Rate: £2S.50/$33.0G 


Developmental 

Review 

Editor: QJ. Whitehurst , 
Developmental Rcoieiv publishes 
original articles on conceptual 
issues in psychological 
development. Papers present 
summaries of programmatic and 
theoretical research, empirical 
findings that are provocatlvo 
and or particular relevance for 
developmental theory, and 
integrated collections of papers 
on a single topic. 

FVU* RateStfifewf ly ^' '■ 

Personal Rate: £21 .60/130.00 


Cretaceous 
’ Research 

Edltors-lo-Chlef: ME. Hart 
and E,Q. Kauffman , ■ 

Cretaceous Research publishes. 

1 1* high-quality contributions fiom 
ailch varied disciplines as .. . 

•; paleontology^ stratigraphy, ' . 

.. geophysics, oceanography, 

; deep-sea research, petroleum ' 
geology, geochemistry,. 

. sediipeptolagyaoijl plate 
tec ton ice. . 


IMA Journal of 

Numerical 

Analysis 

Editors: Jf.W. Morton and 
MJD. Powell 

This journal presents a bale need 
coverage of both the practical 
and theoretical aspects of the 
subject. Papers providing a 
thorough ond detailed analysis 
of a class of methods will appear 
together with articles on new 
methods that have been 
developed with the promise of 
wide applicability. 

1984: Volume 4 (Quarterly) 

Full Rate: £84.70^172.70 

Journal of 
Algorithms 

Editors: DK. Knulh and 
H.3. Wilf 

This journal publishes papers in 
the areas of complexity theory, 
algorithms on graphs, 
combinatorial searches and 
objects, discrete optimization, 
geometric algorithms, 
arithmotic algorithms, and 
methods of algorithmic analysis. 
1984: Volume 6 (Quarterly) 

Full Rate: £78.60/3110.00 ' 
Personal Rate: £42.60/959.00 

Advances in 

Applied 

Mathematics 

Edltori Qian-Carlo Rata 
This interdisciplinary journal 
features articles on: continuum 
mechanics, mathematical 
physics, statistics, the newer 
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Is of mathematical biology* 
mathematical economics, • 
communication theory and 
computer science. 

1984: Volume 5 (Quarterly) 

Full Rate: £65.76492.00 
Personal Rato: £85.25/939.00. 

ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 

Food : 

Microbiology 

Editdri&ff.'fanmA 


NEW JOURNALS 

Journal of Cereal 
Science 

Editor: T. Gallia rd 
This new international 
quarterly publication aims to 
cover cereal science research as 
It relates to the functional 
and/or nutritional quality or 
cereal grains and their products. 
Tho journal is essential reading 
fbr food scientists and 
technologists, plant scientists, 
nutritionists and those 
concerned with. the production 
and use of cereal crops. 

1984: Volume 2 (Quarterly)' 
Full Rato: £88.00^95.00 

Waste Management 
& Research 

Managing Editors] RB.Dean, 
T.H. Christensen 
This now international journal 
Is devoted exclusively to the 
subject of waste management, 
providing essential information 
oTpractical application for those 
who are responsible for the 
management of both municipal 
and industrial waste. Papers 
cover all aspects of city 
cleansing, recycling, 
engineering and design studies; 
effects on health, environmental 
quality and urban aesthetics. 
1084: Vohimo 2 (Quarterly) . 

Full Rate: £48.00/995.00 

Molecular Biology 
and Medicine 

Editora-imChief: K.S. Lennox 
andS.Brettner 

-Molecular Biology & Medicine 
aims to provide a meat ipg 
ground between the basic 
scientist and the clinician, and 
to build up connections between 
molecular biology and clinical 
medicine. The journal will 
publish papers in molecular 


prirpary .rewOrchpaport, short 
corpmunicatipiis, reviews, 

' ; reports of meetings, book . 

. , reviews and nows items denting 
. with all microbiological aspects , 


tectonics. . . . 1 , ■ of the food qn<f beverage 

1984: " Volume 5 (Quarterly)- ■ >. Industries, The subjects covered 

Pull Rato: £48.00/1126.00 will include fpod quality, food 


food^md beverage processing. . . 
19841- Volume 1 (Quarterly) 

Full to; £42.00498.00 


biology, coll biology, 
biochemistry and biophysics. A’ 
key aspect or this journal Is 
rapid publication ofhigh-qunHty 
papers,' Blnco it la important that 

K s in this fast moving field- 
blished quickly., 

1984: Volume 2 (Bi-Monthly) , 

' Full Rata: £60.00/9100.00 ' 
Personal Rato: £26.00/950.00 . 


• por fiirther informtiUoiH . 

5 j ' Sample copies write fo : . . 

&ta Whitfield, 

Jpurnala Marketing DopL, 

i , -»■ i A , cou0niio PTfiB& InQi 

(London) Lid., 

24-28 Oval Road, 

• London NWL7DX." 
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New Journals from 

GORDON AND 
BREACH 

CHEMISTRY IN 
ECOLOGY 

Editor E.J. Perkins 
Exptoraa the role of chamfairy in the 
environment with innovative review 
articles, original papers and shod 
• communications, which include 
coverage ol biological Interactions, 
waste disposal and toxicology. 

ISSN 0276-7540 

Volume2(4is8ueB):£l61 

COMPLEX VARIABLES 
Theory and Application 

An international Journal 

Editors: Robert P. Glib art. 

Klaus Habetha 

Reports on the latest research on 
classical function theory and Its 
applications In all fields of science 
and engineering. 

ISSN: 0276-1 077 
Volume 2 (4 Issues): £1 34 

MINERAL 

PROCESSING AND 
TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 

An International Journal 
Edllor-ln-Ch!ef: Richard J. Borg 
International in outlook, this Journal 
covers the latest progress in 
research and development In 
mineral processing and extractive 
metallurgy, with particular 
mphaas on engineering aspects. 
I8N: 0273-3706 
Volume 1 (4 Issues}: £142 

MAGNETIC 
SEPARATION NEWS 

Editors: M. R. Parker, 

F. J. Friodlaender 
A new, rapid communication 
medium whlolueflects original 
research -both Industrial and 
. acadsmla-on all aspects of 




vohini «1 ( 4 luuea );£65 ' 

NONDESTRUCTIVE 

TESTING 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Editor: Jack Blitz 




ISBN: 0278-0895 
Volume 1(6 Issues): £139 

Information and free sample copies 


Global 

problems 

The Environmentalist: the 
international Journal for all 
professionals concerned with 
education, training and 
communication In ever)' area 
of environmental protection 
edited by David Hughes-Evans 
1 and J. H. Aldrich 
Quarterly 
SFr 165 per annum 
published by Elsevier Sequoia 

I Environ mental Education and 
Iniormaflon 

edited by Graham Ashworth 
Quarterly 
£34.00 per annum 
published by Taylor & Francis 

Environmental problems have always 
been with us, but (heir urgency has 
only been appreciated by a large’ 
number of people in the past 15 to 20 
years. In the wake of this new percep- 
tion of our environment have come 
demands that environmental educa- 
tion be developed in schools, colleges, 
universities and among the public at 
large. Organizations have been created 
such as the Internationa l Union for the 

Pollution 

monitoring 

Environmental Monitoring and 
ASiwmeBl; an International Journal 
edited by G. B. Wtersma and AYl. Son? 
Quarterly 

DfU43.00per annum 
published by D . Reide I 

The environmental revolution has con- 
tributed to the proliferation of journals 
dunng (lie past decade. A new journal 
in this area, particularly one published 
as a commercial venture ana not by a 
teamed society, must be carefully 
examined. What new features does it 
have to offer? 

Environmental Monitoring - and 
Assessment is the rather ponderous 
title of n journal now in its third year. If 
aims to report progress in pollution 
monitoring, emphasizing scientific 
principles In the design of monitoring 


Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN). conferences have 
been organized, and projects sucli as 
Man ana the Biosphere (MAB) have 
been sponsored. 

These two new journals are part of 
this general movement, and both 
started publication in 1981. Of the two. 
The Environmentalist is the glossier 
publication. Designed fora wide read- 
ership (the professional, policy-mak- 
ers, employers, researchers, con- 
cerned individuals), as is evident by the 
range and style of articles published, it 
is liberally sprinkled with photographs 
. which illustrate its articles, or which 
focus on people who are prominent in 
the environmental movement. 

Environmental Education and in- 
formation is perhaps more obviously 
academic in its format and appeal. It 
contains a section (the major one) of 
learned articles which range across the 
whole Reid of environmental educa- 
tion, with a balance between articles 
concerned with environmental prob- 
lems and those concerned with the 
teaching of environmental issues. A 
second section contains information 
about publications, conferences and 
educational aids, and there is a final 
section of book reviews. Some of the 
articles are illustrated with photo- 
graphs, but to a lesser extent than The 
Environmentalist. 

This latter journal is also divided 
into sections. The first, called “edito- 
rial", has a number of messages from 
the editors, guest editors and “other 
persons" such as politicians. The 
second part consists of “papers" 
(almost none of these are concerned 
with the educational aspects of the 
environment); the third contains news 
and comments and is journalistic in 
style; the fourth contains “conference 

“International Workshop on Exposure 
Monitoring" (Las Vegas, October, 
1981) and are almost all of high quality, ■ 
Part three consists of separately contri- 
buted papers, some interesting, some 
not, whereas part four again arises 
from the papers of the second interna- 
tional symposium on “Integrated 
Globa) Monitoring of Environmental 
Pollution" (Tbilisis, 1981), which is 
very disappointing. 

What is not made dear, however, is 
whether the conference papers have 
been subject to the same peer review 
system as normal journal papers. Parts 
one and two present the multidisciplin- 
ary approach, often underpinned by 
mathematical system modelling. In the 

E ast, pollution problems have often 
sen treated on a phenomenological, 
single-issue, basis with little numerical 
input. These workshop papers show 
that most current problems have many 
contributing parameters and that 
strategically planned, extensive sam- 
pling of high quality is required as the 
first step. In many situations, major 
pollutant sources and their subsequent 
pathways are- indirect anil multimedia 
transport and transformations can ; 
occur: Again it is emphasized that any 
control strategy can be reduced in its 
effect tty the "residual shifting" prob- 
lem, that is, reduction in a pollution t 
release tp; one medium can increase i 
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reports" and conference announce- 
ments; and the last part book re- 
views. It ismore self-consciously inter- 
national in its authorship, whereas En- 
vironmental Education and Informa- 
tion is somewhat more dependent on 
British authors. Both journals have im- 
pressively large advisory boards drown 
from experts from a large number of 
countries; indeed, some appear on both 
boards. 

Clearly, both journals contain arti- 
cles ana information of interest to 
those attempting to keep abreast of 
environmental issues. Only Environ- 
mental Education and Information, 
however, is specifically concerned with 
educational issues, although these arc 
addressed mainly to upper secondary 
and higher education teachers. 
Teachers of younger children are more 
likely to find what they want in the 
Bulletin of Environmental Education. 

Both journals go beyond what is 
offered in such smaller scale publica- 
tions as Connect (UNESCO) or Reed 
(Council for Environmental Educa- 
tion). They are therefore likely to 
inform and stimulate those who have o 
serious interest in environmental 
education - be these geographers, 
biologists, chemists, architects or any 
other specialist. None of the articles 
seem too technical in their presenta- 
tion to make them inaccessible to any 
but specialists in that field. Non- 
specialist readers should therefore be 
able to understand what is being said 
and see the relevance of the points 
being made to his or her work. 



Inorganic 
merger j 
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Polyhedron: thelnternaUorudj^ ! 

for Inorganic and organometalltc 

chemistry J 

edited by Geoffrey Wilkinson 
Monthly 

$500.00 per annum 
published by Pcrgamon Press 

to" those who have followed^ 
Maxwel s attempts to rallonaW 
fcssional soccer in the Oxford arwh 

crnnfino Thonwc n . . ' I 


creating Thames Valley Royal! ft* 
an nma 1 carnation of Oxford Uaiw 
and Reading Town football dute.fc 


Norman Graves 

Norman Graves is professor of geogra- 
phy education at the University of 
London institute of Education. 

powerful tools for testing cost-effective 
control strategies. 

Another theme is pollution assess- 
ment - the quantification of exposure 
response through determination of the 
relationship between source and expo- 
sure, followed by the relationship 
between exposure and effect, on hu- 
mans in particular and the environ- 
ment in general. In this respect, parts 
one and two are worth reading. 

Part four fails to achieve the aims of 
its grandiose title, for it is parochial in 
outlook, its analysis is bland, and 
intentions rather than results pre- 
dominate. 

Although this journal hns some good 

E oints, Its uneven quality must surely 
c a cause for concern. 

Malcolm Fox 

Malcolm Fox lectures on pollution 
control at Leicester Polytechnic. 


Zeolites: the international journal of 
molecular sieves (quarterly, £80.00 per 
annum), which was first published bv 
Butterworth Scientific in 1981, con-- 
tinues to cover all aspects of this 
industrially important group of synthe- 
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appearance of Polyhedron wiilstrikez 
familiar chord. Polyhedron mnm • 
Pergnmon's attempt to create aw ! 
and prestigious journal from ih tl» * 
nalof Inorganic and Nuclear Cham I 
and the Journal of //loreanie ^ f 
Nuclear Chemistry Letters. ■ 
As an influential journal in fc t 
1950s, the former published, fora* j 
pie, important papers on the he 
effect by Chatt and Orgel andlWoui p 
organometallic molecules by Pipers! • 
Wilkinson. And the latter pifar.. 
short communications; Hlthougfa i : 
never became a premier sritnfi f : 
journal, it provided a useful outlet bj: 
papers which did not meet the non. 
exacting standards of Chemlcdfar. 
munications. During the Hfflhik: 
number of papers published in tte 
journals from world class inorcui 
chemistry laboratories decreased^: \ • 
refereeing policy slackened and ik J 
journals declined. Clearly the lime kd' 
come for n new direction. •' 
First published in 1982, ibewi' 
journal was named Polyhedron jr 
order to emphasize the fad that; 
comes from the same stable is ft j 
rahedron, the successful organic iri . 
niistry journal founded by Sir Robe) ; 
Robinson and R. B. Woodwaiito! ■ 
fessor Sir Geoffrey Wilkinsofi-* | 
Nobel prize winning inorganic due* V 
- was appointed caitor-in-chiefuh ; 
new nil British editorial bfiari" 
recruited. 

Tlie wide variety of papers pnMjjjd ? 
in recent issues of the JourwdwWj; 
accurately the broad nature of model >• 
Inorganic chemistry. In addition u f • ; 
those papers reporting results si®- 1- 
rent growth areas such as eta® j . 
chemistry, orgHnometallic chen^i, ' 
and the coordination cbeafi*) H ; . 


popular areas of transition owui^h - 
main group chemistry. 
recent issues of the journal WrP 
papers dealing with sulphur-nttOF fi- 
ring compounds, and theorgawjjK: 
lie chemistries of phosphorus and ! Wty 
mony. ** 

Although much of the joffl® 
devoted to the description « 
compounds, there are In addiWJJ^ 
papers dealing with the 
spectroscopic and physical nww® 
inorganic compounds. In 
there have been a number olrrj 
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Mobile 
cells 

Journal of Muscle Research 
and Cell Motility 
edited by R. T. Tregcar, 

C. C. Ashley and A. G. Weeds 
Bimonthly 
£74.50 per annum 
published by Chapman & Hall 

For many years the emphasis of re- 
search in the general area of motility 
was essentially limited to the studv of 
muscle. Muscles arc often beautifully 
organized and extensive, especially the 
striated muscles in vertebrates and 
insects, and this allowed the rapid 
application of the new structural and 
physiological techniques developed in 
(lie 1950s and 1960s. Similarly, 
biochemists could take advantage of 
the large quantities of protein available 
for analysis. However, based on the 
resulting background knowledge about 
muscle structure and biochemistry, 
and aided by the advent of new or 
improved techniques, the post decade 
has seen the emergence of the general 
area of cell mofiiity (that is, motility in 
non-muscle cells) as a flourishing, 
rapidly growing and almost separate 
discipline. 

In fact, many forms of cell motility 
involve the interaction of the same 
major proteins, actin and myosin, as 
muscular contraction, and in both 
cases it is the relative sliding of actin 


filaments and myosin aggregates, 
driven by the immediate energy source 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP), which 


tlmsc 

centre un nucr.Huhules rather than 
actin and myosin, it seems (h.it inntum 
is caused by tin ATP-Jnven “sliding 
microtubule" mechanism which mav in 
some wavs be analnguus In the “sliding 
filament'' mechanism in muscle. 

An attraction of this new journal is 
that it recognizes the enormous over- 
lap of these two aspects uf motility and 
it provides the possibility of further 
cross-fertilization. In the* three years 
since its inception in March I9KU. the 
journal has contained u mix of substan- 
tial original papers spread across both 
disciplines, although to dale, despite 
the good intentions of the editors, it 
has been rather heavily weighted to- 
wurds muscle. To increase the cell 
motility content of the journal, the two 
original editors recently coopted Dr 
Alan Weeds (of the MRC Laboratory 
of Molecular Biology. Cambridge), "a 
one-time muscle biochemist now 
switched to cell motility, and with his 
support they are actively seeking more 
contributions on cell motility. Never- 
theless. there seems to be no dearth of 
papers on muscle, and 1983 sees an 
increase from four to six issues per 
year. 

Most papers are accessible to u 
broad readership and the presentation 
in all subject areas is good. In addition 
to the original papers in the journal 
(and one must admit that, as in most 
publications, there arc occasional ex- 
ceptions to the usually good scientific 
standard) there have also been several 
invited review articles which have 
generally been timely, well-written and 
interesting. Also included have been 
reports of meetings and workshops on 
muscle and motility, occasional edito- 
rial comments and very occasional 
book reviews (once again of mixed 
quality). The journal also reproduces 
in full each year the contributed ab- 
stracts of the annual “European Con- 
gress of Muscle and Motility” - a very 
useful service. 

This journal has great potential and 
has made a good start. 


Laser 

spectrum 


Laser Chemistry: un internal limal 
journal 

edited by R.,1. Vetter rial 

Bimonthly 

£97 per annum 

published by I iarwoud Academic 
(Gordon & Breach) 

When I graduated in 1955 the first laser 
was still five years away, the first 
tunable laser, the first ultraviolet and 
infrared lasers still further away, and 
even ihc notion of lasers reaching 
towards the x-ray region was ihoughi 
impossible until well into the 19WN. 

Now lasers are ubiquitous, covering 
a broad swathe of the electromagnetic 


sp-.'itrurn. penelr.il mg almost every 
aspect “I HTciinlii' utipinv ;m>l still 
gcncr.ilinu excitement and imU’ nli.it 
lor new ,ip|iln.i lions and de wit ipment. 
Tlicir impact hi the fields of clk-mi -dry. 
elicnnc.il plivsics. spectroscopy, atomic 
and molecular physics and increasing- 
ly. in h mingy, lias nltcii been revolu- 
tionary. "Laser- free spectroscopy" is a 
rarity at gatherings of rescarth'spei- 
troscopists, while conferences on the 
dynamics of chemical reactions, and on 
print* ichcn iis( ry and phmohinlogy. 
nave been transformed by the laser 
revolution. 

In such circumstances, the current 
research journals may respond by 
introducing laser-related sections in 
their ci interns nr they may become 
almost wholly devoted to laser de- 
velopment and applications especially 
where the urgency and competition is 
fell most acutely. At their best these 
convey the heady excitement of novel- 
ties for which (lie researcher craves; ai 


ilieir worst, they can develop into 
“ Journals of Breathless Communica- 
tions" as the excitement degenerates 
into an unthinking hysteria An 
alternative uml more mature response 
is to introduce new specialist journals 
that provide an ordered outlet for the 
flood ul new research, and tins is (he 
aim of the editor of Laser C hemhiry, a 
new journal “intended to bridge the 
gap between physics and chemistry 
laser-related research". 

With the ferment of activity in laser 
research and the quality of its inter- 
national hoard, this new journal should 
rapidly gain momentum and respecta- 
bility. K ought mu in hick potential 
authors once established. 

1*. Simons 

J. I*. Simons is professor of physical 
chemistry at the University of' Not- 
tingham. 


causes movement. In addition, some 
aspects of the control of activity In- 
volve similar regulatory proteins such 
as tropomyosin and the troponin-like 
calcium-bindi ng proteins. Even in 

Pollution 

episodes 

Environmental Pollution 
Series B: Chemical and Physical 
edited by Kenneth Mellanby 
Four Issues per volume, two 
volumes per year 
£95.00 per two volumes 
published by Applied Science 
Publishers 

Chemistry in Ecology 
edited by E, J. Perkins 
Four issues per volume block 
£161 ,00 per volume 
published by Go rdon &.Breach 

The most challenging area of current 
environmental research concerns the 
ecological implications of man-made 
pollution - a topic of interest to both 
these international journals, although 
they approach it in contrasting ways. 

Strictly speaking. Environmental 
Pollution is. not a new journal, as it first 


pioiogtcal- matters warranted division 
Into series A (ecological and biologic- 
al) and series B (chemical and physic- 
al). the latter, now having an estab- 
lished reputation for high-quality, re- 
fereed research papers on a wide range 
of atmospheric, aquatic and terrestrial 


Sjcal nRlure is included in series A. 
although discussions of the, ecological 
impact of the different forms of pollu- 
tants are preferred for series B.. .. 

■ .The Journal , also encourages papers 
wth an emphaslj either on the dl$tribp- 
tjon of pollutant* or neyjtechniques for 


John Squire 

John Squire Is reader in biophysics at 
Imperial College, London. 


Many current research programmes 
are focused on the evaluation of the 
mechanisms and rates of pollutant 
transfer, inferred from measurements 
on natural systems. The quantitative 
information gleaned from ’these studies 
is crucial to the development of predic- 
tive ecosystem models and there are 
too few papers in this journal reflecting 
the present trends. 

Chemistry in Ecology ; first pub- 
lished in 1982, entered the academic 
arena with some bright, new ideas. Its 
aims are to publish refereed research 
• papers of work carried out by both 
chemists and ecologists and to fester 
interdisciplinary study, so desperately 
needed in the solution of complex 
environmental problems. 

Tiiis is especially true in the study.of 
natural waters, where chemists and 
ecologists have tended to work In 
isolation. For many chemists the eco- 
system is still something of a "black 
box", even in a well researched area 


placed by the journal is less on pollu- 
tant distributions and more on fun- 
damental studies to include theoretical 
treatments of the influence of chemical 
state on biological activity. - 
As these aims hove a lot in common 
with highly regarded journals such as 
the Journal of Ecology (mainly plant j 
ecology) and the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Marine Biology and Ecolo- 
gy , it may prove difficult to persuade 
researchers to change their established 
publishing patterns, Indeed, this was 
evident In the first volume of Chemistry 
in t Ecology which' contained many, 
papers with a strong marine flavour; 
and in an annual review the Editor 
mad* it . dear that a wider vieto of 
ecological problems Is preferable. One 
important advantage pf this journal is. 
its rapid publication tfme. as authors 
can submit their , manuscripts in a 
camera-ready form:'. ' i%\. 

■ This journal is potentially. very use. 
ful, and provided the papers are df.a> 
high standard with a distinctive charac? 


which - also:, contains many papers oir) 
pollutant • distributions. Apart from) 
major pollutfon’ eplsodes, this typt of 
s|udy is pf limited Value,; as it reflects ' 
PHr? Y -^l ‘ additions, Which are of . 
Ujp mferestto f|ie international scien-,; 
pap community! ■*- - . 


community, : 


ter, it should find its way into mahy 
libraries and laboratories. .j;.:, 

Geoffrey Milliard , V- ;. 

^ , 

Geoffrey . MUtwdrd '■ ft , senior Iqbhtiyr, 
in' acemography '■‘■•■at r Plymouth 
Polyiech^lot - •• - ? r 
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New journals in a tradition of excellence 


New journals 

Abacus 

Edilor-ln-Chief: A. Ralston 

(1984, Vol. 1, 4 issues: DM 46, -/approx. US $ 18.00) 

JMC1 - The Journal of Molecular 
and Cellular Immunology 

Managing Editor: Charles A Janeway, Jr. 

( 1983-84, Vol. 1. 6 issues: DM 324,-/approx. US S 1 25.00) 

Manual Medicine 

Managing Editors: Ph. E. Qrcenman, U. Moritz 
(1984, Vol. 1,4 issues: DM 116,-/appnox. US$45.00) 

Medcomp - 

Computers in Medical Practice 

Co-Editors: C. McDonald, R. A. Potacsck 

(1984, Vol. 1, 6 Issues: DM 46,-/approx. US $ 18.00) 

New Generation Computing 

EditaNn-Chlef: T. Moto-oka 

(1984, VoL2. 4 Issues: DM 250, -/approx. US S 96.00) 

Nowin their first volume 

Chinese Journal of Oceanology 
and Limnology* 

Editor: C.fCTteng 

(1984, Vol. 2, 2 issues: DM 73, -/approx. US $ 28.00) 

The Einstein Quarterly Journal of 
Biology and Medicine 

Published on behalf oTlhe Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
Editor: T.C.Sacklor 

(1984, VqL 2, 4 Issues: DM 203,-/cpprox, US S 78.00) 

Experiments in Fluids 

Editors: W. Merzklrch and J. H. WhJtolaw 

(1984, Vol. 2, 4 issues: DM 148,-/approx. US $ 57.00) 

MedR - Medizinrecht** 

(1984, Vol. 2, is issues'; DM 128,-Mpprox. US$ 49.00) 

World Journal of Urology 

Edltois-in-Chlef: U. Jonas. R, J. Knne 

(1984, Vol, 2, 4 issues: DM 98,-/approx. US $ J8.00) 


Fbr a fife sampla copy, or (brthar infeminlion, 
please return the coupon at right to: .. .. ; 

SpringerAfcriag, Journal Promotion Dept., P.O.Box 105280, .■ 
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; Sprlngw-M>rlag New York Int, Journal Promotion DepL, 
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Now in their second volume 

Coral Reefs 

Coondinating Editor: D.R.Suxldart 

(1984, Vol. 3, 4 issues: DM !28.-/approx. US $ 49.00) 

Geochemistry* 

Editor: Tu Guangchi 

(1984, Vol. 3, 4 issues: DM I20,-/approx. US $ 50.00) 

Human Neurobiology 

Managing Editor: I.Rcntschlcr 
( 1984, Vol. 3. 4 issues: DM 128, -/approx. US $ 49.00) 

Journal of Plant Growth Regulation 

Editor-In-Chief: T.C. Moore 
( 1984, Vol. 3. 4 Issues: DM 1 81 .-/approx. US $ 70.001 

Medicine and Law 

Edliordn-Clilcf: A.Comii 

( 1984. VoL 3, 4 Issues: DM 120, -/approx. US S 46.00) 

Plant Cell Reports 

Managlng Erjllors: K. Hahlbrock and O. LQomboig’ 

(1984,. Vol. 3, 6 Issues: DM 196,-Aipprox. US $ 75.00) 

Polar Biology 

Managing Editor: G. Hempel 

(1984, Vol. 3, 4 issues: DM 168, -/approx. US$ 65.00) 


Now being published by Springet^terlag 

Experimental Hematology 

( 1984, Vol. 12, 10 issues: DM 324,-/approx. US $ 125.00) 

Statistische Hefte/ Statistical Papers 

(1984, Vol. 25, 4 Issues: DM l28,-/approx. US $49.00) 

Of special interest ' 

Rheumatology International 

Clinical nnd Experimental investigations 

Coordinating Editor: E.-M.lcnimel . ^ ■ 

(1984, Vol. 4, 4 issuos: DM 128,-/approx. US $ 49.00) 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
JOURNALS 
PUBLISHED IN 1983 
BYPERGAMON PRESS 


CHEMISTRY 

BIOTECHNOLOGY ADVANCES 
2 issues per annum 

Annual subscription (19B4I US$100.00 

JOURNAL OF PHARMACEUTICAL & 
BIOMEDICAL ANALYSIS 
Published quarterly 

An nual su bscripilon 11984) US$80.00 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 
ft DESIGN 

Published bi-monthly 

Annual subscription (1384) US$134.00 

THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Published monthly 

Annual subscription ( 1 984) US$84.00 

COMPUTER SCIENCE & 
APPUCATIONS 

SYSTEMS RESEARCH 
Published quarterly 

Annual subscription (1984) US$00.00 

TELEMATICS ft INFORMATICS 
Published quarterly 

Annual subscription 11884) US$95.00 

ENGINEERING/MATERIALS 

SCIENCE 

ENERGY DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 
Published quarterly 

Annua) subscription (1984) US$235.00 

HAZARDS. POLLUTION & 

LEGISLATION IN THE COATINGS FIELD 
Published quarterly 

Annual subscription (1BB4) U8S200.00 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF IMPACT 


Ml < U 'J (c| 


Published quarterly 

Annual subscription (1984) U8$60.00 

PREVIEWS OF HEAT & MASS 

TRANSFER 

Published bi-monthly 

Annual subscription (1984) U8S12B.M 

ROBOTICS ft COMPUTER-INTEGRATED 
■ MANUFACTURING 
Published quarterly 

Annual subscription ( 1 984} U8$8B.M 

WELDING IN THE WORLD 
fl Issues per annum 

Annual subscription (19B4) US$55.00 

ENVIRONMENTAL & EARTH 
SCIENCES 

AQUA 

Published bi-monthly 

Annuel subscription (19B4I US$6Q.Q0 

JOURNAL OF AFRICAN EARTH 


Published quarterly 
Annual subscription (1964) 


U8860.Q0 


WATER SUPPLY 
Published quartet ly 

Annual subscription (1884) U 8$2io.oo 

INDUSTRIAL & BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
BANKING WORLD 
Published monthly 

An nuel subscription 11984} U BS32.40 

THE WHARTON ANNUAL 
1 1ssue par annum 

Annual subscription (1984) US$26.00 

UFE SCIENCES, MEDIQINE & 
AGRICULTURE 

ALCOHOL. & ALCOHOLISM 
Published quarterly. 

Annual subscription (1984) U8975.0D 

CURRENT AWARENE88 IN . 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Published monthly - '* 

Annual Subscription (1984) USI1E00.00 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL NEUROSCIENCE 
Published bi-monthly 
Annual subscription 118841 ■ U89150.00 

MEDICAL ONCOLOGY ft TUMOR 
PHARMACOTHERAPY 
Ptibltahed quarterly 

Annual subscription <1Sfi'4) ' US$80.00 

MURN'AL OF EMERGENCY MEDICINE 

Published bi-monthly 

Annual subscription 11884)', US$96,00 

THE DRUG INFORMATION JOURNAL . 
.Publish s d quarterly 

Annual subscription (1884) US *50.00 
SOCIAL/BEHAVIOBAL . . v ... 
GCieNC^S.Si THE LIBERAL - 

'ARTS; . • i 

Publjehad quarterly 

Annual subsbrfellon (1984) ; . US$76.QO- 

: JOUpNALOFiCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY. * 
Publb Nd dgartarty ■ . -o 

■ Anhtial subsoriptl on (1984) USI^O-OO 

jjlEW IDEAS |N PBYCHOiOGVi , Y ‘ 

Anntijil au^cripilpn ll&$4l UgHS-W , 

■ " I;.’ 

j t^r^d^hqut; . 

t.lUrtlda.- '..I 

r. "v. . 
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Individual 

fruits 


Personality and Individual Differences 

edited by H . J. Eysenck 

Bimonthly 

$75 per annum 

published by Pergamon Press 

Individuals are not identical. Some 
experimental psychologists in search of 
simple empirical results are often de- 
feated by rnis ugHest of faces; whereas 
correlational psychologists who in- 
vestigate differences in cognition, per- 
sonality, or social behaviour among 
people readily lake up the challenge to 
discern order in their com plicated sets 
of observations. Hosvever, they all too 
often fail to make use of controlled 
experiment, and the hypothetico- 
deductive method in the explanation of 
their results. 

Personality and Individual Differ- 
ences, a journal founded in 1980 by its 
influential editor-in-chief, provides a 
home For reports of research into the 
structure and development of perso- 
nality, and the causation of individual 
differences. Thus, it seeks to publish 
papers which combine both the ex- 
perimental and correlational 
approaches to the study of individuals. 
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Evsenck. A book reviews section is 
carried in all issues and provides help- 
ful criticism of recent volumes includ- 
ing those not written in the English 
language (not all American). 

An indication of the considerable 
enthusiasm which the journal has 
stimulated in the psychological com- 
munity is that it originally appeared 
quarterly. It should certainly be read 
by any psychologist who claims to have 
a serious interest in the scientific 
examination .of individual differences. 

R. E. Rawles 

R. E. Rawles is lecturer and departmen- 
tal tutor in psychology at University 
College London. 


Preference is given to work based on 
good theoretical foundations, and, 
there is a special interest in genetical 
and environmental factors Bnd their 
interaction as causes of psychological 
differences. 

Each issue of the journal contains 
about ten main articles, addressing 
topics such as neuroticism, ex- 
traversion and openness to experi- 
ences; classical conditioning and 
socialization; multivariate compari- 
sons of the intellectual performance of 
black and while children; and perso- 
nality and the perception of television 
violence. 

A second section, ’’notes and shorter 
communications”, then presents em- 
pirical findings of moment and poten- 
tial theoretical importance. Discover- 
ies range from (lie insulting: France has 
the lowest mean IQ in comparison with 
20 other European countries, through 
the startling: psychotlcism (like neuro- 
ticism) may impair marital satisfaction, 
lo the wagging: a relatively short 
forefinger is indicative of assertiveness 
In women, though the relationship is 
small in magnitude. 

Most issues Include 8 useful "special 
review", often written by Professor 


Cognitive 

disability 

Brain and Cognition 
edited by Horry A. Whittaker 
Quarterly 
$54.00 per annum 
published by Academic Press 

Just as the rapid growth of interest in 
cognitive psychology in the 1960-70s 
resulted in the establishment of a 
handful of well-used journals with 
cognition as their focus, current in- 
terest in cognitive disability is being 
matched by outlet activity. A number 
of prestigious journals are already 
published in the area of what might be 
called “cognitive neuropsychology" . 
and they do not always contain a full 
complement of first-rate articles. If this 
is due to the absence of sufficient 
research of the appropriate quality, 
then the new Journals will run a risk of 
early dismissal as editors succumb to 
pressure. to fill their pages. 

The growth of interest is, as the 


Child 

cognition 

De velopjnentgl RerteW: perspectives in 

behaylorandcoanHlpn .- 

edited by Grover J . Whitehurst . 
Quarterly-/ 

$5 1.50 per annum ' 
pu bli shed by Academic Press 
■ BrltlfhJqurna[of . , n 

Development a) Paychology ’ 


tification forlhe new journal in the foci 
that -while British developmental 
psychologists have in recent years 
- made notable contributions tt) their 
. / field, no one journal has been devoted 
‘ to publishing their wprk. It might seem 
. . *rt)m this that if the new journal “fills a 
res in j 1 , d0 5S so, by being exclusively 
British, In fact, however, the journal 
invites papers from authors throughout 
. the world and lii the two issues to date 
; only about 60 per cent of the papers a re 

{ Bribph. So although neither; of these 
ourhals are fully international, the 
tritish journal, its namenotwithstand- 
/ 'ing. may have the stronger claim to that 
■ v . .• lepitlietir ,v.. . . 

Neither Journal, title mentions child- 

... nnhrl nnl uiHii«ll...ii Ar«L. • 


„ . <5 e , <£ old . age. British Journal of 

• r 'V Developmental Psychology is open to 
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I Op.OOper fmriuni'.single issue £9.50 : ■ . .- ’ - * virtual I y aJlof the material In 

published by-British Psychological . deve ’ 0 P ril ^ t . 

Society. St Andrews House. 48 - ■ 

Princess Road Host, Leicester , % 
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editorial in the first issue of Brain and 
Cognition admits, only partly due to a 
wide theoretical interest in the failure 
of cognitive function. Technical ad- 
vances in imaging brain and brain 
processes have resulted in methodolo- 
gical sophistication, and the neurolo- 
gical substrate of cognition can now be 
investigated. The editorial traces the 
development of Brain and Cognition as 
an offspring of the well-oeveloped 
Brain and Language (volume one, 
1974), in response to a need for an 
outlet for non-linguistic research, Re- 
search to be covered in Brain and 
Cognition will include human motor 
and sensory functions, emotion, visual- 
spatial processing, attention, and 
memory, as correlated with brain 
structure and function. This research 
will be conducted with normal or 
brain-damaged populations, will in- 
clude studies of cerebral Intern lily, sex 
and age differences, and will take the 
form of experimental studies, case 
histories, and theoretical reviews. 
Occasional special issues arc promised, 
to deal with single topics within this 
domain. 

The first volume (1982) looks en- 
couraging, and although approximate- 
ly half the papers are concerned with 
cerebral laterality and related issues 
such as handedness, it does pot look 
like becoming just another journal of 
hemispheric differences. It contains 
interesting and useful articles on u wide 
range of problems including synesthe- 
sia, neuropsychological correlates of 
Parkinson’s, Huntingdon’s and 
Alzheimer’s discnscs, prosopugnosin, 
relationships between cerebral blood 
flow and cognitive activity, and more 
on the effects of latcrul eye fixations 
upon verbal and spatial processing. 

Geoffrey Under wood 

Geoffrey Underwood is lecturer In ■ 
psychology at the University of Not - 
tiifgham. 

Developmental Psychology is conven- 
tional , and (he length ofpapers fairly 
tightly circumscribed. Their quality is 
highl and academic developmental 
psychologists will find maiiy of them 
readable and interesting. Average 
publication delay seems to be just 
under a year. The, three issues of 
Developmental Re view examined show 
a remarkable diversity of format. 
Volume 2(3) is given over to papers on 
a single theme - mathematical models 
of development. Volume 2(4) compris- 
es a small number of relatively dfscur- 
?r v r’ ■Wftjy . theoretical articles, 
volume 3fl); comprises short papere, 

. comments by others, and replies by the 
priginal authors. Although the result- 
;lng nWerqeenpity of form is not with* 
•put interest,; many of the theoretical 
.-.and methodological papers may seem 
somewhat esoteric, perhaps the rrtore 
• so to s a British than to an American 
/readership.;; ; , 

/ ' Whereas Developmental ■ RtvIeW 
.seem* Tilrpiv tn mm.!. ■ . 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


behaviour \ 

m 1 

Educational Psychology:^ ! 

international Journal of cxperlaeitg ■ 

educational psychology m , 

edited by Richard Riding acd 

Kevin Wheldnll 

Quarterly [. 

£22.00 per annum (individnals) fun ' 
per annum (institutions) * : 
published by Carfax Publish™,^ ! 
Box 25, Abingdon , Oxon 0X14 IRl • 

The main aim of this journal E 
wns started in 1981, is lo proWdea ' 
international forum for (he disassu ' 
of resenrch findings in psychoton ^ 
relevant to education, in piSh : 
attracting high-quality article wpen' ‘ 
ing experimental and behavioural^ •: 
dies. On the basis of a penusloffeu 1 
recent issues, it can be said ihsih! 
editors are achieving their pum* 1 
admirably. The articles, coming feci;, 
many different countries, arcsthok. i 


Iv, up-to-date and well dooionu £ 
Although the reports of experimwj F 
work adopt a conventional rorawral r 
pay careful attention to statistical fe* 
tail, they are in general ctarfyEn.’ 
sented and not difficult to foUm. f 

The journal has a wide covens • ’ 
including papers on such varied (ops’ 1 
as the effects of experimental alien : 
(ions in playroom layout; the Impcr- ^ 
once of language strategy in ' 
arithmetic; learning hierarchies; ui . 
consequences of teacher praise nil 
criticism. (Also, it usually nisa& 
section of book reviews.) Its son ; 
does not differ greatly from.uy.ir . 
British Journal of Edwtiui' ■ 
Psychology , although a nnmbnd; •. 
contributions reflect thestroiigintcifl : 
of the editors in applied betow • . 
analysis in educnlion (or, astheyaU 
“behavioural pedagogy") and ine»- ■ 
cou raging a less restricled vie* d: 
behaviour modification than has del. 
been the case hitherto. Pinas; . 
uithough the journal aims to era® : 
tratc primarily on “normal” chiktei 
ordinary educational settings. ftp®* 
quite a lot of spnee to the appfcew* | 
systematic behavioural ineltoMp 
pupils presenting learning or » . 
Iiflvioural difficulties in the to |. 

The whole of one double i»[: 
(volume two, numbers three hbka' 
1982) Is devoted to articles and f . 
sion papers on behavioural pw- .• 
and It Is the editors' intcniwn*|-?’ 
continue to devote one °I l* Sj . , 
issues oach yenr to a specJiic top^u“ ^ 
seems a good idea, a 1 llow * 11 8 ^“p 
depth of treatment and more opP“r, 
nines to stimulate discusslwi | 
would otherwise be possible, ikw. 
tore are anxious tnat they . 
receive some feedback and .: 

should be a real dialogue ‘ 

ters and readers; they w 
have not to date sufceededuiu^ £ «. 
but they have not yet given 

Authors of scholarly PjfJJjJfc; , 
topics relating to educaUonaJpj^y- 
ogy often have to wail * WLJr 
before their work » SB&fc " 
appears in print. An adddioiwPjF 
in this area is therefore to • 
corned, particularly ope wnw K . 
high priority to seeding , 

bealton process, difficult as id f J. 

articles have to be subrndlrt^ 

ferees. This journal will M: j • 

primary source for fducallo^^l 

chers, and teachers willing ( aJ j,-.. 

effort to turn to it wtll j ;. 

practical relevance m a num . - Ev 

papers, especiaUy 

accounts of work with entv [. ■ 
special needs. V - . 


Maurice Chazan 


— fAyev. 

Maurice Chazan is P r0 l*^°rJttt 
lion at the University « C. 
Swansea. . 
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> nave dope, then it iritiy also 
consjderqbfo iriki-k interna- 







Molecular 

biology 

Molecular Physiology 
edited by R.GJ lies 
Bimonthly 

Dfi 440.00 per annum 

published by Elsevier Biomedical 

Cellular and Molecular Neurobiology 

edited by David O. Carpenter 

Quarterly 

$57.00 per annum 

published by Plenum Press 

As a graduate student of comparative 
physiology in the late 1950s, I found 
little difficulty in keeping abreast of 
current research publications in my 
field, although 1 suffered some criti- 
cism from my senior collengucs for my 
supposed narrow perspective of biolo- 
gy. The term “molecular” had yet to 
become that overused and oft-abused 
adjective which characterizes much of 
the present scramble for research 
funds, although “neurobiology” was 
already nn endearment of my trendier 
new world equivalents. 

I paint this cosy picture.not to savour 
the past, for I dislike nostalgia, but to 
contrast life as a comparative neuro- 
biologist (nin physiologist) as it was 
then and is now. The expansion of 
biological research, and in particular 


Fault 

lines 


Earthquake Prediction Research 
edited by Tsunqfl Rlkltake 
Quarterly . 

Dfl 70 per annum (individuals), 

Dfi 173 per annum (institutions) 
published by D. Reidel 
First Break 

edited by Ian WlUtomson 
Monthly 

£25.00 per annum 
published by Blackwell Scientific 

The number of one-off publications 
arising from conferences on earth- 
quake prediction has grown enormous- 

• ly in recent years, out because the 
subject involves contributions from 
geological sciences, sociology, tecono- 
mics and biology there has been no 
International periodical that could 
embrace such diverse interests. As a 
result, some rather important works on 
animal behaviour ana the socioecono- 
mic effects of earthquakes have been 
confined to workshop or government 
reports with small circulation. 

Earthquake Prediction Research 
aims to end this situation by providing 
a medium for all papers on the technol- 
ogy of earthquake prediction and its 
socioeconomic effects. It will not, 
however, deal with specific predic- 
tions. Case-histories, reviews and raw 
data, especially when 1 not otherwise 
available in English, are all wcfooihe. 

On the evidence of the first three 
issues, it seems that the editors have 
not been successful in attracting inter- 
disciplinary articles. Perhaps this is 
because, although the journal has a 
distinguished editorial board, it is 
heavily biased towards geophysics. Of 
thirty articles that I examined only 

■ three, on earthquake forecasting ana 

planning countermeasures, on interna- 
tional experimental sites for earth- 
quake prediction, and on analysis of 
warning systems, would not have been 
quite at nome in. conventional geo- 
physical journals. » 

The articles are generally research 
level and are of a high stondard. 
However, there are mahy typographic- 
al errors, suggesting that some stage of 
production is being rushed. Only .two 
. Issues - for,; 1982 have: actually been 1 
published at the time . of writing, so 
perhaps the entire production schedule 

■ .«;out of Joint, • ■■ v 

. First Break, foMnCbed;. Under . the 
.. aegis of thd European Association of 

• Exploration ■ .Geophysics , alm$ ‘ to. tilt 
another gap in ! the geophysics Jltera*, 

; »ure arising; from the foot that tapsiy 

Vnr : : " *■" • ’* 1 


ncurohifilngy. during Hit- p.ist iwn - 
decodes has been characterized by an . 
upsurge in demand fur publishing 1 
uuilcfe. the response lu which has been 1 
the appearance of new journals with ! 
titles which reflect the reductiunisni uf 
an expanding science and ihe laws uf . 
copyright. t 

Molecular Physiology and its sislcr ‘ 
journal Cellular and Molecular Ncuro- 5 
niology arc truly representative of 1 
these “new wave publications. Both ! 
have been in existence fur almost three ! 
years, both are attracting and pub- 
lishing good research papers . and there I 
is no reason lo question their important ' 
role as research communicators. Their ' 
titles may seem’ flamboyant and 1 
perhaps do not accord fully with ihcir : 
contents. 1 doubt whether they arc 
purchased by many individuals, hut 
their presence on the shelves of librar- 
ies in universities and polytechnics 
gives us an opportunity to sample the 
richness of animal life which is not 
always conveyed by some of our matur- 
er, esteemed journals in physiology 
and biochemistry. 

Molecular Physiology publishes 
papers on the molecular mechanisms 
relevant to general, prcdinicnl and 
environmental physiology, with a enm- 

K arntive remit in mind. In a nutshell, its 
itcrests arc in comparative physiology 
and biochemistry. Botanists and mic- 
robiologists arc to be forgiven for 
thinking that they have an outlet here; 
their papers ore not excluded, but the 
emphasis is explicitly on molecular 
mechanisms relevant to animals. Most 
of its papers could be housed equally 
happily in a number of other publica- 
tions such as the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Biology, the Journal of 
Physiology and the Journal of Compa- 
rative Physiology and Biochemistry. 
However, ihe demand for journal 


articles are inaccessible (o Ihe average 
reader because they are either too 
mathematical or too narrowly special- 
ized. Potentially, all branches of 
geophysics can be included in the 
journal, but all the issues available to 
me were overwhelmingly concerned 
with seismology. The articles were, 
nevertheless, very clear and well pre- 
sented with first-class graphics and 
layout. They should be comprehensi- 
ble to most geological scientists. 

In addition to scientific papers. First 
Break contains news, product informa- 
tion, book reviews, and oozes with the 
affluence of the oil industry in its full 
page, foil colour advertising. This 
magazine format makes for visual 
impact and readability, but if the focus 
on seismology is maintained then most 
Interest in First Break will come from 
the oil industry. There is liLtle in the 
magazine at present to interest other 
geophysicists. In some issues, as much,- 
If not more, space is devoted to 
advertising as to scientific articles. 
Most issues contain Just two of the 

Changing 

climate 

Journal of Climatology 
edited by S. Gregory 
Quarterly 
£42.50 per annum 
published by Wiley 

For many years the Royal Meteorolo- 
gical Society produced two “house” 
journals. Unpopular monthly Weather 
and the more erudite Quarterly Journal 
of the Royal Meteorological Society 
which contains larger, more substan- 
tive research papers. Although articles 
on climatology appeared from time to 
! lime in both, they were also spread 
through a dozen or more other jour- 
nals. The need for a forum for gather- 
ing together the fruits of climatic 
research became increasingly apparent 


sp-tcc is m> jin-.il dial in llw .iI^cikv uf 
Mideadur PliwiulnHi I k-.ir ih-il we 
minhi never sample the detains 4 if 
papers such as “bliiml dulling nicshtin- 
fttns in the speU.idcd caiman" 

Cellular and Molecular Scurnhmltf- 
XV publishes research articles con- 
cerned with the analysis of neuronal 
and brain function at the cellular and 
suhccllukir levels. Its editorial hoard 
reads like a “who's-who in neu robin lo- 
gy". which perhaps accounts lor the 
nigh quality of some of its contents. 
This journal also publishes review 
articles by senior scientists, which can 
lighten Ihe load of the overtaxed ' 
academic snuggling lo keep his head 
above ihe rising llood of neurobinlu- 
gical information. The journal empha- 
sizes the cellular us opposed lo the 
nrgunismal (sorry, neurocthological) 
approach, but 1 remain less convinced 
about ils molecular credentials. 
Although (here is a host of journals. 


old and new, publishing papers in this 
area, some of which also specialize 
exclusively in neurobiology. Cellular 
and Molecular Neurobiology is quickly 
establishing itself as u leading journal 
in its field. 

The narrow, well-lit road on which I 
started my career has expanded in u 
multi-lane highway with ill-defined 
hordets. [ suppose it is time to put on 
my blinkers and lutnc for the best. At 
least, I can he comfort ed in the know- 
ledge that journals like these Lwo arc 
providing me with a greater choice of 
reading material. I nm rather worried, 
however, about the titles of the next 
“wave” of new journals. 

P. N. R. Usherwood 

P. N. R. Usherwood is professor of 
zoology at the University of Not- 
tingham. 


latter. 

Both journals have attempted to 
distance themselves from contempor- 
ary refereeing conventions, though not 
abandoning them entirely. The first 
offers to consider articles that might be 
rejected by other geophysical jour- 
nals as being too speculative or incon- 
clusive. and the second promises a| 
flexible, but unspecified, review poli- 
cy. These are good ideas, totally con- 
sistent with the journals’ aims. 

Although these new journals have so 
far been unable to break the traditional 
mould of their predecessors to an 
extent that would justify their publica- 
tion. 1 hope the contents of later issues 
will be more in tune with their stated 
aims. They might then deserve wide- 
spread support. 

Barry Atkinson 

Barry Atkinson Is a NERC Special 
Research Fellow at Imperial College,, 
London. , 

papere submitted by colleagues. The 
result Is a journal that has carved for 
itself a secure niche and which shows 
every sign of academic health. - 

.The whole venture has profited from 
a growing and active field of research 
and a glance at the contents of recent : 
issues reflects the wide spectrum of 
contemporary climatology. Each issue 


recent climatic maps. The letter section 
can be criticized for being too short and 
containing material which can be found 
elsewhere, and could either be. ex 
panded or deleted. 

Quality of papers and their presenta- 
tion is uniformly high and the journal 
lias already achieved the enviable 
position of being essential rending for 


launch this new journal. 

Establishing a new journal Is- always 
an act of faith and the success of the 
venture depends npt only on building 
up a loya) readership but also on 
attracting a steady stream of papers of 
merit. The new journal has succeeded 
;on bpth counts, largely due" id , the; 
energy of Its editor and the high calibre 
iof the international editing team that 
-he has established. Tt ! has attracted, In 
the first two years of its life a . wide 
degree of 'support from the climatic; 
community, wko ■ have, submitted a, 


any climatologist seeking to keep 
abreast of modem developments. It Is 
clear. that papers which will become 
classics apd thus widely cited are being 
, attracted to the pages of the journal 
The occasional perceptive editorial 
might be a useful addition- to the 
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New journals from 
Harwood academic 
publishers. . . 


CtMOLECUU CHKMMTItY 
An IntomaHonnl Journal 

Editor: Igor B. Tkalchenko 

Provides up-to-the-minute information on carbon oxides and their immediate 
derivatives, focusing on their activation, production and transformation via 
new or Improved routes, and growing application In industry. 

ISSN: 0275-7507 Volume 1 (6 Issues) £124 


Ediior-ln-Chlel; Wolfgang Palz 

A new international forum for thB oxehange ol experimental, (heorolloal and 
applied results In Ihe science and engineering of solar energy. 

ISBN :0t 42-5919 Votumol (6lssuss)£58 


An IntMiMrionnl Journal 

Editors: J. Jousaot-Dublen, V. S. Lalokhov, E. Shlmoda, R. Vetter, A. Zewall 

Unites worldwide research activity in chemistry and physics with original 
contributions which Include laser-selective and laser-assisted chamtelry, 
reactive scattering and etate-to-state dynamics. mulUphoton phenomena, 
new laser techniques and applications of laser biology. 

ISSN: 0278-6273 Volume 1 (6 Issues) E97 


Edllor-h-Ghlet: Alexander V. Sidorenko 

A cover-to-cover translation of Isatedovarde ZemHlz Kosmoas. Reports on 
the latest theoretical and applied research developments on the use of space 
technology to Investigate the earth's natural resources, includes applications 
In geology, oceanography, radlotechnology, optics, computer techrwtogy, 
astronautics etc. 

ISSN: 0275-91 1 X Volume 2 (8 Issues) £283 . 

sulfur lethrs 

Editor: Alexander 8ennlng 

A rapid communications journal which reports on novel and leading research 
In all areas ol sulfur chemistry. 

ISSN: 0278-81 17 Volume 1(6 Issues) £47 
FREE 8AMPLEC0PIE8 AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Send for full details to: 


& 


Harwood aeademlo publishers 

c/oSTBS Ud,42 William IVSlreel, London WC2N4 DE.uk 


journal and ihako it even more a forum 
tor leading and guiding research,- ... 

This journal provides an excellent 
example of how collaboratlqn.between 
a learned society and an acadernic 
publisher .can produce, a 1 successful 

AUen Perry 

Allen Perry, is lecturer in geography at 
• Un Ive rSlty College, Swansea 

•Qll and Petrochemical Pollution is 
published 1 quarterly by Graham ■ and 
Trotfoah at £35, 0Q per annltm. . 


New Journal from The Institute of Physlca 

Classical and 
Quantum Gravity 


Thb new btmonlhlyJOumaUs devoted to ihepub&caHon ol papers and letters on 
gravitation and reltrivBy. h Is Intended to serve as a forum for theoretical 
phydefetoi malhemaflctens and coanofoglsfe working In ufl branches of foe theory 
of apace- time and gravitation , Including, In particular, the theory and Implications 
• ol quantum gravity. 

. TtwJetandw«piM*i«l^ OaAdiliBalwolBravay. GtoWiwpertMol 

tpaesftna. ^CiadcdBaxrrirctatMy. .Qucrtum ft)kt Ihaoty In ernved ipncw-fim©. EMyirteiea 
. tfudtoL quMrtym»w*y-^ '.Si$»h8B«#vend9»M9ilhB0riaielB»Uly- 

; '. ' i ' • -• . 

.. tha ftu volume of Chttal pnd Quartim Gmufty wd to dtofbuted froe during 1984 focOautonwn 

, lubvaflikv tn Joumat ft Phv**-Ai UoihemallaJ and Qtnenl, bill b aJn «nlaMa separately on 
. wbaa^jdon; price £85.00, US$165 80. For further dotali end ipectnen copies unto 

V; The Institute of Physics 

!:'• 1 Dept CQG.3, Tpchqo Hquw, Reddtfe Way, Bristol B51 6NX, England 
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Journals of 
The British 
Psychological 
Society 

fotodiy Pater Bryxit, UnbarsJly of Oihrd 
•no Journal publishes empirical, concwnral 
ana rawte* aril eta* relating | 0 all areas or 
jwvwopflwrt. Launched In 1883. 

Vtfiime 2 f 1084J (4 parts) £33.00 (USS84.S0J 

■rlllali Journal or PayaCMlaav 

b y 0. £ Blackman, Ufwantty CoUbqb. 

Rsports o l empirical studies, erfflesr reviews of 
mefitotfure and Uteoreticai eonlfibutwns are 
pu waned 

imuuq tl,w 14 pmi 
SSSA '•SH" -1 •* Psyeholegy 

S£* ifV »*V Cmm, The London Hospital 
Original ccnMlwliona ol knowledge in gieama 
oIBjmb aspects ol psychology applicable (a 
and related dirties! discfcXma 
hduding (ha psycho therapies ere published 
Volume 67 (1884) (4 parts) £4600 (US$90.50) 
Britis h Journal of Saolaf Peyolwloey 
fSSJ&f * R UmafMA Utimity of 

The Journal piMMas a/ttatea which coo tribute 
ma,ht * Wo a , e» l Issues confronting 
ms tfsdpUiia and indudss llieorsltcal and 
revfow papers, descriptions ol applied social 
psycho toartn a vwtaly of sellings, research In 
flimith areas ol soda I psychology. 

Volunw S3 11984) (4 parts) £3800 (US J84.60) 
BriHah Journal of ai In leal Ptyoholnoy 

WCX&tC toSL 

Pa/cMogy im, University of 

I??** 1 - methodological end 
»JMw papen bearing on Bw whole held ol 
P a V ch0 ^l' are pubUahad. 

Sh2SSS- c £!"S™ 8ClBrtJfic 

V^retevance to Iha concerns of practising 
Vblume S3 (flHW) (4 parts) £36.00 (US$64 JO) 

SS&A" 1 “■thsmsttasl and 
Bl sllslloal Psychology 

vpS?^w MS t<MC ^ U/ *™**yotM>*c aa tle 
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Another 

Turgenev 


Turgenev's Letters 

selected, edited and translated by 

A. V. Knowles 

Athlone Press, £16.00 

ISBN 0 485 11210 8 


Turgenev died one hundred years 
ago on September 3, 1883. A. V. 
Miowles’s fluently translated collec- 
tion of Turgenev’s letters commemo- 
rates not so much the committed 
European, nor the slightly ridiculous 
infatug of Pauline Viardot and 


Mariya Savina. He prefers, by his 
sensitive selection of letters, to ac- 


quaint the English reader with 
another Turgenev: the at Limes carp- 


ing and quarrelsome correspondent 
of many leading French and Russian 
men of letters, the devoted protector 


nf Russian literature, the uncommit- 
ted but dutiful father, and most poig- 


nantly the melancholy, even despair- 
ing figure of the last years. 

This selection of 236 letters (from 


more than 6,500 published items), 
sensibly edited and well annotated, 


affords a chronological exposition of 
the main events, both historical and 


spiritual, of Turgenev's biography. 
The eyewitness account of 1848 in 


Paris, the emancipation of the serfs 
in 1861, Poland in 1863, the Franco- 
Prussian war, the assassination of 
Alexander II in 1881 are all recorded 
in Turgenev’s fine, if sometimes self- 


consciously elegant, epistolary style. 
His renowned devotion to Viardot 


does not dominate the eloquently 
narrated personal story, but the 
hopelessness of his passion f6r Savi- 
na is reinforced by references to the 
declining state of his health in other 
contemporaneous correspondence. 
The quarrels with Dostoevsky, Tol- 
stoy and Fet (to the two latter 
Turgenev was subsequently recon- 
ciled), the deaths of his. mother and 
older brother, the failui'e of his Ille- 
gitimate daughter's marriage and her 
financial dependence upon him when 
his owri income was precarious mark 
the troublesome points which culmin- 
ate In the resigned acceptance of a 


painfully approaching death. 

Although he chose to live in 
France,' Turgenev’s first love was al- 


ways Russia. His periodic visits to 
the capital cities of his homeland and 


tive energy. To one correspondent 
he wrote m 1859; that the smell of 
Hme trees; • ■ 

reminds me of Russia, but there 


are none of those huge fields with 
wormwood around the edge or 


ponds surrounded by willow trees. 


etc. Whatever you may say,, a man 
is far more like a plant, a plant 


with roots, than he imagines, (let- 
ter 41). . . 

A chameleon-like quality -is char- 
acteristic of many of his attitudes. In 
h s relationship to Tolstoy, for exam- 
• pie, Turgenev assumed the role of 
mentor, patronizing him as. a younr 

E £ r Uteraiy brother. In prlvatCj 
owever, he carped at War ana 
Peace: he found it “bad, tedious, 
unsuccessful” in the early pnrts, then 
came across ’’dozens of pages which 
are marvellous, first rate - but slated 
H T61stoy's so-called psychology”. Of 
Arina Karenina he wrote that "Tol- 
stoy is talented but- lost his way”, 
• and that he “wandered into a high 
society bog’-.: As the final item of pis 
collection, A. V. Knowles includes 
the letter Turgenev sent to Tolstoy a 
few Weeks before his death. He 
urged^ Tolstoy away from the direc- 
tion his writings were taking after his 
so-called spiritual crisis: 

1 am writing especially to you to 
' sa y now glad, I was. to have been g 
■ contemporary of yours and to ex- 
: press my. final sincere request, My 
■ i : mend , retirin' -to ; literature! (letter 
;,.:236j-. V : >..'.vr,. 


children, and expresses his concern 
For their well-being. Paiihneitc's un- 
fortunate marriage and inability to 
cope wilh an increasingly desperate 
financial situation brought out the 
irascible side of Turgenev's person- 
ality. 

The prelude to the melancholy of 
Turgenev's final years is found in a 
sympathetic letter to the writer Sal- 
ty kov-Shchcdrin. He describes the 
solitude and loneliness he experi- 
enced after the age of fifty, anil re- 

f ardx it as a preparation for death. 

o his closest friends he was more 
frank. He wrote to Y. P. Polonsky in 
1877: 


My friend, we are both pieces of 
long-broken china. I at least feel 
like a retired chamber-pot. (letter 
174) 

Then in May 1883, his writing long 
interrupted by bouts of ill-health, he 
was unable to cope with the suffering 


Heroic 

failure 


Vera Zasulich: a biography 
by Jay Bergman 
Stanford University Press, S28.50 
ISBN 08047 11569 


unintentionally popularized, disclaim- 
ing all responsibility, for tactics of 
assnssinaflon and political terror. 

After quite legitimately regretting 
that Zasulich’s reputation rests solely 
on an: episode rqplete with self-serv- 
ing legend, Professor Bergman js 
tempted:: Into' declaring ■ that- “the i 


most important and revealing chapter 
in her life" was as. conciliator 


among the 6migr6 Russian Marxists 
over foe years after 1897. Unfortu- 
nately, little evidence is presented to 


The ironic argument that Zasulich's 


revolutionary credit has traditionally 
been accorded, for all the wrong 
reasons smacks of the sophistry or 


barren tatter years or .zasuiich s |iie 
(on which he lavishes some two 
thirds of his book) to justify the 
biography of a minor, esseptiqlly un- 
worthy subject. 

'To be- fair, a study which illumin- 
ates half n century of the populist 
at)d : Marxist : movements in Russia 


uf his terminal illness, nmi wrote, 
again to Polonsky* 

Continuous, unbearable puin 
My wish m die grows ever stron- 
ger. and it only remains for me m 
ask you too lo desire that this wish 
of your unhappy friend be granted, 
(letter 235) 

In his introduction A. V. Knowles 
rightly suggests ihm the key to 
Turgenev's complex personality will 
not be found in these letters. The 
value of this well-chosen selection 
lies eleswhcre: the English reader 
can now appreciate another Turg- 
enev, previously ohscurcd hy his 
reputation as platonic Inver, and in- 
accessible beneath the polished finish 
of the novels. 


Cynthia Marsh 



Dr Marsh is lecturer in Russian at the 
University of Nottingham. 


On January 24. 1878, General Tro- 

P ov, the brutal Governor of St 
etersbure, was gunned down in his 


Turgenev 


Petersburg, was gunned down in his 
own office by one Vera Zasulich. 
After perhaps the most sensational 
show trial in tsarist history, Zasulich 
was acquitted by a sympathetic jury 
in defiance of incontrovertible evi- 
dence and spirited away to Switzer- 
land amid a furore of international 
dimensions. Fashioned for martyr- 
dom, Vera Zasulich inspired the Rus- 
sian opposition camp at a time of 
flagging morale and prompted a 
wave of terrorism which only three 
years later claimed the life of Tsar 
Alexander II himself. 

This lucid first biography of Zasu- 
lich -highlights the tortured nature of 
“Russia's first woman terrorist’’, 
From a background of declining pro- 
vincial gentry, Zasulich was deter- 
mined to avoid the conventional fate 
of genteel but impoverished daugh- 
ters, the career of governess decreed 
by her mother. The youthful revolu- 
tionary movement engaged her in- 
stant allegiance, combining an outlet 
for irrepressible altruism, a- rare 
milieu for equality between the sexes 
and a promising market for a hus- 
band, in her naive idealism, this 
lonely and emotionally-starved misfit 
came closer to a latter-day St There- 
sa than the ''Russian Charlotte Cor- 
day" hailed by the western press. A" 
manic depressive, Zasulich shot Tre- 
pov on a “high” of revolutionary 
ecstasy succeeded by a bout of pro- 
found melancholia which lasted 
throughout her trial and escape. Far 
from seeing her own cause cdlibre as 
a mandate for terrorism, Zasulich 
spent the remainder of her life fulmi- 
nating against the weapon she had 



Dominated 


uf the four h mg narrative puctm nf the 

period. 

More rewarding is the analysis of 
Pasternak's complex relationship wilh 
Stalin as it evolves from fascination to 
haiile. In the central section of the 
bonk there arc also micrestine pages 
on Pasternak s translations, not; ibis 
those from Shakespeare, where the 
plays, and particularly their heroines, 
are re-made in the light of Pasternak’s 
u\Cn concerns. 

The last third of the hook is domin- 
ated hy Doctor Zhivago, its making, its 
literary status and its fate. The chapcr 
of literary nnnhsis is curiously one- 
sided. Despite quoting twice Paster- 
nak's remark that the more Zhivago 
worked on liis writings, “the further 
did the Lara of his poems and jottings 
recede from her real-life prototype". 
Dr Hingley devote*, pages to a mis- 
guided examination .of the parallels 
| be tween Zhivago and Pasternak (the 
difference in (he shape of their noses is 
duly noted). Lara and Ivinskuya, 
Tonya and Zinaida Nciguuz. On the 
other hand, the status of the novel as 


by Zhivago 


spiritual anti mural history of (ire 
Russian intelligentsia in the emlv [wen- 


Pasternak: a biography 
hy Ronald lllngley 
Weidcnfeld & Nicolsun. £ 1 2.95 
ISBN U 297 782(17 X 


Russian intelligentsia in the early twen- 
tieth century is undervalued’ und. 
extraordinarily, the central figure of 
Lara's husband. Pasha Antipov, is 
mentioned but once in order to he 


dismissed as unimportant. On the fate 
of the novel. Dr Ifingley treads more 


The talc of at least the last years of 
Pasternak’s life has been told often 


securely. 
Ol’ga fvi 
of Time. 


ly, following closely hcliind 
I vinsknya's memoir. A Captive 


Vera Zasulich 


enough: indeed, after the publication 
abroad of Doctor Zhivago in 1957 and 
the award nf the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1958 his last years were 
lived in the newspaper columns. That 
the child born in 1890 into a family of 
the Moscow artistic intelligentsia 
should die thus is perhaps a measure of 
the extraordinary upheavals his coun- 
try underwent In his lifetime. 


The biographical aspects of this 
study are based entirely on published 
sources, mainly the autobiographical 


essays by Pasternak himself, his corres- 
pondence witli his cousin. Ol'ga 
Freidenberg. the memoirs of Nadczhua 


Mandel'shtam. Lidiya Chukovskaya, 
Aleksandr Gladkov and Ol’ga Ivins- 


knya. and Guy dc Mallac's biography . 
Boris Pasternak, published in England 


insistence on a moral dimension lo 
revolutionary action and frustrated 
desire to serve the Russian people 
command respect. And yet she failed 
in everything she did - as assassin 
(Trepov recovered), martyr, heroine 
and conciliator. Her public career 
started quite literally with a bang, 


Relying on the poet's two autobiog- 
raphical sketches. Dr Hingley gives a 

E ersuasivc picture of PHstcrnnk's ctiild- 
ood, his encounters with Tolstoy. 


Rilke and Skryabin. bis study of law, 
music imd philosophy. He is interest- 


followed by a whimper which lasted 
forty anticllmactic years. Zasulich was 


forty anticllmactic years. Zasulich was 
too unstable, top prosaic, too plain 
nice ever to be an effective revolu- 
tionary. The face that gazes from the 
dustcover of Professor Bergman’s 
welcome biography remains tlint of a 
governess not a revolutionary. 


music und philosophy. He is interest- 
ing, too. in his analyses of the poet’s 
early collections, though unnecessarily 
supercilious and perfunctory about (he 
achievements of Russian symbolism 
and futurism. 

Surveying Pasternak's life in (he 
1920s is like crossing riot a field but a 
quicksancj. and, like others before him. 
Dr Hingley duly sinks. The trouble is 
that vei7 little is knqwn of Pasternak's 


by Souvenir Press earlier this year. For 
nil (hut book's occasional stolidity, it 
can be recommended as a fuller, more 
enthusiastic introduction to Pasternak. 
The only sources unavailable to de 
Mallac but used by Hinulcy are the 
correspondence with Ovgn Freitlen- 


beTg and Hingley' s own meetings with 
Pasternak in 1958, during which . un- 


fortunately, 
have maoe 
murk. 


a single memorable re- 


Julian Graffy' 


Raymond Pearson 


Raymond Pearson is senior lecturer 
in history at the New University of 
Ulster. ' . '■■••• ' 


doings in this period. Dr Hingley has 
found out nothing about the ppet’s first 
wife, Evgeniya Lur’e (and little about 
his second,- Zinaida Neigauz) ; Artistl- 


Julian Graffy is lecturer In Russian at 
the School of Slavonic and East Euro- 


the School of Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Studies, University of London. 


cally. too, the twenties. are a period 
that is difficult to chart, thqrigh Dr 
Hingley provides dogged assessments 


JJori Stallworthy i and Peter France 
ihave translated Pasternak: selected 


i poems for an edition published by 
■Allen Lane at £7.50. 


Racial and Ethnic 
competition 

MICHAEL BANTON 


Dialogues 


The late ROMAN JAKOB80N 
and KRYSTYNA POMORSKA 


This book' formulates principles that govern the 
development of relations between racial and ethnic 
groups everywhere combining theoretical elements Irom 
economics with older sociological Interpretations. 
'Professor Banian’s case histories and melhodotofllcBl 
discussions are persuasive even on those occasions 
when one feels that the rational choice model Is being 


Roman Jakobs on was undoubtedly one of the foremost 
linguists of our time, but his scholarship and the sphere of 
his Influence extend far, beyond the general linguist's 


his Influence extend far beyond the general Ungulsf a 
traditional field of study In these dialogues with Ktystyna 


Pomorska, ha recalls arid reflects upon the work that has 
had suoh a dramatic Impact on modem thlnkir 
literature and lingufsllca. I 


rather stretched You could hardly dak for more' 1 ■ 
CnmnamllimFlhnln _A!»n Hyan NeW SOCtOty 


Comparative Ethnic 
and Face '/hJsffoqs 




Understanding 

Education 


French sacred Drama ; 
Torn B6ze to Corneille 


Dramatic Forma and their Purposes In the Early 
Modem Theatre f . 


Toward a Reconstruction of 
Educational Enquiry 

WALTER FEINBERQ 


J. S. STREET 


• The first comprehensive study of ths Frenoh sacred , 

, .theatre from the medieval lo the modern conception ol 


In fhls provocative new analysis, Waiter Fplnborg attempts 
to provide a firmer foundation for.ths study of education, 
analysing the assumptions underlying current approaches 
and their Implications for educational policy , fll 8.50 net) 


drenw'Dr Street describes arid analyses ever a hundred " 
' sooted pteya and provides a fresh hppralsal of the 
dramatic forms than currant. : " £82.60 nef 


Les Masa du Tchad 

Bdtaii st soototd 

FRANQOISE DUMAS-CHAMPION 


ie Rol Nyamwezl, la 
Drplte et la cauene 


SERGE TCHERK^ZOFF 


This study dearly establishes the 1 singularity of the.; 

. Mesa among psstorayagrlouHural tribes || describes the' 
various social functions assigned to livestock In Mass life 


D ®riays 1 
^bqjor. 
•i ter faWai 


her:. His d&ybtlph was/grea- 
iw.tna ^daughters gf .Pauline 


peids -qo fjp0log£. Will) - only;, two 
exceptions, everyone figurine’ in the 
riarratlV6> appears in- an .'unflattering 
light, (notaply Plekhapov),: Trotsky 
had ia. soft spot-for this . frumpish, 

: nnll:hilino" ■ '‘hfllTimh 


B ud ritual, and analyses the symbolic logic underlying 
leiri..' '• ’ v ; £25.00 net. 


Cotfeotbo Production paithrafe dt Socfiti ■" 
'^publication, vrith the.Mafon dys'SelonofiS a 


Supported by evidence from the rituals of Iha Nyamwezl 
and esses taken from Africa, China and North America, 
Ihta book assesses the olqsslo'etruolurallst approach to - 
- binary otaselflcatlQn and argues that subh analysis can ■ 
only produce Iteta of arbitrary dichotomies. Involving 
numerous contradictions, . £17.50 net 

Aiellor tf Anthropologic Soctefe 


* t. ii. 

' j;;f 

ir'te 




Go-ptibikietlon. with tfio Matson da a Scianta$ de fHomme, 


chain-slriokirig; ; ripiUbjtihg L’berqfivb 
•pf tevpluuon . . Hie other excep/ 1 


r: ijt» 

rd 


;'tl6n ls Verti Zasulich (liorself, whpw l 




BOOKS 


Nature of 
numbers x 

Frege's Conception of Numbers as 
Objects 

by Crispin Wright 

Aberdeen University Press, £12.50 and 
£8.50. 

fSDN 008030352 X and 025736 7 

Frege opens his masterpiece Die 
Gruttd/agen tier Arithmetik by asking 
“What is the number one? What do we 
mean by the sign ‘I'?" and by deploring 
the fact that mathematicians ancf philo- 
sophers alike have either failed to 
confront such questions or have pro- 
duced answers to them which are 
demonstrably false, incoherent, ur un- 
intelligible. 

“Is it not a scandal. " Frege asked 
about arithmetic, ‘■that this science 
should be so unclear about the first and 
foremost among its objects, and one 
which is apparently so simple? Small 
hope. then, that we shall be able losny 
what number is.” In the Grtunllagen i 
Frege therefore embarks upon an i 
Investigation into the most basic con- { 
ccpts and principles of arithmetic in I 
order to end this .scandal and bring r 
intellectual probity and rigour to the e 
foundations of the science. n 


numerical identity, Wright's fourth soned. We know also, from Hilbert, 
and final chapter concerns the relation Brouwer, Wittgenstein and others, 
of number theory tu logic, and offers that there exist alternative theories 
an interesting defence of number- which Frege did not, or could not, 
theoretic logicism (that is. a derivation, contemplate. The great value of 
m outline, of the Peano axioms using Wright's work, however, lies in its 
unly t he concepts of higher-order logic establishing how very much of Frege's 
with identity}. philosophy of arithmetic can be sal- 

ilowcvcr, the book IS hv no mrant vnoprf and 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION StjPPLEMtjfr 


However, the book is by no means vaged, de /ended, and indeed shown to 
an introduction to or commentary on be of the greatest contemporary 
the text of the Grimdlaeen. Wright terest and importance, 
believes, quite generally, that to This book will undoubtedly he read 
understand any philosophical view in- widely by philosophers. Whether it will 
volves knowmg what can best be said also achieve the readership it deserves 
E'V r I- ? ? nd ln vindication of this among mathematicians is. however, 
belief his book composes a sustained, another matter 


. .. , ' ■■■ tiuviwuuuii t.'i ima 

belief his book comprises a sustained, 
sophisticated and powerful defence of 
the programme of the Grundlagen. We 
know, of course, on the basis of results 
from Russell. GfideJ and others, that 
certain parts of this programme are 
simply indefensible and must be jelti- 


anothcr matter 


David Bell 


David Bell is lecturer in philosophy 
the University of Sheffield. 


Clearing 
a patch 

Morality and Language 
by G. J. War nock 
Blackwell, £17.50 
ISBN 0631 130985 


endorses the idea that explicit per 
forma lives have n truth value. His 
arguments for this are no more conclu- 
sive than others (hat have been put 
forward, but they might be supported 
by the theoretical economy ofinclud 
mg such utterances within a truth 
conditional account of sense. Mr War- 
nock briefly notices some such payoff, 
but declines to pursue it. In general, 

tQ °- ' n ..U«e papers on language much 

Geoffrey Warnock offers in this honk U ,S ^ Ul ° n nn ’, t1luinvc conception 

isiis-i mmm 


According to Frege the natural num- 
bers a* “logical objects" - a thesis in 
which are amalgamated the two fun-, 
damcntal tenets of his philosophy of 
arithmetic: his platonism and his logic- 
ism. Platonism is the doctrine accord- 
ing to which numbers are seif-subsis- 
tent abstract objects. Numbers, on (his 
view, are as much a pari of objective 
reality as are planets, plum puddings 
and. people: they exist, possess prop- 
erties. stand in relations one with 
another'-. and they do so, moreover, 

tnfnllu inrlanaM/laMtli. ^11 L 


...... 

ins Hobbes, ton? 3STTSK S X eTsa«^Jdd« l r nt feeli "S 

S^ssi^jssssstss 

nock describes the papers as “n useful apparatus in philosophy; 

specimen of what wnXing written at a “hat* M^Warnoek' Hn an ll,Usi -°u 
certain dale by a certain kind of Oxford IS ^ t rnt ?f k . does dls P ense with 
philosopher". Tot hosenke mSf SS n £ ; In al ' lhe papers there is a 
who recall the origins in the 195(k of a PP ara lus on which the com- 

pfthe Earlier papers that deserta- 


1 JX't •' 

i ’.Vj ;•!];' ?V 
! .1..? 'lit. ' 


r’ — bimiica, 

they possess no causal powers, and are 
therefore incapable of being per- 
ceived. Nevertheless. Frege believed, 
this in no way threatens their status ns 
objectively and independently existing 
objects; it is merely our naive prejudice 
in favour of the concrete and the 
perceptible which makes us. reluctant 
to acknowledge them ns such. 

^ Frege's platonism immediately cre- 
ates a problem: if numbers are abstrac t 
fatally inert and cannot 
J5S9 us elI r h 1 er perceptually or In any 
othe* way. How then can we possibly 

have nnv tniliailarlna r. S 





k uj,,u '•‘tuny iuucu were 
red to the high style of the Idea 


,n h,s slud, ° ln ,930 « ,akcn from Pe,er * ^ 
_DQQ|^about that artist published yesterday by Yale University Press at fl! 


othej wav. How then can we nossihiv ™i«« • ^ e , s ..° n tke rece nl de- 

haye any. knowledge or awareness oV manv^FVtr* P hl [ps°phy in which 
them?, Sortie account must be provided *C 'IjfiJ?: be * n 

0 f the nature ofour cognitive accoss to ^_P udiated - Eva n 


tigMina these oftf battles. He has 
meticulously and insistently weeded a 

bul ft , do( $ n °i xtm 

destined for large-scale cultivation. 

Graham Bird 


as a reformed rational being? 

Inwflgcn's difficult, complex but im- 
pressive book moves through the full 

SriK nf H heSC Bn , d relatec F issues to 
arrive Rt the rnnrliicinn ihni :« 


2fiLE i5fi Mncl J us, , on that it is our 
psychdoglcal conviction of moral re- 
sponsibility that justifies our belief In 

\im Nn, nTu diation o^ctermin- 

tsm. Not.-as Dr Johnson said, ‘‘S r, we 

k 'SZ%f hfr E° " nri ™ $ 


This tendency for the debates 
to return to the. issue of moral 
finally reinforced in the last 
which Is Thoinns Nagel's "Moral 
- a pnper that confronts the ps 


Cl (iiiiK LUlllluma 

question of why our judgrat 
people nre so dependent on 
outcomes which, because at 
entirely fortuitous, are indisp 
outside their control. The sains 


i : 'S# :■ ■■■': 

-|;i ; ■: 

I i' ■ 

■5 ';.Vf IV- '■ 


Qfthe" natu renfnur rv!on 1 *:°^ P rav,de£l - either disregarded or repudiated Even ^anam Bird oiirbut«Slr outside their control. The same t 

4iestsiiBsas® ; .Sf^^'.i^ cafeiaESs 

■#satSaS#'Ssa® 3 ie 5 


; 2E5'.^, cart be defined tn 

purely logical terms, is in part his 

.solyeThisprdblem.: ' 

. ^ Roughly Speaklog. if through pure 
• : ' he CXerc ^ of out® oglcnl 

" f flC J d ^ es e i hat we gnin access -ip the 
tmths of arithmetic.: Thii Is possible 
. because a rithipetical tryths arc in fact 
logical trqths; they ar6 knoWnble a 
priori, and hence require no direct 
perceptual or Intuitive, experience bf 


But they dre. useful also in another 
- ma y.be less willlna to 


me objects they concern: 


prifince bf 
idprqHIem 


— T . ~ vTcannesses I n nlS- KM • •. 

g w " *lyte . of philosophy. U is easy to — — “ '• • ■ 

grounds fpr qupryi ng ' Au Fway ofi Free W1D r 

sISSSs saar^.' 


Can iuuiu HjiiucmiiBuini w 

The technique of appealing t0 com- ^e?™" 5 ' 0n! "' iVHl 

philosophical arBumpnM e e sr f oun i J of .. a To some extent, IhougM 
iar in pSilosoDhv hlniiwilh unfamiI ' e “ay stands outside the fn 
ance aaa in We iSR A appear " debate narrowly construed iH 
books ff the essSS SlSll 0f *6?? l Y° directly undermining the p® 
in which he clafm? Iv J a c P ll ! n { hose like Inwagen who tab 

explanations of humni b hi>, m 1 chan S u C axio ma | i c that people can J 
kind ^ S b,amed for lhat fot ? ch 

behaviourist ^•«n» e inL1 VO n red u b y a responsible. If determinism 
Snhe the mere extee^mnor f 1 that given !he pad » hd %,! 
tion nf CM,.!, *^5j p r^ ss on o r formula- nature there isronlv one posable 


Uon of such theories in sweeh is itself a 

SKE’Ht . t0 , 


lospunsioie. u ucicihhw— ■ . 

that given the past and Birj 
nature there isronly one posa“® 
- is correct then there would t*® 
for, which we arf responsible , m 


„ ■— W.-MMDM m * a. . - is correct then there woul< 

| : ... the same vofime * Ir ? forwhich we arf responslbl 

considering .^ KZ 1 jpuld adopt Roderick* 
V.f Whether .1 Mechanistic " t,on and “y. 1 ! 181 

•fit- #ftr ft-Aa .. Jll — ^ n^J&ariiy dikolace nniwiiis«a ^ .actually caused by ( 


WU1U BUOpi f\UUCIIWR— — 

tion and say that some e>tr 
actually caused by ourselves P 

-1 ' ? LI. onWHISU 




, bet .one", and the object* they stand 
. for, to. our grasp, of- whole,, so rile nces, 
' nnd our knowledge of the.ifruills they 

MYrtrafec TMr.Uo~f c : t .... . iV. . 


iuiv vui A ivwivugc oi incirutns tney 
... pXpreis. This shift of focu? fe embodied 

• ta s >mext nrlricl-. 

pie , that we shotlld; hot askr‘ for this' ■ In the 1780 s? * 4 ® s ^ c h { ( ‘ 1 Y!b.w Important ; J^probhblfr 1 hirioiK 

.wjaning'pf q word/itt Isolatibti; for 

• : .Prefesspf Wrigh t k s monotfftphdeaik LtfSlSffl 


» if SSSX^ti appefj 


uwC . ; n »mpB relatlorishiM and h ^ ai produced a definitive soium- 
.'tyWould beMMntellfftfh^lLllh 8118 ^®* Problem end in an flge 

SiSfi morel attitudes whlrh exaggerated respect for If . 


with all these doetpnes and t hemes ■ 
His first three chapters -invtSti^ileT ; 
Frege’s platoriismi . thp first deals’^th «■ 

I Tim nnnfa*if ■■ iLw J - ^ ; 




Cotigri , _j ; 

hehisjeciyrerinpfr 

•trsltypfSurrcy 1 
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BOOKS 

Men of 
iron 


Solidarity, the Analysis of a Social 
Movement: Poland 1980-1981 
by Alain Touraine, Francois Du bet, 
Michel Wievlorka and Jan Strzeleckl 
Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
and £6.95 

ISBN 0 521 25407 8 and 27595 4 

Mass movements are notoriously diffi- 
cult to analyse. How can social scien- 
tists using traditional survey methods 
hope to capture the complex nature of 
. a social movement evolving rapidly in a 
situation of upheaval and flux? 

To overcome such problems a group 
of French sociologists around Alain 
Touraine have developed a technique 
they call "sociological intervention." 
Researchers present small groups of 
activists with propositions about the 
movement of which they arc part in 
order to open a process of self-analysis 
and discussion through which the prop- 
ositions and hypotheses arc refined or 
changed. After the activists have spent 
a further period in the field the proce- 
dure is repeated. Ideally “interven- 
tion” thus not only clarifies the resear- 
chers' analysis, it also affects the way in 
which activists think and behave. 

Working with Polish sociologists, a 
team led by Touraine applied this 
technique to groups of grassroots Soli- 
darity activists between the spring and 
autumn of 1981. Their findings are 
presented in the form of both academic 
analysis and reports summarizing 
group discussions. So interesting are 
these discussions that one wishes more 
extensive accounts had been included. 
Still, the volume as it stands provides 
lucid and stimulating secondary analy- 
sis as well as invaluable primary 
material on Solidarity. 

The study displays some of the 
drawbacks of the intervention method. 
Even though carefully selected from 
six key Solidarity centres - Gdarisk, 
Katowice, Warsaw, Szczecin, L6d£ 
and Wroclaw -58 militants can hardly 
iii l « reated “ representative of a ten 
million strong movement. Too often 
generalizations are made from group 
opinions to Solidarity as a whole 
without noting the differences separat- 
ing militants from leaders and, on 
°reasion, from the mass membership. 
'Other methodological problems, link- 
eo with the nature of group discussion 

suoelsfiilF d ^ nbm ^“’ are m{lna g cd 
Solidarity emerges, not surprisingly, 
an amalgam of trade union, demo- 
cratic and national movements and 
tendencies. Where the study breaks 
new ground is in conveying the com- 
plex and shifting nature o| this can- 
“gyration, particularly The significant 
^nations between regions and over 
time. • 

- In the Baltic ports Solidarity was 
primarily a social movement for free 
trade unions and for the creation of 
Meritocratic conditions in which they 
5 2£. ?P erat ® independently. Warsaw 
activists, on the otner hand, saw Soil- 
! ™ r j l y more as a movement- to free 
society from the stifling grip pf the 
t-ommunist Party-stale oy means bf-,-. 
Mmocratizlna political and economic ■ 
reform, including factory self-manage- 
• ment, while for militants in Katowice - 
'^foa certain extent in Wroclaw and 
Lodz - Solidarity meant a worklng- 
ciass, trade unlon-cum-populist na- 
i *?, .t movement combatting ex-; 
Pfoitation of. Polish workers and of 
%nd,alik*. . ... 
tqeie regional perspectives held 


perhaps because they find it miirc 
attractive. For them. Solidarity \v.,s 
sucial. nrin-reviihiiinnarv minx-men! 
striving lo achieve from k-lou what in 
I lungary Kiidur lias accomplished t n nn 
above . Such parallels are misplaced; 
the establishment of free trade unions 
in itself went far beyond anything 
Kadar has sanctioned. To deu'v th.u 
Solidarity was revolutionary is to ele- 
vate policy intentions above political 
realities. For however genuinely Soli- 
dary leaders may have tried to work 
within the limits set by the “leading 
role" of the Polish United Workers' 
Party (and of course by Poland’s 
membership of the Soviet bloc), ihe 
objectives and momentum of the 
movement broke those bounds. A 
central thrust of Solidarity's efforts, as 
seen hy all the activists in these groups, 
was to eliminate the party's undemo- 
cratic domination of factors-, office and 
society. Coupled with the autumn calls 
For free elections this meant the dis- 
mantling of the established system of 


Spiral of 
violence 


p.irtv rule - ,i levolntniii.iiy Mt-p in Hu' 
CiUlti'M iif ,iiiy iniiimunisl' Mate. 

Since Snlnl.mu v-.i-, hoi ,i teforniiM 
movement, itv Mipprc'Miiii dues not 
signify the end nf Impcs fur relonn 
within uuninumM centui Luiope. as 
Ihe dining sections of ih L - hunk miplv. 
Inking little acenunt ul much nt the 
recenl western audemie literature on 
the subject, they paint Ion stark a 
picture of the alternatives; either pusl- 
totaliiarinn military aiiihnrit.maiiism 
or democratic reform achieved by tmal 
social movements of which Solidarity 
was the latest and most important. 

The weaknesses of some of the 
general analytical parts of the hook, 
however, in no way detract from its 
major strengths. As a study illuminat- 
ing Sojidarity from within iis militant 
ranks it is unlikely to lie surpassed. 

Alex Pravda 

Alex Pravda is lecturer in politics <ii the 
University of Reading. 


Argentina under Per6n, 1973-76: the 

nation's experience with a Labour- 

based government 

by Guido di Telia 

Macmillan , in association with St 

Antony's College. Oxford, £25.00 

ISBN 0333 28085 7 

Ten years ago Perrin was welcomed 
back from exile by millions of Argen- 
tines, most of whom hoped for both 
reform and stability. The easy optim- 
ism soon faded, giving wav to de- 



ism soon tatted, giving way to de- 
spondency, political frustration and a 
spiral of violence.' Perrin died after a 
final presidency of under ten months 
and the subsequent government of his 
third wife Isabel was faced with major 
guerrilla campaigns, mounting labour 
unrest and hyperinflation, all of which 
served as convenient pretexts when the 
army seized power in March 1976. 

Professor di Tella's book is one of 
the first attempts to analyse that turbu- 
lent period. Its title is misleading, for 
the book deals with vears marked by 
Perrin's absence as well as his presence, 
and it provides primarily an economic 
interpretation. Di Telia rejects the 
common view that the Peromst. failure 
of 1973-76 was the ineluctable out- 
come of the internal contradictions of a 
populist coalition when up against 
economic adversity. Instead his argu- 
ment emphasizes the damaging effects 
of successive attempts to take control 
of the government by Peronism's left 
and right wings. 

Di Tella’s early Comments on (he 
nature of Perontsm contain several 
perceptive observations, though in 
places they require prior knowledge of 
recent Argentine history on the pnrt of 
the reader. Unfortunately there Is 
some carelessness ‘ over matters of 
detail (Perrin was not a candidate in 
1962, the final Justicialist formula 
having been Framini-^nglada; Cooke 
led the Peronist resistance until 1959, 
not 1969; and It is untrue that the ' 
Moptonero guerrillas refrained from 
criticizing Marxist guerrilla actions 
against Perrin's government). 

This does not detract from the 
excellence of the central economic 
component of the book which is where 
thb author displays his .professional .; 
mastery; DI Telia provides an incisive- . 
account of the abortive structural re- 
forms of 1973-74 before analysing 
various efforts to stabilize the ailing 


Juan Perrin 

elites, for his presentation of the 

t cneral strike of 1975 as chiefly a move 
y labour leaders to oust reactionary 
ministers ignores the fact that workers 
paralysed the economy days before 
their leaders reluctantly declared (he 
strike. 

The author's treatment of the grow- 
ing dissidence of the Peronist left in 
19/3—74 is also somewhat partial. He 
tends to reduce -the phenomenon tu 
one of “subversive groups" and admits 
to incomprehension of a more general 
left-wing dissatisfaction over the gov- 
ernment's non-implementation of 
most of its mildly reformist electoral 
programme. 

Professor di Tella's book finishes 
with chapters op central economic 
issues raised by the Argentine experi- 
ence. including the causes of Inflation 
nnd means of fighting it. This broadens 
the appeal of an important and In- 
teresting volume which for Latin 
Americanists should become a stan- 
dard work on the economics of late 
Peronlsm. 

Richard Gillespie 

Richard Gillespie Is Junior research 
fellow in politics at St John's Collage, 
Oxford . i 


t"ry w.is msitilh'l ;itnl ^lukil iitteu- 
li«ui moved aci'n, tin* frontier into 
Spain, where Fr.mi.ii had died nmJ a 
mine violent upheaval scented tu 
threaten 

While current academic study of 
Portuguese pul it its undoubtedly re- 
ceived powerful si i mu I iis front the 
dramatic events uf 1074-75. it never- 
theless predates them. In l‘»73 the 
International Conference Group on 
Modern Portugal, founded by the 
historian Douglas Wheeler, held its 
first conference This volume con- 
tains 16 revised and updated papers 
front the group's second meeting in 

The first of the book's four sections 
includes presentation anil analysis by 
Toni Uruncau of the results of piihh'c 
opinion surveys on political alt mules 
conducted in 197 H. These soundings 
were taken at a tunc when dissatisfac- 
tion with the political parties and with 
economic policy was setting in: accord- 
ing to Bruneau. while they reveal thut 
tjie population has been mildly suppor- 
tive of Portuguese democracy ft is 
nevertheless unhappy with the results 
of democracy. Conditions have cer- 
tainly mil improved since, yet on April 
25 tins year, in the fifth general elect inn 
in nine years, u healthy 79 per cent of 
the electorate turned' out mid three 
(lunrtcrs voted for (lie three major 
democratic parlies. Like Inter contri- 
butors, Bruneau expresses surprise 
and anxiety that the former regime's 
leaders should still apparently com- 
mand warm respect among many Por- 
tuguese. Those worried about tlic "re- 
habilitation" of Salazar and Cactano 
should remember that behind ninny of 
the shutters of the urbnn middle class 
and Ln most of the northern country- 
side they hnvc never heen rejected any 
more thun was Pd tain ousted front the 
hearts of many Frenchmen. Nostalgia 
is not the same thing us counter- 
revolutionary militancy. 

Of the pieces in the second sec- 
tion, on social forces, the most ambi- 
tious is Tom Gallagher's, which en- 
deavours to compress the history of 
Ihe "ultra richt" since the 1830s into 
17 pages. The most scintillating is 
"Ideology and illusion in the Portu- 
guese revolution: the role of the 
left", in which Bill Lonntx dispas- 
sionately but remorselessly analyses 
the voluntarism and Jacobin/Lenfnist 
delusions of the various leftist tenden- 
cies from; a Marxist standpoint. He 
concludes that Ihe “authentic" re- 
volutionary popular movement was 
weak, that the radicalized military's 
"transition toward socialism" was a 
non-starter, and that “the different 
left-wing projects represented little 
more than different ipean> for re- 
con solid a ting state power, and re- 
imposing socinl .order and discipline 
over civil society". Lomax demands 
as. high standards for admission to 
the genuinely revolutionary category 
as Bruneau sets for the genuinely 
democratic. 


Systems of 
coercion 

The Rise and Fall of British Indiu: 
Imperialism as inequality 
hy Kurl deKclmrinilr, Jr 
Methuen. 113 5liand£f».‘/5 
ISBN 0416 335.311 hand U5-H 1 3 

This ambitious bunk is an essay on the 
nature i>f imperialism, defined as a 
special apnlicatimi uf the use of coer- 
cion or force, within and between 
stales and societies. Hv mixing political 
philoMiphv with welfare worn nines 


Surviving 


Professor dc Sclmcinitz attempts tu 
analyse the nature nt internal ami 
external systems uf coercion, and lo 
illustrate this theme by means nr a 
historic, il study of one particular un- 
equal relationship - that between Bri- 
tain and India. 

The identification of imperialism as 
a .system creating and sustaining in- 
equality is u useful exercise, nil the mure 
so since it has not ended with Ihe 
overthrow of formal empires. I lie 
Imsic problem of combining freedom 
with equality haunts us still, especially 
in those countries where there is liille 
to redistribute lull poverty itself, and 
where "freedom" can all too often 
mean freedom lo starve. De 
Sell wcii lit* urgues that imperialism is u 
distorting force thin nitty cause inure 
severe inequalities than (hose uf the 
“norma I” controls thut characterize 
any society, and suggests that this 
phenomenon can only properly be 
studied in terms of its ope rations on the 
impcrialized. Thus he turns to the 
history nf British rule in India to 
investigate the way in which subject 
peoples experience the coercive impact 
of imperial conduct, and to map the 
path by which an awareness ot this 
coercion can lend to a movement to 
overthrow imperial rule. 

The philosophical underpinnings nf 
this argument represent a brave 
attempt to break new ground, to move 


away from the hackneyed lines of 
thinking about the process of Euro- 
pean expansion and Asian and African 


.(rue throughout 1981, but as economic 
ana political crisis mounted through i 
fossuntmet and autumn so the centre ? 
d l ra YUy ‘ shifted, from unions and' 
“jJPpcradc refdrml towards retrench* 
atctit in*a defensive populist -national- 
2J* 'Tnc group discussions, illustrate: 
fi^Ppfohlly how ,; intertwined , within . 
solidarity were the causes of class - in 
jSMPWe of ordinary working people 
ftg&hist the corrupt bigwigs - and 
Svl ^!'- ibeSe fuelled the nlovement 1 
uotp lnceptioh to siipresslori, j 
t -; in assessing the forces shaping Soli- : : 
'.©foi*; onbls bool give:; 
[WtoftaHsm; arid.'its. religious :'dlfoen-j ; 
hril 0 Idas prominence thanjj. 


economy. Though himself deputy eco- 
nomy minister for several months in 
1975-76, he blames Peronist economic 
measures as well as the growing exter- 
nal Inflationary pressures for the 
deepening crisis 


final 12 months cannot be .explained 
solely in terms of economic' tact oft; 
these were compounded by Ihe, chaotic 
outcome of the political confrontation 
Which took place when right-wing . 
Peronist ministers attempted to tame 
the trade unions. The author's own 
sympathies lie with Peronjsm's rnoder- 
at^s, who proved too weak lo provide a - 
durable government alternative, them- 1 
selves. Although On ( occasions, (he 
centrists temporarily empyed (he Slip* , 
port of union leaders. in bMtleJj-hgftlnsl .■ 
the. right wing, the union menWere also , 
susceptible: to pressures from often \ 
militant memberships; Here, Di -Tel- . 

\a’sanaly^ls,lirpUed J by,hi§.ffi?ys,upon j: . 


In Search of Modern Portugal; the 
revolution and Us conscquences 
edited by Lawrence S. Graham and 
Douglas L. Wheeler, 

University of Wisconsin Press, $30.00 
ISBN 0 299 08990 8.. : 

The military' coup in Portugal on 
April 25 1974, which ended nearly 
half a century of authoritarian rule 
and precipitated the collapse of (he 
last great , colpnial, empire, attracted 
Ihe world’s attention to this poor and 
neglected cornet 1 of western Europe. 

i.lTie revolutionary politics of the 
nineteen months that followed, com- 
bined with the military impprtance of 
(he Portuguese mainland nnd Atlan- 
tic islands for western defence, 
guaranteed the continuing attention . 
of politicians; and strategists,, media. 


persons and. revolutionary tourists. 
With thp victory. of the military. mod- 
erates in the piobdless encounter in 
November 1975 1 the; Portuguese _rer 


volution (if it is propel- to riailjt jbat} ;. 
effectively name; ta, an end. The ex* 
ttfemont died down as the- first fully 
democratic regime. jRiflflfl»g«ef»,bisn f ! 


Three of the most useful contribu- 
tions of the five in (he third section 
are those by Nancy Bermeo, putting 
worker-run enterprises into proper 
perspective; by Walter Opello. ex- 
amining political awareness in Porto 
de M6s (not far from Ffitima); and 
by Larry Graham, who analyses the ■ 
impact of revolutionary ana demo- 
cratic chnnac oil the' bureaucracy. 
And in the last section, on the inter- 
national perspective,.. Alex Madeod 
provides a neat and sensitive account 
of how the French' and Italian Cora- 
rriunist Parties, potted on die brink- of 
"“Eurocommunism*, coped with the 
embarrassingly anti-parliamentary 
antics of their Portuguese brothers as 
they lost their balance in the gale of 
events in 1974-75. Papers by tne for- 
mer Foreign Minister Medeiros Fer- 
reira on post -revolutionary Portugal's 
International orientation, nnd by Pit- 
ta' e Cunhn on some of the problems ■ 
of Portuguese . entry Into the EEC ; 
(this latter paper' now quite out -of ' 
s dale), reflect the views of the Lisbon 
political establishment. ■ « - / > 

• In ' the closing essay Poiislas 
Wheeler puts U»e lnst decade; into . 
; historical.' perspective for the unwary, 
'social- scientist.:. As' a - whole; the 
volume constitutes a. valuable dlstilln- 
.-tlon of the most recent work bn the' 
formative years pf. Portugal's surviv- 
ing democracy. ■ 

R/ A. ;H. Robirtson . _ 

, R. A. fi. Rdtitnsoh ' fs Senior lecture? ■ 
In modern .history nt.ihe University] q, f, t , 
i :V* f j-l* i.-, u > ,. lC «. 


resurgence over the lust two centuries. 
A genuine attempt to illustrate this 
(heme using the example of India 
would indeed he thought-provoking. 
Bul unfortunately the author gels 
badly blown off course in his analysis of 
(he Indian case. The Indian material 
that, he uses Is, for the most part, 
superficial and his interpretation of it. 
reflects a very conventional, even, 
old-fashioned, view of modern Indian 
history. 

The clearest example of this weak- 
ness is the attempt to relate imperial- 
ism and nationalism in a dynamic 
relationship of the exercise ana recog- 
nition of inequality; Until the mta 
nineteenth - century, de Schwdniiz.. 
argues. British imperialism in India 1 
had not reached a sufficient peak of 
intensity to' be recognized by its sub- 
jects as largely different from previous 
systems of alien rule. In Ihe late 
nineteenth century, by contrast, impe- 
rial exploitation reached its zenith and 
called forth a nationalist ideology , 
freshly aware of the costs of subject 
status nnd able to create a vision of 


er. : this account omits, any- detailed.' 
.analysis qf the larger relationship be- 
tween British rule, and Indinn econo- . 
niic development, Ignores ihe thorny 
problem of coloninl political and social 
transformation, and devalues the phe- 
nomenon of mnss Gandhi an national- 
ism, (since the period from J9l4to 1947 
is. not dealt with at all). The.nolioA (hat ! 

. words nre more important than deeds, - 
that the Idea ofimperinl exploitation is , 
.more significant ‘than its effects on . 

- colonial society, is a strange basis on 

- which to. analyse anti-imperialist 
. movements In India or anywhere else. 

. Overall, It is perhaps unfortunate 
-Hint Professor de Schweinltz did not * 
take - his own methodology more 
: seriously, ;The history of imperialism 
must indeed deal with the experience ! 
of the imperialized, but - that 1 experi- 
ence is much more complex and subtle 
than is allowed far here. It Is qufortun- 1 
ate that such a bold effort nt originality 
should be, in the end, sclf-dostnictlve. " 

B. R. Tomlinson 

fl- . Hr Tomlinson \s lecturer- In i/iei 1 
; dfpptiment of soCittl .mtl, ecdnomfc 
.history, nt, jhe Uhivmlty y Of, "Blrn i-'T 
jnghani.' ^ ,;«i'r- ’-in; . 
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Events 

Young Blood, an exhibition showcastlns 
the talents of young designers from 60 
arts and design colleges throughout 
Britain, will be on show at the Barracan 
An Oallery, London from November 
2J to January IS. 

Organized by Design into Industry, 
the exhibition alms to demonstrate how 
designers shape our lives and offers a 
look into the future by showing how our 
streets, homes, clothes and entertain- 
ment may look in ihc next dccudc. 

The 2,000 exhibits will Include 
fashion, furniture, domestic und indust- 
rial products vehicles, nlds for the 
handicapped and even television com- 
mercials. 


Appointments 

SI iRKKV I'NIVKRSTf Vi_ l)r Raymond 


Spier, senior pririclp.il nleniific officer 
nl me Animal Virus Krcarcli Institute. 
riiPirght. Surrey, b.iv been appointed 


profissnr »»f microbiology 

I.F-I.IB UNIVERSITY: David Brook, 
head of media services at Ihc 
Polytechnic i»f Wales has been 
uppuinted head of Ihc audio visual 
service. 

Mr Brook is aba cirr really preparing 
a manager's guide to buy Ini company 
video. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE UNI- 
VERSITY! Dr P. Hitchcock a lecturer in 
data processing has been promoted to 


as n »b imcd suBsskr 

older members of the 2S2» 
There will be five fig? 
sessions Parting on S toES,? 
course members win bTSSi* 
develop health and Bineffi*. 

"We way by apechEu fcS? r 

The Association for the Teaching of polytechnic's School or Hawl! 
Caribbean. African und Aslan Litern- mcn ' 
turc will hold Its sixth imlional confer- 
ence ul the University of Kent, Canter- 
bury from September 23 to 25. 

The theme Is child hoot I and Hie 
conference also sees the launching of 
Wasafiri, the ATCAL journal. 

The Further Education Stnff College m 
Coombe Lodge. Bristol will he huldlng 
a study conference on Implementing 
Y7S from Monday December 5 lo 
Friday December 9. 


the pint of Reader. 

Tyneside Cinema have anmmnccd Ihc 
appointment of Dr Peter Packer us 
oducaiinn officer under i he auspices of 

power Servlet" ^ , — 

ly programme 

•*« . «r£cr formerly I ... 

gljth literature in the department of 


g&sa&s: 

October 12 to 23. TheSijte 
"tow -w* current! 

Tlie Tyne Award it for £SjM| b 
r hc ^ fll Jl w ?, Bdd,|Jon, l«»W* 

for the best fUm under 30 dunk 
and another flJJOQ 
from a North-east fflra b*» | 


eomm unify programme scheme. 

Dr Packer formerry lectured in En- 

gjjtk lllitaalaim. am »La 

adult education. Newcastle University 
and for the Workers' Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

The Arts Council has appointed A lister 
Warnian as exhibition organizer ut the 
Serpentine nailery. Kensington Gar- 
dens. in succession to Sue Gruvson. who 
is leaving in direct the visual arts 
programme for Mu n Chester's new Con- 
lempiMary Arts Centre which opens at 
Ihe beginning of 1985. 

Mr Warm an joined the Arts Council 
in 1975 and was responsible for Iniliut- 
Ina Ihc Works of Arl In Public Wares 
Scheme in 1977. 

The In «i m i Ion id Electrical Engineers 
have appointed Mr M. N. John, us 
partner with Kennedy and Donkin, as 
president for IV&1/4. 

Deputy presidents are Professor J. C. 
Weil, vice chancellor. University of 
Bradford and Mr William Dnrkiw. 
chairman. engineering group. Thorn 
CMI. 

Hie finance director of (he Arts Council 
of Oreat Britain, Anthony Field, has 
been appointed visiting professor In arts 
administration at Ihe City University. 
Professor Field has sat on Ihe universi- 
ty salts administration board of studies 
for Ihe Ian two yean and has been 
Inirnunemul In developing training 
programmes in the subject for nearly 20 
years, 


Publications 


Chairs 


The Brilish Standards fttslitatbiefaD 
lion section has just pubfeUiB* 
booklet for teachers sad stsdear 
home economics together ttt b 
economics traioees in ImhaJrv fog 
PP 999 Standardised moMthb 
sensory anoints of fool, fe fa* 
explains the background to os 
appraisal, gives some trial afa 
tfons In industry and desmtamfc 
experimenu for the IndKrtcta.et 
modest materials and saptota & 
booklet has been spediKiiiHi 
BS1 by Wendy Godfrey sA Sh 
Robertson of Srnrabmy'i howcm 
mlcs department. 

The Northern Uplands: Drier, fr 
senvrion, Development? artonai 
proceedings, of a muUidkd^fann 
rerence held- at the LWttsj < 
Durham in May 1983 bavifMfcei 
Iho Secretary, North Etd Lodi* 
Group, Department of AAluJfo 
linulng Education, 32 Old Baft 
vanity of Durham, DuttatMUI 


•Dr Peter Henderson has been 
appointed to Stirling University’s chair 
of Information technology, funded by 
Central Regional Council Dr Hender- 
son u currently lecturer In computation 
at Oxford. 

Dr Andrew D McGeiirick. reader in 
Strathclyde University’s department of 
computer science, has been appointed a 

K rson professor in the depart mem. 

ofessor McQettrick has recently spent 
two months as a consultant at Bell 
Labonorics In New Jereey. USA. 




An Arts Council exhibition of 
Ihe work or John Raskin will be 
at the Abbot Hall Art Gallery 
Kendal until September 18 


when It moves to the Museum of 
Modern Art, Oxford, from 
September 25 (o November 13. 

It consists mainly of draw- 
ings and watercolours of sub- 
jects ranging from landscapes 
to architecture to natural his- 
tory. Above, a self-portrait of 
the artist and left, a quick study 
of a bramble In pencil and 
watercolour. 


Tha University College of Wales. 
Aberystwyth has asked us to poinl oul 
Inal the announcement concerning Dr 
Gwynne Edwards should have rend: Dr 
Gwynne Edwards. Reader In the de- 
partment of romance languages at the 
University College of Wales. Abery- 
stwyth, has been granted a personal 
chair In Spanish In tho department of 


romance languages. 


nice £1.50 plus 25p p tod p , 


nnuiw - (»nr/ 

2 ISC' Scvctiiconifa-Ccaiury Eoriud: < OamC* 
ture. Musical UfefnlteuonfaEiptW 

23 JO &pen Forum - 30. A MiftiiK fnpret 

OU Students. \7 

Wednesday September H 

ones 

648* Scveniecnih-Ceniuiy Eagliat! 

lure. Expcrhumial PUk*oj*y. 

•JO* Cognitive ftyvbology- Abrrrtftla|ie«*X 
(DM3: prog 16). . ' 

8.56* (kolcwy. Fallen Foaciloa of IMLlSM 
D). 

7.20 Am Foundailon Course. A OoUtiA|iars 

7.48* indusirt^^efsilont. For thsOoNdkfe 

ie» fUSEE iTfe-fct*- 

17.10 Man?* Hrfigloui Oaevt- KdAra 

29J0* ^ysion^'l^rSffance: 

Failure.. Mental IMA - WIWnM 1 * 

23.66 ^em^bfjMlratkwitaMmir^i 
plediy. IATA (3): CltncWni * »r. 


University 
programmes 


Saturday September 10 

BBC2 

7 -“' Hou, ‘"* 
WMr • **" ° r '""w* 

■JS TMhiutpgy Foundation Come. Con. rriOl- 

a ivu &L° 8 ,7 *- 1 

Jw*" to education. A Many 
* ti. P "V 2 - < EW: P^S 1«. 

I ' Mf 

, ?* 10 'A"*!**. Analytic Functions, (M132; 

Ull Eeventeeiuh- Century England; a Cbanstni Oil- 
si m ^ 01 Phy*kMA3W: pSgtsf. 

■“ &Wnln * 


T^Ke out a year's subscription to The 
Times Higher Education Supplement 

and we will also send a fees codv (worth 
*7.95) of the very iates&bSck 
edition of Rogete Thesaurus specially 
bound For the Times Supplements. This. 
l>300 page edition contains thousands 
of clear and concise definitions of words 
and phrases in current usage. Slmplv 
coupon b<eiow arid send It 
together with Vour cheque pr postal 

the address shown. 

2/^rfPPWes to new subscribers In 
trie UK only.. . *. •• 


ThuSySeptember 15 

monoay September 12 wny. (Man: pnn w 

“ gylw !" 10 ’ 1 ”- o— ■ fesfc# 
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1M0 
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2*46 &w^7 hl,ra -' 1 ( sus : JWi J2L . VII. (D2M; prog IS). 
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aSJ0 ‘ Novel & | U u 2340 'i’lM » **** 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Higher Education 

SupiMement 


To place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
Tel: 253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates 


Classified Display - £10.25 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm xl col @ £92.21 
Classified Linage - £2.00 per line 
Minimum 3 Tines - (5» £6.00 
Box number - £2.00 


Copy deadlines 


Classified Display: 
y in the week prior to publi 
Classified Linage: 
Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Appointments 

Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

| Other classifications 

Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 

Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Universities 



Murdoch 

University 


PERTH 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL PATHOLOGY 
EN0062 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for the Chair In Clinical 
PalholOQy in the Division ol Applied Veterinary 
Medicine. The holder of the Chair will be ex- 
pected, to provide academic leadership In Ihe 
teaching, service and research activities In 
Clinics! Pathology within Ihe School. 

A statement about the University, the Softool and 
the responsibilities of thls.poBt together with a 
copy of tha conditions of appointment ate avail- 
able on request from either tha University Or the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities. 

SAURY 

$A46,977 par annum. 

Conditions of appointment Include auperannua-. 
lion, long service leave, sooess to outside studies 
programmes, payment of fares to Perth for 
appointee and dependent family, removal and 
settllng-ln allowances. 

PROCEDURE FOR APPLICATION 
There Is no prescribed application form. Appli- 
cants are Invited to submit a full currloulum 
vitae supported by an appropriate letter Includ- 
ing tha names and addresses of three referees. 
Applications and request for Information should 
be sent to; 

The Personnel Offloer 
Murdoch University - 
Murdoch, Western Australia 6150 
Applicants resident In tha United kingdom, 
Europe, or Africa at the 1 time of application 
should also forward one further oopy to: 

The Secretary General 
Association of Commo nw e a lth Universities 
36 Gordon Square 
London WC1H pPF. United Kingdom 
Applications will close on 28th October, 1983. 


University of London 
The London School of Economics 
SSRC CENTRE IN ECONOMIC COMPUTING 

p» SSRC Centre In Economic Computing now MtaUlaiiK) at iha London Befool ol 
Eoonomioo and PoWcal 8rionra Wihn to anxXnt lour toctinical mantbaioof ■ ML Those 
flra: 

ECONOMETRICIAN/NUMERICAL ANALYST 
DATABASE SPECIALIST 
SYSTEMS ANALYST 
PROGRAMMER 

Thto It a major new WUaiM to provide oompubng wppon to economMa in tha reriairtc 
community, IrKtuitry and contmom. The Centre a hmded initially by Die 8odo) Science 
Research Council wHh the elm of tie becoming sea-financing attar ajsprojfaatsV On 
ywn. 

Anaxoelani opportunity la offered lo appropriate appHoonts to ptay on important pan in 
MtaWtabing the new Centre and to tafluenco the future development of Economic 
Computing. Thera will ba a healthy balance In oomad with Die academic end aomnwrciaJ 
wodde. Appointments will be tor up to five yeere In me firet Instance. 




on a ecaic poreBel to Univeisky Lecturers: C7.1S0 

. u .yev. London ADowonoe of £1,166 a yeertepeyaUe in eddMononMchof 
these ecaiaa. 

Method of application; 

Application tonne and fu riher paittcuiare am oveMtte. 0 n raoakn ol a stamped ockfra ised 
envelope, tarni tha Aulatent Searntary jAcademfo), H 410, The London School ol 
Economic*, Houghton Street. London WC2A 2AE. 

Closing dm tor applioaltoni; 10th Ootober, 1B83. 


university 
college of 
Swansea 



gfn LOUGHBOROUGH 
F KB UNIVERSITY 
\1^ OF TECHNOLOGY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Application* are Invited from 
graduates for Iho poet of Adminis- 
trative Ashiant In the Department 
of Electronic and Electrical Engi- 
neering. Tho appQlnlmoAt will be 
for three yean Ih the firet Initanca. 
Duties wOI be concerned wllti the 
day-to-dav Admlnru ration of. all 
Bipeds or thp work Ih IhU Impor- 
tant department, Including contact 
with both staff and sludoau- 
Salary within reals tt,31D-£l 1.615; 
the appointment will bo made 
within Ute towor hair of Ibp wnlo. 
Etequcita for Information end ap- 
plication forms to Paul Johnson, 
Establishment Officer, Ref. 8V27 
EL. 

LougA&orough Leicestershire 



TI1F. UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NKW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

A|>ptH4ilwi\ aii! invited lium niluMy i|iwlifh.J pc(H«v fm the futbrfclng vacant 
pi iuIi tint 1 . 

LLCTURF.R/SF.NIOR LF-t.TURF.R 
(Farully of lew| 

Crete mnre wll he jtiven to pc non ivtutheve ibubHi Property f^w. legliialhr Lhalim* 
and Taxation Law The lycttHfu) applicant will he ciprttnl ui ukc updutlc*lncprly 
l^firuaty 1WS. Ik will be utleicd u cuntiHCt tor up tu ibice >c*is 

I.ECTIHER/SKNIOR LECTURER - GEOPIfVSirS 
I Department of PhjJka) 

Appllcatns khould bate a Ph.D. or caufialem qualification! lo Urophyvkv rexcairb 
and subuanilal teaching cxpeikncc. SiktcivIuI applicant will cmmim ■ aiurve « 
OcopbyUci and icacti other liandanl undergraduiU cuwi In Phyiln Includint 
Laboxottity Phyvk*. Proven rcMiich eipcifence In |ronuitneU>nVralaiu)tog>7 
Kismology and iniinimentallun grophyiicv will be conudcnrd an advantage. 
SALARY 

Senior Lecturer - K 1972*1 nei annum phi gratuity 
Lecturer Grade 2 - KITtriu per annum phN grultuiy 
Lecturer Cl r a do I - K16A2II pur annum plus gratuity 

OTHER CONOniONSt The Muxatlnl appliram will be offtitd a «tmtrwt ul 
employment up ta three yean. The gratuity cnthlrvwni ii baled on MCfe at ubry 
cameJ lend U payable in Invtalmenu or lump um and li taxed at a (lal rate of 2*S . In 
adilitlnn to the ulnrlci quoted atwvo. the main benefit* include: support for approved 
research. iem-fre< accommodation-, appointment end rcpdriaiion airfares {nr 
■ppalnlco and dependants; ie<lbng-in and acnlmg-out uliiiwamu. b weeks annosl 
recreation leave with home airfares available after earlt 1R morubv of conllnuoiit 


service: gcuerons education lubvldks far children otleodini vdwoli In PNG or 
overseas: • salary ca mi million scheme to cover eateodni Dlneu or dlsabUliy. 
Apottfanu who wtih to arrange secondment Irom their home tnviltnitons wm be 
wetcome. 

Applkalhmi wfll be treated u strictly ornfldctibil and should include ■ full curriculum 
. vitae, a recent small photograph and the names and addresses ol 3 referees, la order to 
expedite and mpolrdineoi procedure, appticxniv arc ailvbcd to ask their tefcrcci to 
send confidential report* directly co tha Unlvciatiy without waiibigto be contacted 
A ppSor floor should be forwarded lo the Aretoant Seerctsry (StaflrngJ. Unhuialty of 
Papua New Guinea. Bax 520. UNIVERSITY, Papua New Oiunoa. to reach him no but 
than Ifb OcMw, 1983, Ctordklaica ahoaM aim send a copy of I heir apoflcitlans to the 
AraocirUon of Cbmimurweahh Urlvcrtbiia (Anpu). 56 Gordo* Square. London 
WCIH6PP. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 

AppIkuHoraa are invited tor tha poet of Director of Finance. 

The (Director ol Finance wtt be a mBRiber ol the Senior 
Adm)nlBtfalI/a team cafiad upon to advjga on general poficy man era 
In Iha University. Although responsible to tha Secretary to Ihe 
University, tha Director of Finance vvfll ba expected lo puy tha 
leading rote hi financial planning and control and wHI have dose 
day-to-day contact with Ina Principal. 

Whilst experience In Unvlerslty Administration could be an 
advantage, the work of the Director ol Finance w|l be such that 
experience h other fiakfa, such as Business or Industry, could be 
equally valuable. U la expected ttiBI Ihe aucoeaiiUI appilcent wii 
have aultebja accountancy- experience and preferably an 
eccountlng qualification. 

. The salary wl|1 be on Ihe Admlnlslrallve Grade IV Salary Scale 
(preaenl minimum £17,276 per annum), logelher with 
- superannuation benefits. 

Further patllculara may be obtained from Ihe undersigned, wllh 
whom appkoattona (leu copies) giving the name of three referees, 


should be lodged not later than 14th October, 1983, Please quote 
reference: 4011 , 


-A. M. Currie 

Secretary lo the University 
Old Cortege. South Bridge 
Edinburgh BMB BYt . 


» ‘ S otill 1 «am pt » n 

nil; 

' IIMV1-.KSMY 


WESTLAND CHAIR 
OF 

HELICOPTER 

ENGINEERING 

ApploaUons are. invited, from 
experience in 
pr; research 
, I' .Chair -of 
el.lcbpter Eng(qeef!nfl within. 

Iha Depart rhem of Aeronautic* 
and Aafrohqtitlosv';-.--- 1 
Further i detalla , may bo 
obtained from tho Secretary 
' Regtelmr. ThO' University, 
thamjHon, r . Hampshire 
ib.-whpm apptjca 


Utthmlty ol Eut Anglia Hamfch 

CHAIR IN 
EDUCATION 

Appflcaflona are bwfied for a Chair 
in Eduoirilon ' - - - - 


aland, on 30 1V0 voinbyj- 


i 














Universities continued 


.AUSTRALIA 


IS 0 " J2S. Ihv, ! ld »• 

ML. tar which 


mfeitMtw doc* on ttw datM 

^ * °u»«wi2! 
ffiL?" Protettw 


8 17* X«M2«to pSuIni 

Ml; Locturar SA22.430- 
W: Furtlwr ctaloll, IK? 

UnlwtWu (A pat*), 

OwffiSo&te ™ 

University of Queensland 

PhD SCHOLARSHIP 
1984 

departmentof 
civil engineering 

^/S^SSSSS-. 

igaSia 

feafia Eg* 

S^ wJW .'nO pkn lUovwira 


Tha University of Sydney 

Poww InaUtutaofFTnfl Aria 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 
IN FINE ARTS 

AwFfcujoniirrlailkd to* • n» 
vpftlBiniof Aoodiit Pierciiai in the 
FIk ArtiOcfumnciii. Tlwippalnue 
IMuld poccu ISKjlIlflDdlt Kl/th 
•tperiuM ImayOeUTroinlli* Reaahum 
«oih* pmefli tndftill bccnxnrdio 
undirU» iBfJu idmlaUliaHva 
RipooiIbiltiltipiHiniiiflyljireipMfa 
PMWtduue tod hanosn ttufcnh. 

Tneftmcr Imiheie. ronsijilatof(far 
fkpirtmtai.fit OiUcryiBdthe Rucaidi 
ywwy , mi » ipccul cMinuncn i ro 
CDflMnpnwy An. m Dcpuuncu iho 
* rapkubt European An pn-1800. 

N sckKndiOrloiy An. AimmIIm Art ufd 
Fila SlwJln . 

U&wptrtcd 'tat ihewcendDl ■pplktru 
wtllta ncirwrkiiHdl jctuni or Senior 
itto, Mi! fce lew red. 

LECTURER 

INFINEARTS 

AppBdrtoai «*» fovlfdftortiinduilfi 
>iui at Iran an hoooun deuieln FlnaAru 
Ji^teflBreiiiFpiniioJIeMofihe (ibiaiTand 
iwraiyw itoctw iial ini U the 2&H century. 

Appdnunwin we nuHl) probationary for 
purs pin. 

JlOebiirJW 

ThelWwdty loarvetthc right not to 
P^J^y. P p 0 | n » , n c n ,fifl 01 ^ ,| 

The University of Adelaide 

HUGHES CHAIR 
OFCLASSICSfAIISO) 

jBa saasBsaa* 

Iran laAbnaiu, I9W. 

Toe DcpirtricJirirfCiMiiftuviiM 


bar tpouM a StnluAanuMlci cr 
PUmriafjKorfhahft- Additional 


“** *«i dba »n»*.t*me. Fonhei detail! 
IiwnDr Piur Amite. Hr id. DfefakHi of 
Uiuufrtta, 

UTrcbe uotvtnliy. 

ilOaubtf.nv 

LECTURER-FIXED 
TERM- 
DEPARTMENT 
OF SPANISH 
(Four fu/i1M4- December 1007) 
School of HuminWe* 

Appitcuy itMuUhaye tut hear ncu 

native prefldfocvInSpiniiftaeda 

comBindojaiahh. po, 

depee loSfth CjLurySpnSh 

etihteattlBjgpcricnn.il untrenfly hvd. 

Tnlflll 

donu *11 levels 


j—^^iulliiairi nuuitk. Additional 

LECTURER- 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

tsssESL 



Aum alia. 
3Hkuhrr.l9SJ 


*W7. Ou (« ill nd, 


The University of New 
England 

LECTURER . 
DEPARTMENTOF 

mathematics, 
statistics ANb 

COMPUTING : 
SCIENCE 

eYaaiAp^nfhtU^- 

ej^edtoiBliifcXScouriei iSd «lw 



FortborWwmaiU 

cmihpewjdiBoruof 


Base' 

iSwsfe 

- u£U«erZ»dh.u.J 


Wad* r eutiki drtonali am a Ibid itnu 

The Australian National 
University 

PROFESSORIAL 
FELLOW- URBAN 
RESEARCH UNIT 

RMetroft School of Bocrnl8cier)OM 

^BSS tgissaa 

^^^ n ^ u,b,api '” iD, ‘' ,d 
hoibiaiendees. 
pwMwt.ind 
mxmij 



EO LOUGHBOROUGH 
FfS UNIVERSITY 
W OF TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Reicarch Assistant required tojoin 
a group working on a SERC 
sponsored research project on 
computer simulation of heating, 
ventilation and alr-coadltlonlng 
systems in buildings. The work Is 
directed towards Improving the 
quality of fiVAC systems design 
and Involves co-operation with a 
wading practice of consulting cn- 

Applications are invited from 
graduates in a relevant science or 
engineering discipline with experi- 
ence in computer programming, 
The starting salary will be £7,190 
per annum and the appointment is 
for two yean in the first Instance. 

• Enquiries to Dr V. I. Hanby, 
Department of Civil Engineering. 
Loughborough LetcesiershTre 


Ep LOUGHBOROUGH 
Hi UNIVERSITY Of 
^ TECHNOLOGY 
RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

Applications are invited for a post 
as RESEARCH OFFICER in the 
Department of Social Sciences to 
work on a study of Central-Local 
Relations in the health and 
personal social services, 
Applications will be considered 
from persons with a variety of 
research interests, but Interviewing 
experience and a background in 
public policy would be an 
advantage. The appointment is for 

lo£85» * l * sU[tin * sa,aT ? ot U P 
Farther particulars and application 
rornB from Professor Adrian 
Head of Department of 
Soda! Services, 


the times high er education; 

The University of The 
South Pacific 
CHIEF 

ACCOUNTANT (83/ 

82). 

AppJlioiiniifi ni’ti tnvitiiH 
MI J tnbl >: (IllUllflUO 

Wh!? * for Post of 

Clilor Ai-i'ouiitanr <83/82 > 

Cnnilldaioa nlioulti liuvn 
HKtuirlntita nl tort In rv 

Tnri 1 “ tSVI ri'IUtU-lul r mm 
tor*. Thin poet in rcjnni. 

Uo rod nn iiiip wliirh yvoiili) 
ni'ovlrlp rpiiilniiity 
anojintiiin fitnrt lonii Lr 
thr niirnm-v nml (in, iriilii- 

ipn uf van it \i uvi'otinimit. 

Entirrlaiiiii i»f snmii m ■ n j 
ro input or will! "a 

Jy* «n Mitvuntunn In „ nil iiu- 
1 (i* n wii.ru thorn urn I'on. 
sldnrubla ilovrilonninnt 

mnnuaclu nnU 1111.11 v vVir tort 

“in, ,„J,". ,0r ,,,uln '- tH/pra u 

Knlury Sonin; FSl 1.684 

- Fai.Vaao,. ,£l 

cTYtt 10 .^ ,, £n!oi , 6 , ' ,, f , Jr “ f 
W.W “grJaJTr.ar ,,r 

nlnnln onpointno nnil 

oHAocliund bnnnritti, 

I nr I min nratiilly 
u * 1?% of liiinlr Nulnrv: 
uiiiinliiliiiiMtt nllwnnrn; unit 
nnbtnrl. to (tin t'nlveral 
tv n current hounlnn poll 
‘ V. purtlv furnlshei 

Sr t °ia7iP ,, “r on , ot ° ronrel 
or lB'/S of •ularv: bIIo- 

2B»«: °» > 9> or a i and aril 
suinrs In llou or auper 
animation tvhlrli in aomo 

^ETe^rTo 1 '* ‘n° n d art.i"o C 5 ‘"SS 
bv‘ 0 Ph2 b M lV of. 11 *" Mrltnmo 
In turn! B n evenui . 1 * ° ne r of 

fgr 

renewable l»v mutual 
unmament. not nl led op. 
pll ration, is i-opina) “5. 
wlVh n r?.n cur vleulum vitao 

S»,!t a-Bfr-soT.!!! 

l Oi irii . P.O. Dak , Ml 
py* to roil rl I him no 
i n m>5 >0 October 

1MC " u ‘.° ,ua *« tlm n 

ahnultl ui.o amid onn Y 

PSTu^rTR'-ap/ ?| l "Vo« tnnhnin 
SStt rl London, wTp 

u\Xur»i uo ^ n *.~ t-°furoncn 
„ ' 3 ® ^ 3 • J; U r l n e r dntnlla 
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Universities continued 


University of Bristol 

Lecturer in 
Education 
(MicrO’Cotnputers in 
the Classroom) 

TIio Itntvcrslly !<■ to 
make an uppointmoni tu 
this new post within itie 
firhool of Edll/utlon un 
from Januorv. 1984. or aa 
«oan allor a. In po.albln. 
The ppmon annolntrd will 
■InvefLip both Miiorl and 
Innitrr Award Imurlnn 
rours fa for anrvlnn 
inachars. Will rontrlbutn 
in initial rralnlna ioiir»o« 
and will ■inaani' in rn- 
anarch In (his field. A con- 
cern with rnrrieulum 
issues rnlhor than simply 
leihnlcnl mailers will be 
^o'llht und an ability to 
innimunlcate with Oman 
unlainlllar w«h roinputerfc 
Mill hn renordad a. vltul. 

F.Kiinrlenre "nd exportiiN 
wllhln the prlnmry fluid 
will l,n uf purtlculur In- 
teroal. 

Morttnn snlurv within 
(he ramie or £7.190 tu 
£il. 160 pnr annum- <le- 

R rndlnn on akh. iikialtlru- 
on» unit rxperlem e. 

Further iteinll" muy Ue 
obtained from tile Una- 
liirnr mill Secretary, Uni* 
aerslly nl nrlatol. Aenutn 
lluu.n. lirlntnl. DSB I TH . 
lo whom appllrnttunn. 
luMolliiir with u curriculum 
vllnn und the iiuninn unil 
addresses uf tlirnfl rn- 
rernns. ftlinuld lie sent li v 
Frlduv. SOtli Nentaniber. 
I9B3. I'loasn <|uoln refnr- 


UMI8T 

ACCOUNTANT 

Applications are Invited 
Trom qualified accoun- 
tants. or sultebly experi- 
enced graduates, for an 
appointment In the Pl- 
nanea Division or the Bur- 
sar's department. 

Tha post will Ideally 
suit a youns person who la 
a sair starter and la In- 
tersatad in management 
accounting ualng compu- 
ters, This is a first rate 
opportunity for a worth- 
while career In Unlvoreity 
administration offering 

f ob satisfaction end excel- 
ant prospecte for 

advancement. 


n,g a-lll.gig D.U. «n 

C quaifr“c"- 
tione and experience. The 
Tubs i *“• •'■‘•“rannuable 

Hequests for application 
forme and further partlaL- 
!VIu9 uo,ln l> reference B/ 


lAts, quotlno reference B/ 
ehould be eent to 
reoom bb, 
UMIST, PO Bax 88. Man- 
chester M60 1QD. The 

arvft *?• " ao flopla ff; 


University of 
Warwick 
DIRECTOR - 
NURSING POLICIES 
STUDY CENTRE 

u I" nasoclntlon with thn 
KInn Edward ■ Hospital 
Fund for London. 

Applications are Invited 
for the post of Director of 
iP* , newly-establlehed 

S Nufflng Policies Study 
>nire In the Faculty of 
relal Btiidint. fnndsa by 
Mio Kjnd Edward’s Hospit- 
al , .Fund for London. 


Ilio Kind Edward's Hospit- 
al ..fund for London. 
Candidates should have 
BKoarlnnna. of undertaking 

‘‘"""^wajlfled 

nurses. The succesaful 
candidate will be nVlmarlly 
anaaned In undertaking 
"no devafoping nursing 
p°IJcv research. The poet, 
wnich la ror four yeere In 
d* r,t luetnnco. will bo 
R a*oorch ttonao III or 
? V. depending 6n qual- 

tow 

o«a> and upwards. 

detalle available 

&, 5 r.^sfera «;?: 

nr C SJ , WI dnte for receipt 

ortdS^.m'r" l " hi 


l -SuSriSSV > V DI> ° lto year. Tha 
bs «5 j os n d Ida to will. 


Department of 
Psychiatry 

OuilMIrs beillnn 

RESEARCH 

WORKER 

A pplli alloui urr in vll rrl 
I rum nivi hiiiunimru,, lul 
scion 1 isis r»r psvi-lilalrla 
suilol W'lrhrrs fur ilii- 

f osl of Ituseura H Workni 
a the In-uni I, s Smilnn. 
ij'ipurlinnnt of Ps\ililulri. 
rnif siiiLi-ssfiil •nnil Ida I r 
will br rnspunslbli- fur mi- 
dating and mnluttlliilnn Min 
Mniidslav llimpltul twin 
rngltttpr . IJiillns will in- 
iludn r out a, dug and iniitr- 
vlnwlnn new snblmts ns 
wall ns irnnsf f-rrln'i iln- 
exist Inn mnisinr tu iiimnu- 
tar file . All ability tu 
work with i omputiTs as 
well as liiliirvli-wlmi skills 

Will llinrnfnrn lm nnsnil- 
tlal. Thn pnsi Is (iinrt>-ii hv 
an MltC si»h, ml proliTis 
grant of 3 ynnrs (lurntliiu. 

bolarv will I, a mi (hr 
llBinart'h 1A xrslo (£7.190 

E o — £11.613 pa dIuh 

1.186 pa London Alln- 
wantr l an nrdlnu In snn. 
uxpnrleni n and (| uulll li a- 
linns. 

For uuidlt nl Inn inrin 
nlnann send slumnnil 
uddriMM'd niivn|«p<i Id thn 
ArsIsIiiiii Nnrrolurv. Insll- 
turn of I'svi lilulrv. [in 
Crnsplanv I'nrh. Mnninark 
Hill, Ldlllllin fiL.3 HAK 
aunt I mi Rnf HMM/ll/ 
THES. C.'hishlll iluln frli 
unnlli nllnns: 7 (li-liibiir 

JOBS. Ill 


The University of 
Manchester 

RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 
OFFICER 
ECONOMICS / 
AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS / 
ECONOMETRICS 

Appllretlona nr" Invited 
lor this s-vnor. UGC-II- 
named post, from raudl- 
dstae with higher ai-ademlr 
qualiriCBtlona and rosanrclt 
axparlenre In an uiiproprl- 
nta branch of Appllnd Eco- 
iiomlca. Thn poet which 
will bn pertlnll v xnlr-ll- 
nanrad nftnr ihn tir*t 
veer. Involves tinneratlng 
rnaeurrh lantruitx. lo hi* 
uudnrtuknn by slulf In (ho 
thren drpartineiilH which 
urn Involved III uppllnd 
economics. The nucraael ul 
i-aildldwtn will be expected 
to help udnilnletor und 
undertake nomn r»l the re- 
"rarch prolerln unneruted 
bv his/her umIvIMi-h. Ex- 
pnrlpnrn In undei liiklllil 
contract rnwuirili Is an 


Particular" and anpllnl- 

k'WJXr' *BS r*M 

from tne Roqlntrur. *Fho 

awvpL'r- c, *"" h * , « , r 


The University of 
Sheffield 
CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 



Polytechnics 


Head of School/Professor of 
Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering 

Reference: AA/95 

Head of School/Professor of 
Mechanical and Production 
Engineering 

Reference: AA/96 

The Polytechnic Council would welcome applications from 
individuals with proven ability in education or industry to fill these 
two demanding and important posts. 

Satary Scale: H. o. D. Grand V £15.390 to £17.091 

Details and application forms, DO L 1 C r I 

quoting appropriate reference, X XV J LiO JL V^/i \ 
from the Personnel Office, ^ T 

Preston Polytechnic, I -Jm 1 1 \/ 

Preston PR1 2TQ I E W I i | 

Tel: (0772) 262027 mTlXriCTYn 

Closing dale: 7lh October 1003 I f- f I — I IV I If 


Manchester 
. Polytechnic . . 

• ^ hn mr;^' . 

■ HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF . 

POLYMER 

Technology 

(GRADE V) 

.-Ttio beportmont Qpqr 
atos « range of.r ' 
tecnnlcla.il .courq 

lymar wlonw an = 

ogy, it alio off or* nquraa 
In paint .technology BP' 
textile coloration. And I 
incorpofakes tha arliool o 
. dental technology, , 

apnplittad ' 


1 Tiiq; "beraOp apnplntAd • 

• will bo required ■ to Pfo- 
vtdo ncadomlr leadership 
V Of. : high quality I'nnd to 
□nnmote' raaeernh activity 
wtlft • particular anipheala ■ 
on ka oping tha doportmaiit/,. 
In tfin. -rorofront pf .new ■ 


•' teahnoiogloal and lyduef 
rlai:'tiov a lopmon ta , Cajidi 
dates should, ^thararore 
possess. . Tn addition to 
,.hjgh .. acauemtc . quali fies 
tlane. euproprlace induat 
rial., experienca. and . i 
.proven-' reebrd of .achlovo*. 

S ant ,jrf appllod - research, 
Dvolopment qno/or onnh 
. auttancy. '.. 


r. ^^.teSdSStws:- 


n Ms- Tl“ Pi'wsim do ea 


r LECTURER 'A' ^ 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 

POST REF: 83/17 
£8,31 3-E1 3,1 2B 

Applications are Invited from 
graduates or dlplomates In Home 
Economics or a related discipline who 
. nave Industrlal/commarclal experience 
In the textiles area. 

Further details and application forms 
are available, from tha Secretary and 
Treasurer (Staffing) at the address 
'. or telephone number below. 

. The dosing data for applications to 
7th October. I9B3. 

THE 

QUEENS COLLEGE 
GLASGOW ro 

1 Park Drive, Glasgow. GS 8LP. reVxj 
Tel: W 1-334 814 1. 

l A Scottish Central Instttutton . j 


Dundee College of Technology 

LECTURESHIP 
IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The person appointed will be required 
and the princes! duties wVI be In 
Consbuotion. AspHoanto should poae 
engineering and nave appropriate te; 
Salary aoala; £8^13^12,228 (b 


In the area of Design. Planning and 
oaesas a good honours dogree in (Ml 
i teaching and InouaMal expBrlenoe. 


Salary aoala; £8,31 3-£ 1 2,228 (bai)-£i3,126, wNh Initial placing 
depending upon approved, prevknra experience. Financial assistance 
towards tne cost of removal expenses may ba payaUe. 

Further patticulara end appncallon forms obtainable horn the personnel 
Officer, Dundee College ofT eCfinology, Bell Street, Dundee DDt 1HG, lo 
whom completed appUcation forms ehould be returned by 30th Septerhbef, 
1983, „ • -■•< | ; 

- , ■ '• PoWtechnib of 

Central London 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnio 

linpartinant Or Oualnoa 
Bltidlaa 

LECTURHR/SENIOR 
. LECTURER IN 
• ACCOUNTING - 

V AORltrntldha .tu |o"nh.bn 
ctariraa and/or •• dtblama 
cmlraBS afg Invttnd V/rom 
graOjiataa who hrn wqjl 
qun|l fieri In sr count MiR • 


Balioul nr tha Envlroninanl 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
QUANTITY ; . 
SURVEYING j 

rvayj 


•■■enl wnivn ■■ >■><> 
mad or it com pi 

plensaiit rat*] do 
clnaa to Baker 
• ' Henan ta park 


© 


SHEFFIELD CITY 
POLYTECHNIC 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 

(TWO POSTS) 

1. ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
(ACADEMIC AFFAIRS) 

Responsible for academic, course and staff development and for 
related liaison activities. 

2. ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
(SUPPORT SERVICES/ 

EXTERNAL LIAISON) 

Responsible for Ihe promotion of research, consultancy and short 
course programmes and for certain academic support services. 

Salary: £23,277 In accordance with minimum of 
Vice Principal Group 12 salary ecale. 
Furtherpaitloular* may be obtained from Personnel Officer, 
(Dept. T) Sheffield City Polytechnic, Halfords House, FItzalan 
Square, Sheffield 81 1AY, let, 0743 20911 ext 307. 
Applications ehould be submitted by no later than first post 
Thursday, 82nd September. 

Sheffield City Polytoohnlc la «n Equal Opportunities 
Employer. 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 

BOHOUQH ROAD, LONDON 8E1 OAA 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION, HUMAN AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II 
in Social Policy 

(Ref: 05/10) 

Applications are invited for Ihe above post lo teach Social Policy 
at undergraduate and postgraduate (aval. 

Applicants should have academic qualifications in Social Policy 
and preferably be able to contribute to leeching in either research 
melhod8 or Uia economics ol social policy. An Interest In personal 
social services, education policy or urban policy would be an 
advantage. 

Salary will be In the range: , . ll0 ,^ . 

Senior Lecturer: El 1,822 (XBV-2U.382 pa \ ftJS* oI 
Lecturer Grade II: £8,154 (x10)-E1 2.607 pa 


Senior Lecturer: £11,822 («B>-£14.382 pa \ HS* oI 
Lecturer Grade II: E8.154 (x10)-£1 2.607 pa j 

Starting salary wtll be dependent on qualilicaUonB and 
experience. 

Application forme end further particulars ere available from 
the Starting Office. Polytechnic of the South Bank, Borough 
Road,- London SE1 OAA. Tel: 01*028 8989. Ext 2385. 
Cldalna date for receipt of completed application forma will 
be 5th October 1983. 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Computer Studies 
arid Mathematics 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

GRADE V! Reft ACA/ 470 A 

Salary; C18432-C1 8,327 

This Department is respontible for a BA/6A(Hon«) Degree Course 
In Computing in Business, a BEC/TECIHND) coinia In Computer 
Studies and lor providing service teaching in computing, 
mathematics and statlstlca for various courses In the Polytechnio. . 

Candidates for the post of Head of Depart mant should possess 
managerial and oouree leadership experience. A sound knowfedgo 
of ayateme ehelysle, program languages and methodologies, and 
operating ayateme concepts 1a essential. They should alio be able 
to demonstrate a. Sound understanding of the currant development 
of computing end related technology. 

. The PolyiQohnfo will seek to appoint a person who could be aeon 
as a candidate for the title ol Professor should M be decided to . 
Introduce Professorships Into the Polytechnic . Hence It Is desirable 
the t the candidates ahoufd have a background of successful 
research, preferably ongoing, In (he application 1 of computers lo 
business and ba able to Inmate and develop research yvlthln the 
Polytechnio. The successful appHoantwill be expected to develop 
postgraduate Mirada In computer stud lee. ". 

1 Further details and appUcation fofma may ba obtained from 
tha -personnel Offlaoi..' the Polytechnic, Queen* gate,; 
Huddersfield, West yorkahlfs, HD1 3DH, Tel (04841 22288 Ext 
2224, and should ba returned to that office not later than 30 


8aptamber. 1943. 

Leicester Polytechnic 

'Selidol or BlaotronU- end 
Bla.otrloal Ermine or Inn 

• PRINCIPAL 1 ... 
’ LECTURER' iNf ’ 
. ■■ DIGITAL 

COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS (POST 210) 

iWM wipss * •”«% 


The Hatfield : . 
Polytechnio 

Son do] or ehrilnoorlng 

LECTURER II/ . . 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC 
. ENGINEERING 


. A " . 
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to candldaias who- enn/fla- '■ P*'? 5 SSMi«! Kriwintinri A" 

'MS' r : 

a aBBeqifnli 


ana lananinn .in»r«xn .. well-eatqbiraliSri - . -dDQrba 

: ®2\V y 4.iT 0 OBV u^nurrf 1 ' VajJFno Ond' Wiwljff^ IO«5- 

Par annum ^j-,. cril^lp BUpJact ^rna 



ait etudiBB. 


pMcatlon form* and rui'lh- 
ar da in Its fret in tbo’ EntaU- 
Qaliniont Qrfica. .rqi-, Spe 
Ranenc 7' Street , .London 

TOo'ift Cm.* 
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- raaaarch. , ,tednlilr<a . and 
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SIBBV ext 99 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUP PLEMm 


Polytechnics continued 


| DUNDEE COLLEQE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Molecular & life Sciences 

.SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

10 'i"' tertilka J rate h II® 

,e *L h “P r ° Honours degres level and to supervise 
r ^f J , r P 71,0 prfn i fpal dut,0S *• »» in either microbiology or 
j“ J “* ss,u ' candidate will also be expected to 

aiar«f* - ’■msms 

Salary scale: £ia228-£13572 (Bar) - £15,411. with initial otarirw 

ftds'SeS r?22HSi pwious exp “ lence - Vandal assistant 
towards the cost of removal expenses may be payable 

ttn £»^"8SS 

SpMplML W,H| Wf,0m appI,caHo,M ,hou,d Ha^odgad by 3 Ctth 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Mechanical & 
Industrial Engineering 

LECTURESHIP IN DESIGN 
or DYNAMICS 

gssssas 

Wbwwsw 

~ - f I 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Management and Administrative Studies 

. _ ■ lecturer ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

n Business, Management & Administrative Studies 

Rail ACA/48S . 

_ n . Two imx Rrsd T«m 

Sodrty a«j oiher rattled iUbjea*, 8fl ™ 8,C0urw# ' to *a wow ol Business am 

Santar loam EHW»3-ei8.si» (BaV, ca .443 
M i,mM ■» 





% 


r™Urta e^gbun^f 
Lectimr ll/8enlor 
UduMrlnMeduidu] 
Engineering 
Saluyi 

»^l5-KlB^49pwMn« m 

tapHradoni un imM (br ilir 
afiow nnM Own naiildain ulih 
“ nooj K«i<tun IMgrac and 
wnr nkmiu IndntuU rXpcri- 
rate. The a*ma of bumu id ihr 
Ufpuiaifin S* v f w >«1 **■ 
( In* ihne of DnJftn. &*i w . 

.MxcNitn. A^cuiu JiliciqM 



• huihuiw-, 

JiSiTKJrVSCSCEiTBiE- 

Tjflpifwttwi Officer 
MSa^Mboripia '• 


Bristol Polytechnic 

ncour'mn.uorModorn 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SPANISH - Ref 
No L/56 

mrn! Invited- 

l8T-.?SKLSSt , « JS°« J" 


pppiirTmont. 
Lip 11,11 minx. 


of Modern 


- -xuiRM’r.t? iisrjk' hj:h: 


'Sffg^ET ^WiH! 


DWipd'nn 
• Upanl 


p«¥t ifX'WKtfF ifs 

BhlnUutil 
Diploma 



ENERciv riEiniu v 


> "‘I'Bmpomr* 
P?,^ 0, \lC a E ,, V H, ^^° n 

MMr* 1 

• Ciiiinn^ • 
ijiV,!, i I* ™«„liiil i hut dp- 
!wi”7 ft ll lH Wim FfAPorrh qv. 

: - Siteh^i £*•{ T-iis' 

pnr mmiinii 

sB^TawsuK 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

llcparlma-nt i»( Mo linnli ill 
•mil civil Eniiiiii-urliiii 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER / 
SENIOR LECTURER 
/ LECTURER II 

Prlnrl udl LnrliiriT 

{IMJ2 - iia.aaa .aL'"- 

{ S-ilJi ^''J'lur U'rmrrr. 
ijg-555 - riz..i2a (nun - 

eifiis 3 ! tMUgT' 

Annlli QtiunH urn Invllml 
Irom ru nil lila if<H wll h pum- 
uradtium ur Industrlnl p*- 
pi*r|mii:p. Prufn rrllrr will 
ne nlvpn , u i unrliilotpn 
w III! lixpnrlnni’n ul unuly- 
Miul. cumpii tullonul ur nx- 

SKfJPIl*"!. *«Jl«lnu«w HR- 

mi, .L h U? 1 ’ Tluirmoilyiin. 

" ,, 1 d 0“" livnoiiiii H ur 

a lutornal Combunluu En- 
Inns or io Fluid p uwnr 
Tim ubllltv io 
ln .ilfalmi 
r-A aV 1 .' 1 HSP 1 " “ IH'W CAD/ 

miiiiNi riiriHmiii-ii«| 1 iti„n . 

Tim diii'.-khsIiiI , ii ndliluln 

>V 1 ■ 1 .&« mnmUMl ««» linvn 

lu loud a rnunurrh uctlvltv 
|i nun til it liiduiitrlul ru|. 
iullurilllfiH Ul,d (Jrvrlnn 
UBflurliitPil Iri'turo rourunn. 

JJJ* f™ 1 . Will Ur bun ni I ul 

*h" nluriurd Slln of tlln 

!*J'J Jn u tilrunant rurul 
1',™“ **H llm outnklrlH uf 

llm I’OllllIy tup vi. 


Middlesex 

Polytechnic 

Energy Centre 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT: 

BATTERIES 

£S.a86-£6,822 pa Inc 

A three -year Science 
Educollon Resoarch Coun- 
cll-fundad post, to curry 
out b study on the be- 
havlour of mingoneu 
dioxide and its rnducad 
Tarme In batteries ond 
u^proprlato nquaous solu- 

. ,T. h f Successful applicant 
will bn expected to regia- 
},® r j r °r * PhD degree 
under the supervision of 
Dr Frank Tye. 

Candida tee should have 
an honours degree In cho- 
mtatry, applied or materiel 
eclanca, or phyeice. Ex- 
Sfrr lon ^? ,n a, ther x-rey 
diffraction, chemlcnl 

analysis or electrochamlcal 
techniques is desirable 
although not aaeentlal. 

New powder x-ray dir- 
Fraction, atomic absorp- 
tion and polar-graphic 
equipment | a being (natel- 
*od In the newly created 
Energy Centre, based at 
tha Polytechnic's location 

London nd “ dr ' Bn ‘ nor,h 

Ik f «*r rurther details 
Sr ii?” , pro i BC i' conditions 
or saryfea and an appHca- 
tlon rorm: Personnel 

fa®*, WFlBBSm 

datOj°Sa ^aptam?er.***°E/F? 


. ApiHJcntloii ronnn nnd 

uhreiSf. / ,n r M, *il“ra miiv bn 
uiitnlnud fruni: Tim I'nr- 
Nonnnl Olflinr. NoPth 
Wpf^rilslitrn Polytechnic. 
C-ulmnn Roud. Stukr uii 
T rent HT4 aiJE. Tel 
JO 7 89 1 43331 Exi. aa 1. 

SoiJsl'S, fo.'faiSr Qpgl[, ,}'i 


luril 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


Bulmershe College 
Berkshire 

EDUCATION FOR 
RACIAL EQUALITY 

A teem for' ntonltorlna 
cm™ you* h “^rk? OBUnun,?sr 

.isipaswartt. co,, ' , - 

feam 
tarade: 

Lecture 



Cal lane to cantrfbiri^’ “Yo 
l m PlamoritaLIo n end 
monitoring of tha. Cqun- 


the " 


University of 
Glasgow 

Housing Hosnerrh Group 

research 

ASSISTANTS 

rr.^ PP i lcut J° n " Ul : e Invited 
tant-h^. ln e hSusln«‘“s*u: 

social Sri ante Rniiaart'h 
S“ ,, !?. c t l l i- ° n . p asslelant will 
pn nttochod Id a proJurt 

nenVnfl TF hit" Jib par ts or 
public housing In 

by° P Mr* r p . Ir Wo2d , ‘SnJ'fSS 

lra > lae. t i r <Sll fly ,n i Nnrthnrn 
H2i'ri^si?i r r rh , “. i, nd by M D r r S: 

«•“ S nn W| , | B ba R “or 0, Bix 
months ttiQiinh tlinrn are 
pros pacts for nxtonalon 
Appointments will h fl 
°n the rirsl three 
P°m)f of Srnlo la. vv«ll 
quallfJad ranaldatao with q 

SrhSS POund ln w «eoitoml?«" 
urban neography, plannlnn 

are InvTtnlt ,? dml, l«*ratlon 
Ma* I ty Wlfh Norf prn T?J ‘ 

s nd i- , ^L!s!-"5 •sra.iK: 

Enqu'|Mal e 2 t ^ by Sctob^}.? 

F t h q ^L rl r fl apfa n . d . ^L ,P SLVSSS 

aT^rnrernasI should be Bent 


rJLL'". nnhcjae on education 

Sfn u ^or w, tV«"HttS 

through Bulmershe Col- 


Hr 




University of 
73 Bouthpark 
aiMgow Oia 1 


Olns- 

Avn- 

RT. 


eil 


ftm: 


E7 ,8 13 — 


details 


tof ll i?°RH r ? m i th " Dlrao- ■ 

‘ife 

|du r cs»,on? BP0 S r h t ,T a 0nt Hknf 
S!H3 r l |i d E. 1 Heading 

30^? B tl,% a dntB September 

■ mpfoSor ? 9 "PPortun^ 


Research 
& Studentships 


University of 
• , London ; .. 

Inetitiite of Education !. 

M-5ffo J SS. l ;«? "r" 1 special' 

SftS^lSF ' B ?Uw and pria- 

bSSc,,k,°'X!K Ss », 

UPOP A Dnu 


^n Th f. r, °" ,nB «<»> ror ap- 
& U yt 8 r. SoptembSr 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department or Agriculture 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

f£3KHS 

JM P n.o h r e R t L ffi a5KS P ^. p . 0 -J.?l 


VDB tlgatio’j^aT' the effect 
pSru?t/fm M on 1 V " 0, ““ tD da 

, SftSjSJb- ' wStSl'Sh is 

corieltoratton with the be" 

end 1 ° *il ut p* J 
data' wVfi 'Si'afiN oandU 

^.A?V.*KSV¥. S 


The appointment 


?iy St \ ;> 




^VSSiSsws'ac-- 

Ai?fS5Tfcpa?*BsffiaL 

fftBanv* 0 " SfifiS 

15' 


•who m ■ p'pl'icatTo'n 

S»-iS sgn$> 


ns fn 

id&“ 


Tnclud- 
an<t- 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE OF SCIENrr 

Shrivenham, Swindon, Wiltshire 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRGNip 
ENGINEERING 0NlC 

SPECTRAL TRANSFORM TECHNIQUES 

&[quM 8 hJ re m?mSfng f °the deSriral ^elilef^SS 8 * 8 
microwaves, with Improved accuracy and sDaed 01 ms!erlal! * 
The poet la for three years and applicants must n 

S? d8fl,e0 ln Ph ^ CB - EnQlnaeriSg or MathemaEfhL®? 1 
ability to pursue the theorectloal, experlmenCu 
aspects of the programme of work. and ComptitaSo ^ 

The successful candidate will be appointed at the 

SotenOst or Higher Research Scientist. ^ ^ 85eatfl 

Salary scales 

Research Scientists £5,882 to £7,766- 

Higher Research Scientist (minimum ol two vaara 

experience) £7,140 to £9,581 . y8OT P 08 ^ 8 *^ 

Acawnmodation for a single person In a Hell of Residence msyb, 

f ^ l Z na 1 an £L urth " '"fermallon may be obtalmd tnm 
we Civilian Admin Office, Royal MllHarv fniion. -S'eT 1 ™ 1 
Shrivenham, Swindon, Wilts. SN8 8LA. Teh 07M 7Wfi?i 
Pleaee quote reference HQ 1«tfVtSl. CkS^iS 4 ?: 
applications 14th October, 1983. C ^ **• ta 


Research Assistant 

nwrrt of the U.K. railways businaaB since the war. RnamSlwi 
rarrirnerclBl aspects of corporate affairs, Including raJetim with 
^^™T®ntflnd8ucceasiV8 Investment programmes, will bettuAd 
from contemporary documents In a historical framework. 

Lonrinr^nnH^l!^ BPPi ?“ nt Wl11 ta P flrt *>f 8 MWesreh team WOfttnOil 

Wl " Y«^P«riod teSi 

^January 1984, ores soon as poealble iheraaftsr, SalBiywUbestafl 
^ 1 with Lorxkm weighting. Appfla- 
' HndthB namesef twoeoed^iISSl 

Df.T.R, Gourvlxh, 

i School of Economic and Social Studies, 

IWvwBlty of East Anglia, 

Norwich NR4 7TJ. 

Ctoelng data for appicadona: 12 October 1883. 


The Polytechnic 
Wolverhampton 
RESEARCH POSTS 


ie^KSSiSR 


&«parB£ 

,ThiJ Af recti ng a porta 

& ?a"«I35V.'. A .J3 


®- Bffaot or Entry length 
Pf»»a u re Drop end 
S "■ t.Trenare r In a Plata. 
Pin Heat Exchanger. 


iar?w“H l e J ^d■* MUr,,nC,, 


Of 


of Semantic 


S. AapDi 

cofS^V. 1 " 


. 1 f , B«Io a nr mnn -^- 


Traneletlon. 


£9,649 


to 


Staff 

m 


Application forme end 
. from I 
Tha Poly. 

olvarhampton , 


inn 

ICO, 


<oed9) Vloba TaI op hf n * 

Anaaphona service): ^ 


*l?JT 


Polytechnic of 

• London 

u.K. Competition 

Policy 

School of Social SL-Joncnn 
* Buelhaee Sludlpn 

research 

assistant 

a'tvSS 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SALFORD 

A BEHAVIOURAL 
SCIENCE 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Appnoaikvn ere f mi lad from puMH 
In psychology. aigOmiM orinkU 
subject lor Ms post on an 8EflC(utfi 
project on the Influence o( prataW 
expertise In foncaatfng tafkfer prt*t> 
oonatrueiion work. No prior knwWBW 
■he eonstructlDn Musby bnoMfl* 
■ppUoenb should have some 
with Interviewing, tie oaiydi ft * 
t perimemal dela and mfero-canipdifl 
1 and an interest In 1KB8 end towW 
•nflineedno. Tha post h to eoegj 
fniSaly, 8alsry ip (o EfljOW IS* 
faeoaflte. 

Applicaflon terms and h»Mrpa«oA« 
from I he Reglslraf, UnivwiltycIfliW 
Salford MS 4WT (MI-736 flM “ 
816) quoting Ref: CSSS. CM**"' 
October 1983. Informs! ImuMa"* 11 
directed to Mr R M. BttmWk 0** 
meni of Ovfl Eitfnaarlng, or Dr 6 a 
Glradflng, Psychotogy Sedtov. 


perhapa 

®g;?ra 




Or 


the , nomeai end odara/,'#. , 


i» 8 ** a , n ' acalei £9.934 _ 

^?eV3s3 P ^«m2""Sin e 

• Hit 


DHextiS.' A J' OWar 

r ror *ne 

KB iSWe^ 

Rebent ' 
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|,n fa^nn j n jg .’ v '- : *ASSife np 
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*“*sr 
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luyvey metfibdo 


• • .Manchester • • 
• Polytechnic " 

> research 

_ .. v ^v*n,o ASSISTANT 


Research 
associate 


•i- 


pun , 


University CoUaj® 
Cardiff 

Deportmant pr MacbanJ** 1 
Ennlnaerinn end Enere» 
Studies 

RESEARCH , 
ASSISTANT 

„ Applications a« lu*|*2| 
for tha pael of ue®¥J,rt. 
Aaalatent In 
men! or MaohanlMl “ 
q In a Bring and Bnerqy 
.alee, tenoblo ror a pafiS 
or' one yaai*. In tjj fl fl. 
Inatanre. The Pf" '-f 
voivee the •xploralloa'JJ 

the performanca of ■ “ 
range of cyclpna 

aeperatora ln. l, 5 , ' ab 

With thn N.C.B. 

' Applicants ahoeW ha«, 

. axparlnnco In -tba 
fluid dynamics ■•Pf«gS 
vortex flows or parti™y e 
motion. Salary on Ov* t() 
JB within rsnao^Ojaio 
£7.ieo p.a. . si 

commence na a 00 " 
possible. 

Appllcstlons l® ca f a l “«i 
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Colleges with Teacher Education 


NEWMAN COLLEGE 
BIRMINGHAM 

PRINCIPAL 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified 
practising (Roman) Catholics for the post of 
Principal of this Catholic college. 

The post will become vacant on 1st September, 
1984 on the retirement of the present principal. 
Salary: Burnham FE Principal, Group 5. 

Further particulars may be obtained from: 
Clerk to the Governors 
Newman College 
Bartley Green 
Birmingham B32 3NT 
Teh 021 476 1181, Ext. 51 
Closing date: 17th October, 1983. 



Colleges of Higher Education 


ROSE BRUFORD COLLEGE 
OF 

SPEECH & DRAMA 
Wanted for January 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

(£15,900 — £16,839) 

Apply: 

Chief Administrative Officer, 
Rose Bruford College, 
Lamorbey Park, 

Sldcup, Kent. 

Tel: 01-300 3024. 


West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education 

Applications are invited for the following posts: 

Faculty of Art A Design 

Lecturer II in 
Technical Illustration 

Applicants should be experienced Technical Illustrators, 

?S5L,£[ II Ss , ns ? d8 , L of i nduB,f y. and well-qualllted 
academlcally/prolesslonally. The possession of a higher 
degree would be an advantage. The successful candidate will 
be required to teach on the Datec Higher Diploma In 

(1™ HE./1W63? W °““ af “° bB 

Faculty of Business Administration 

Senior Lecturer In Business 
Studies (Two Posts) 

Candidates should be suitable graduates In Economics with 
2L “ n ribut ® *0 Accounting, Statistics, Marketing 
and Public Sector Economics courses. The successful 
applicants will teach on a wide range of courses, and an 
interest In the development of research within the Faculty 
would be advantageous. (Ref: HE2/2/9/83] 7 

Faculty of Electronic Engineering 

Lecturer II In Microelectronics/ 
Optoelectronics 

Applications should be from suitably qualified candidates 
apeaaHsmg in Electronics or Microelectronics Systems. 
Candidates Bhouki have relevant postgraduate research or 
industrial experience. Teaching experience In higher 
education and a postgraduate degree would be an 
advantage. (Rel: HE3/5/9/83) 

Lecturer II in 
Data Communications or 
Microcomputer Networks 

Applicants should possess a good honours degree with a 
apeclaJlam In Data Communications or Microcomputer 







research or Industrial experience. Teaching experience In 
nlghar education and a postgraduate degree would be an 
advantage. (Ref: HE4/5/8/83) 

Senior Lecturer in Computer 
Aided Engineering (Electronics) 

Applicants should possess an honours degree or equivalent 
qualification In Elect rical/Electronto Engineering or a related 
field with a keen interest hi, and practical experience of, 
Computer Aided Engineering (Electronics). Research/ 
development and/or teaching experience would be an 
advantage, (Ref: HE5/6/9/83 ) 

Faculty of Information Studtes 

Senior Lecturer In Business 
Information (Two posts) 

These posts are In Iha newly created Faculty arid applicants 
should be suitable graduates with a particular Interest In 
Economics, , Accountancy, Marketing, Production 
Management and Behavioural SctenoB. A good honours 
degree arid teaohlng experience at degree level are essential. 
A higher degree end research experience would be an 
advantage. (Ref: HEB/0/8/83) 

Senior Lecturer In Computing 

Applicants should be suitable graduates with expertise/ 
research Interests In the following areas: Operating Systems, 
Graphics, Microprocessors, Database 


the College 
ofRipon&York 

St John OftpoYnwii of An.Cittl an) Coign 

LECTURER GRADE ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY (£7,2 1 5-£1 3,443) 
Applications are invited from candidates with good all-round 
leaching experience in Craft, Design and Technology ailh a 
Secondary fevel ol education who nave taken a significant role 
In the development ol new curriculum and modem 
interpretations ol the subject. 

The person appointed will be expected to contribute to the 
TeacherTralmng programmes to degree level andlo BA/BSc 
degree programmes with students reading Design end 
Technology as their main subject. 

A strength in broadly based Metal areas ol Dasian and 


T echndlogy. with a specific contribution in Silversmittiing and 
Jewelteryls required, together with a strong interest in Applied 
Technology in the subject. 

development witfrin his or her own aspect of the work and to 
contribute lo the development of Design and Technology within 
the College. 

The appointment Is for January 1984. 

Further details and form of application available from Th s 
Principal, Cottage of RIponand York SI. John, Lord Mayor's 
Walk, York Y03 7EX to whom completed forms should be 
relumed to arrive not lalor than Monday, 1 Oth October 1983. 


Bedford College 
of Higher Education 

Schoiil of SrJnnrn and 
Msliinitiutlin 
Apnllrstliina urn Invlind 
far iha fallowing appulni- 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

To taka a major rain in 
tha development of thin 
changing and growing 
aran. Applicants should 
have Industrlal/rommarvlal 
and teaching oxpnr lance. 
Bxpartlas in aavaral or tha 
Following areas advan- 
tageous: computer system), 
arch Meet uro. microchip 
technology, iniariarlnD of 
niicropraraiBor*. fortrun, 
pascal, mu nhin a lannunga 
program ml np. 


LECTURER II IN 
HORTICULTURE 

To lead (he laarhlna and 
development ol the horti- 
culture work of I lie Agri- 
culture and Horticulture 
Unit. Courses lead to City 
and Oullda, . (loyal Horti- 
culture) Society awards and 
Include vocational, leisure 
* n 9 .fosrMHoiul courses 
and VT8 progmmoi, 


LECTURER I 
IN PHYSICS 

, To tench mainly 'A'. and 
'O' level courses and to 
contribute to the variety 
or work undertaken by Hie 
Physical scion cos Section. 

, Application forms end 
further details available 
from the Director, Dod- 


tlon for 

m e . d 


lo whom 

'E5*^h ui 


d a BS ,r ?S: 

October 

HB 



Chetmer Institute of 

Higher Education 
ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR/ 
INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY 

Required aa noun an 

PQBlIlllo . 

Salary £11.933 prr 
annum. 

Application . furma und 
further deceits available 
from thn Principal Admi- 
nistrative Officer, dim- 
mer institute or Hluhsr 
Education. Victoria (tried 
South. Chelmsford. CM I 
ILL, to whom applications 
should be returned by 
jqth Septaniber. 1 983. 


Research Si 
Studentships coni 


Merton College 
Oxford 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SENIOR 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

1984 

Th". ,*iilli,(iii nroousPH. ir 
lundldoiKX .,r milllilnui 
nniri; nrnni>ni ilipnianlvnn. 

hj rwu ur lliri.p 
.lunliir Itnsnnrili Fm- 
riiwHhlRi mid in two ur - 
' Krliolnmlilps 

»084. The^ri uworde an, 
iipnn . (u hull, inou mid 
wiiniwn.- 

... n-tMN.t Uf ihr awurilH 
mid «r iim nictiicid or up- 
lilvlriu lor llirm uuiy bn 
olituliiud Irnin die Wiir- 
<•»«> 'nirnlsrv, Morton 

ViV .^hp .^runi^i 


tor the above pbn, wNflh become# vacant to January 1984. 




courses offered by tt» 


Safaryscajes: 

4 : 'tail 
-Sent 

jrarll ‘ 
prteturar:^ £ 

£ 7^15— £11,568 
£10,683— £13,443 

ESN 

*n* oe aixxxoir^ io quwoiutQ eng 

:■ . ■ 1 x : - 


Appficstloe forms end further' perttoufera iney be obtained 

Bouon jtennjTE of Hkjher Eouowon 

Qeerie Road, BOLTON Bp SAB " 

TW: B0koo(O2O4),28851 


main 

W.:« 

■ ti 

,?i 

ve. PsriiLty ■-□rode 
rnle £6.310 to 

f nor annum. 




r .' Sen 
VfllW 

cijsh 

id 
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r h 

!Ol 

f i"^TMo"Ar e rfi:; 
Iculard.nnd appllra. 
»M 1 ) to. Ml A 'O 
V ...PeVxonhoI 

urridi 
•ex. ! 

gft-u 

a. 

University.; of .Sue- 
ssex. lint] in, Brlalit- 
















Administration continued 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

ESS ,rarn ? fln flnd women - preferably' aged 
T ^ ,or HPPolniment as HM Inapectors HMI 
provide 0 service of professional advice at the Dsoarunani oF 

a 9«wK wall as 

JsiKnn ard^tenn J™*, *° r , k Primarily Invoivea 

Institutions, but also 

VacancJos exist for inspectors specialising In: 

Constnidion, Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering Ref - 7/83 

™‘™ c *' on < fPa c »aJ ll, 8 will be Involved with all aspects of 
^al Th^tovSr I 1 c,flft i tB0hn ictan and professional 

brMd^^S& 8nd blOCh0m[8frV COU '“* a 

Adult Education, Social ScioncB and 
Social Work -9/B3 

M^ 15 SSS& 4 f" 

mlc 


Foot.,. D from Mr. E. D. 


iwi7i Elizabeth House. 38 Vn,b b» 3 , «oom 

telephone 01-926 8221 Mt*™It«i!L a wlJ ,ond 2 n 8E1 7PH * 
quote the eppnwlM reference!’™ 2788 ° r Pfe “ 8 

•' • THESIS 


I Microelectronics end 
Special Education 

INFORMATION 
TEACHER TRAINING 

Two half-time and one full-time post. 

Because of the Increasing use of microelectronics with children 
JES* National needs, two additional half-time 

skssa syaxs^^css; ,he 

aWaKiw.'aa 

about hardware, software and sources of support. This will be 
rinfHh? V p, ? du £ n fl flnd “Pdetlng Information sheets, producing a 
ant L uflln ? 8,1 P 0B8ifate ™ a ™ to both buildup 

hSawSSSSJ* knoJad0e abou ' usin <> "*»» *'*S 

JJSJ 'Mfhar Training Consultant will Initiate ahert In-service 

nmmMino ■ki a r 9 J 'Vif r ^ ,n ! pec,al ad u“ilon. We anticipate 
promoting blueprint^ of varleua types of short course and 

Ed l ucatlon Authorities and the Special 
Education Microelectronics Resource Centres ISEMERCal to 

poat. Hty EB '° 00 P 8 ‘ plU> £1 ' 000 6X P an *M for each half-time 


Colleges of Art 


ROYAL NORTHERN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

1 984 ENTRY 

Applications are Invited for entry in September 1 984. 
Applicants should note the new early closing date for 
receipt of applications. 

This Is 1 7th October, 1 983. 

1 JSK 5f° rthem Co *i«ge of Music 
124 Oxford Road, Manchester Ml 3 9RD 

Tel: 061-273 6283 


Hm 


iSSP-t 

squjvatent.ln Bactronlgs Is reqK? q ^ A B°«**BiSBor 

* a a»o=ia^ 
provided where necKv. ■ “ wllh ^location will be 

Please write or lafepJtons In the first Jn. . 


? vvn'nka: 2 



db aivan to 
to fOBoh Bn 


P» 

financial acoqiinll 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPP, ^ 


STRATHCLYDE REGIONAL COUNCH * 
Department of Education 
GLASGOW COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER ‘A 1 

in FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 

Salary Scale: £ 8 , 313 -£ 12,228 (Bar) - £13 ,« 

The Depanmcnt is responsible forSCOTRPm , 3 

Deeree in Accountancy and ACA 8 CNAA 

ProTcsslonal Stages. ’ ICMA * ICSA, CIPFA 

Applications are invited from qualincd 

who are interested in contributing to 

within the Department and in 

Areas of current interest within pmentl 

Auditing, Taxation, Accounting h the P “ffi? SS* 

Management Accounting, Finance and tht SS* Sea »i 

courses!* 0115 °' ,nf0 ™ ta **Wfi*H4 

<**r, 


g. Miller, Director of Education 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

HEAD OF depa RTMENT 
OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

_ _ Salary: CIS, 144 

JjJLSWp? Ia well established with a wide renoe 0 1 hm» 

S a 3 ’ sSRasars aM ? em " ! ******* ■ 

SIS -STS 


ind jopi n™ gaacatssas 


SH NATIONAL FACULTY 
® UNIVERSITY OF 
xy OF SINGAPORE LAW 

FaouHy of n Law! B lnvllad ,or teaohln 0 appotalmonli In# 
SSSSS” " 2 S P 08 ?®* 8 a » least a Master's degree In Law e 




one or more of the following areas: 
gStaPiTL. - ' Inauranos Law 
CoSullMinalUw ' Uw 

aaftr. 5RSS . 

S n 2^’!^^ 6 l!5f f .2'_ *«™*S 


•* omh 

Gross annual emoluments, range as follows: 

fffieoturer ' ' BSStSSR 

AssodSte Professor • p 74 , 03 O- 1 01,970 
~ (§lg£l - S$3,21 approximately) 

®mrn^n^, sai^ ^ depend m thB candidate) 





I 


» 1 • •. 
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OVERSEAS CONTINUED 






UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer In Law 

Appfleoflonj are Invited for ttio above pod. Appointment \ 


uhuyb payable annually. 

In Wing this poet Ihe Untverelty hopes to find a candidate wha wtu 
teach and research In a new area. Particular Interests lor 
development In Ihe racully ore clinical legal education and/or eocfo 
legal studies but other areas will be favourably considered. A 
unlvenliy quoSilcalton In law Is a requirement, while 0 higher degree 
In law, legal practice, and leaching and research experience would 
be strong recommendations. 

Staff benefits Include 76* remission of tulHon fees tar dependants at 
UCT, generous study leave privileges, a housing subsidy scheme 
subject to Stale regulations, pension fund, medical old and group life 
assurances schemes. . 

Applicants should submit a aurrtoulum vitae including areas or 
Inlereet publications and present salary, and the names and 
addresses of Hires refereBs whom the University may approach. 

. Further Informalton should be obtained either tram the SeoretaiY, SA 
i IMmNn Office, Chichester House. 278 High Holbam, London 
& WC1V 7HE, or (ram the Registrar CAttenBon: Appolnimsnts 
a Office), Department E/388, Untverally of CopB Town, Prtvale M 
Bag, Rondebosch, 7700, South Africa, by whom M 

ilk he reoa,v ® d not “ w H,fln jM 

The Unhrerslty's policy Is not to discriminate on 
Ihe grounds of eex, race or religion. jmF 
Further Information on Ihe » 

Implementation of this policy 

Is obtainable on Jirnir 

request. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Choir In 
Sociology 

f; -j AppBcottons ore Invited lor tne Chair ot Sociology. Applicants should r 
have demonstrated schotarsh^i of high collbie ond vAil be required to • ; 
• o iaach, supentu candidotes for higher degrees and u ndsrtake 
■vJ| research. Suitably qualified Individuals wtin teaching and research 
>f§ Werests tn any branch of sociology Including Industrial sociology are * „ ■ 
^ Invited to apply. k ^ 

^ Appointment, depending on qualifications and experience, wHl be X* 

m made on Hie salary scale R23 108-24 045 x 1 035-R30 2S5 per f i 

mt annum. In addition a service bonus ol nearly one month's salary is 
m payable annually. Staff benefits include 76* remission of tuition feu > : £ 

> Hi for dependants at UCT. generous study Isovs, 0 housing subsidy 
’«j schemB subject to Slate tegutaiions, pension fund, medical aid and 1 ' 
group life assurance. ii-t 

® Applicants for fixed term as well 01 permanent appointments wui be 'A 

#!% considered. i'J 

r-'-i Applicants should submb 0 curriculum vitos, stating present salary, U i 

Dm researoh Interests and publications, ths date duty could bs assumed, b ■) 

and Ihe names and addresses al three referees. t /j 

Wk Further Information should be obtained either from Itie Secretary, SA A y 
Untve«NB8 Offlee, Chichester House, 278 High Holbom, London / ■? » 

W01V 7HE, or fram the Registrar OWentlon: Appo Intments 
® Office), Department E/387, UnNerelly of Cape Town, Private Af/ 


Bag, Rondebosch, 7700, South Africa, by whom 
. appdcaflons must be received not WeMhari 
% 31 DeaenmeriBSS. 

pfe The Unfreniys policy Is not lo dlscrlmlnale on 
m the grounds ol sex, race 01 redglon. * 

Further Information on the 
Implementation of this policy 
Is obtolnaMe on 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ARTS b SCIENCE 
Nicosia & Lime scot 
Tel: 66336 Cyprus 

lHlBnTnhUnikviilyCoiiiiaKiiKtaa&M 
EdjCMl 0 rwl bmtfflilHMi ol H 0l( f LMfltnj l.i 
Eninn MMAorMncan 
I. Rtqolm Expert we »d RudirF 
nonilsrUn: 

ktounUrcyi Irunf ». Eng)tUii 
WeiAiwe.tconijnititStKali'irw*. 
MailtTingASili uiunuup, Snipp n g A 
Inu'VKfr. Bdnhnj &i laid MAUnemcr.t. 
RwriVidqiullflMUeiHi 
MAwM'i til DSt w riibwACAGi ACCA 
Miry and elhir btmSt* (Taa fraaji 
rngWaUi accordnRiai]ualiicaiUHnend 
tieaiMnce 
ZRaqalmPartnara 
UotsiOMriJcUA EOucMKoMand 
Maruatnieni Ccnuiiatvrr Yt niur n 
Ctfi ig| remitred £ I e,ODO-i 30,000 

Very bngjil gxometis 

Apply uraanUp In your own handwrldDi 
and aand i photot and phacaenplai of 
pur eradantfali Is PO Dm 1243. Lhnn- 


# 1 Apply uraanUp In your 
| and tand 2 photot an 
| pair cradentlali lo PO 
a«l, Cypnii. 
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the times classroom computer 

COMPETITION. ! 


On September 13th we're launching a competition for 
schools and colleges. The competition, which runs for 12 weeks, 
is divided into two age groups - up to 15 and from 15 to 18 years. 

Each week there is a new contest, so missing one week will 
not, spoil your chances, and access to a computer is not necessary 
Entry is bn an individual pupil basis, but because the teacher 
will play an important part, the main prize of a computer will be 
awarded every week to the school or college nominated by the entrant. 

Just cut out your entry form every Tuesday from the ‘Computer 
Horizons* pages ot The Times. Then on the 5 follpwingpublication days 
collect the comoetitibn entry tokens to complete thefonri;-, ’-J' ■ 



■ ■ 2 Atari computers will be awarded every week for 12 weeks. < j 

The computer, die latest model from Atari, boasts a 16K RAM memory 





to 64Kwith a memo 


module, 24K ROM, 3 integrate, 
control circuits, 256 colours, 11 graphic 
modes, 5 text modes, 4. independent sopnd 
. voices, i)k Octave range, software cartridge 
slot and expansion connection. 

120 Individual Prices of "The Times Adas of 
World History? 10 atlases will be awarded 
every week to individual entrants. !■ s . 



i 1 ' . ■/ :•! > •• . 

'/■ ■ ■ ■■' ' • V ' - • - • !• . ,1. ; • ■ if 

, ; f ShbuLpARRlVE NO^ 


■ REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 

T H ES 

VE NO LATER THAN 1 0 A.M. MONDAY PRECeEDING PUBLtOATIONi 















^ At half-past one in the morning in May 
^ ^ A last year, three polytechnic students - 

H S "H W two girls and a boy returning from a 

■ ■ P° rl y “ were crossing the main road 

H ■■■ M / near their residence in Headingley, 

■ ■■■ ■ W Leeds, when a car came down I he road, 

H fl W hit all three and drove on. One of the 

‘ W girls was killed, the boy was critically 

injured and died in hospital, the second 

anaHIM PMaHMMnM MHH ^ Hn girl was seriously injured but will be 
MnnHQi7 11 / j j returning to the polytechnic after n 

IVIUIlUdy Wednesday protracted penod of treatment and 

ilia Friday* coffee ' ^UM^on^the Pr °5! ems s * art ‘ oda y. with decisions I driver ™? ‘faced by the police 
percolator new oTowsiom h»w nl ? eed,n * to *« made about a forthcom-' and « me t0 ‘nal m Leeds Crown Court 
been purchased at »K^nH h ?Z? ,n .g. management training open day at ^arly a year later, in April of this year. 


Mysteries of 
crime and 
punishment 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATlONS[iPp LEMgVr 


MnnHair 11 / j 1 returning to the polytechnic after r 

IVIUIlUdy Wednesday protracted penod of treatment and 

las? Friday * coffee muEs^on whh^i h e Pr °S! ems s ‘ art ‘ oda y. with decisions p e driver ™? ‘faced by the police 
percolator new pTowsions h»w Jl F ecd,n « ‘0 be made about a forthcom-' and « me t0 *fiaj m Leeds Crown Court 
been purchased at tKeekend Musf "?■ ™ na * ei "£"‘ ‘ raining open day at ■ W ° f * W- 

remember to get a refund from mv v ? ich “ lhe busmess centre within Heagreedtbat he had had a few dnnks 
.fficema.es! toXS &J&***™ a “ end '"g- After * '*&; not been bn.th.ly- 


— ^ IIUJ]C l# ia lo (yping inirai, mavroe mey really do mint 
agencies, our resident electrician ar- money! 7 y y pnnt 
nves. At Iasi , the elusive socket for our _ . . . 

treasured microcomputer is to be in- . Toda y « just one stream of meet- 
stalled. Where’s the fuse box? Don*. ,n E^ toconlinue developmentofanew 
ask me, I only leach here. Off comes a *ubjjeci, to discuss teaching hours and 
wall-panel, down comes a strip-light, remissions for next year and to work 
off comes the socket panel lor our a *f* W£ ?y s of increasing our financial I 
percolator. Our nnnr mifart allocations for staff development. I 


I find it difficult writing about this 
because it is the kind of subject that 
leaves me open-mouthed with almost 

nnlhitm t/« on.. T— «... v .1 


off comes the socket panel for our 
percolator. Our poor coffee! 

Our office resounds to the high- 
pttched noise of electric drill and tne 
thud of hammer. We are moving inio 
the age of high technology. The age of 
the micro is well and trully here, at 
least , once the electric socket has been 
installed. 

Lunch comes and goes. Time for our 


1 — ■■■* w^ii-iiiuuiiiwu wiui annual 

nothing to say. In any case I am not by 
' nature vindictive and do not see much 
value in punishment for its own sake. I 
doubt if the relatives of the victims can 
possibly take such a disinterested view 



disease 


havealoto^S^r 615 


Thursday 


r y -“vii u wiaiiiiwiuwu VXCW 

- or the surviving girl, who may, I , • 1 

suspect, be prevented from driving for FatllCk NllttffPnQ 
life as a result of her injuries. It does year 

seem that the law is difficult to under- s ‘ory for me before I have got to the fl—V 
stand - or even quite crazy. • punchline. 8 jgjjf 

There were, of course, mitigating *, J!l e fect is that English low is much incre 
circumstances. The road where tht S ,-? on ^ rn f d wita Property than 
accident occurred is badly lit and there JSP ; “jf ■. s . teal some money and you tarae 
have been many protests about it. *? rt ? in,y 8 et a serious sentence. If f ro l 


;,„v. iui our current ment course ornnnfepH hu «... „"7ir V ,usc pro«sung arout tne road have if money ,iiKe the 

™ ‘ ^f e ™ ent ‘raining needs of formed family ?omputin£ croun on the usual difficu «y. 35 3 result of local JSj!* T Jf n Robbers > you will get a 

service organizations in the Binning- word-nrocessinn Rv fnnrn’^I^w’ 0n 8° vern ment reorganization and its memorab ^ sentence without much 

ham aren - flbsard i*] es i of notLowingwhe?herto «' remIs ?°n. To many of us 

As we have come to expect a verv ^ et ‘ crs tQ potential cllentl research pr0est t0 d,stI 1ct council or the £ e H * e •? < L ni l t0 d,e . mone y 38 long 

thorough job has been done. We a real? respondents and others. Commit mv- n .u - But the y have now nf Sn™ n B l ^ Urt * pe . op e ‘ M y reading 

pleased and agree on the next staze of se " *° put in the necessarv time to ^°. rni 1 u l ated tb e» r concerns for trans- n- n n^i 0 ^ su 88es*s to me that some 

The project, ifiis should produce sorne rca,, y hecome proficient in tiis* nvalS TS'nn IS ? e . “ ua *y and pointed out SiSh 1 BWay Wlth u . vast . sums 

very interesting and useful insights into able skill. mva.a that on that stretch of road in the last few rcs P ectabl e within a 

themarket with themost potentalfo? . . , four yean fivepcople have been killed, fe * generations. 

busmess management education I'nilia- Asu ' {tha,11,e,, -'*“ ' • 28 senonriw «o I am mid that *k 

lives. 


-v .uHMVbi mm uicmosi potenHal for . . . — ■■■ ■ r: w r" wucu, 

business management education initia- A^ {th an y ?uch exercise carried out fni,, in J ured “id 58 slightly „ D 1 am ‘? id that there was a definitive 

fives. on the premises, normal everyday d ’ ? e , count y ar e taking the case . ^ hlch provided the pattern of 

Ffnallv B «,« , c ■ . ehaos intrudes. Spend a few minutes Illfl . tter seriously. The work has Deen P unis hment for such offences against 

the issue of / y^Srabng ooking for some pithy quotes concern- put ? n th . e . reserved" list of improve, ™ an u .fc a "d that the essence of the 

a new SSal ch W into ln B. the fulure . particularly of business ^ ents ’ ^ h L ch , means ‘ hat il v*\l not be- is Intent. Whatever may be the 

T hu h^ and management, to form the basis of ■*"" care in other legal traditions (and I 

n-e relationship be^en *. 0 ff- 

^»SS ,ro " ,£irown 

sZriSSSCS is to 


l,ul » mcir awn 

experiences of change. 

I wonder what the role of exams will 
be in the years to come. Is life really 
about putting anything and everything 
down on paper in the shortest pdssibli 
time? Leave for home, looking for- 
word 10 tomorrow . . . team-building 

experience dJ " bs * s ’ sur ®ly-a creative 


ofthe relatives concerned. So I have simni^n 111 ki f d intent if ls 

followed a number of similar incident attStfoI !?? e tter ,°f und . ue care and 
L n f .?L. P ™ “ n i d ™ , “« 1 «* matt er whi "h d Ji 


Tuesday 


_ , , Spend an hour heiping ohe of the two 

P al I" ‘h® "real" World today, Work- !™p. 8t JJdents that a colleague and I 

holeT^he lerno * lefl8U ^ 1 -5 a ^e-star W placement 

note!, nelpuig a group of teatti-Iebdefs P°[‘pd; their local education 

& ° d ? 2n 5tudi ? P ‘ Q focus on melt S 0 .^ e ^ pro ! {ding » 8r®nf exten- 

■ kS J*” d TesponsIbilUies, arid en- 1 fiSi lh u y ha T e beea abl ® 10 work on a 

■ SSHSfr ‘Hem tq focus on ways in 3n . veSd 8ating the jn- 

Vhjch they cqn develop theniselves A''-i22 n 3! ° n L C , eds of small businesses 

®*perlence. The !S ud i?L t !!!iL?_ warene “ “h/Sa 8 ; , 


tragedies, fncludlng clergy and doctors '3n ? t a 5 ply In the case of 

! and magistrates. Without exceotion SS ninatl ?2r V ndue care and aften- 
they express no surprise whKr a" ShKCW rob thcm of a 
the sentence, a ? d usually finish my Sff to feiL many ° f them 

Recruitment a " ranks a 24 - hour 

methods are- -fcicsESSi=2-»-w' 

all at sea 


even,, ,h« 

Intent at all lead to the mR 9 
consequences. There is no SS 
m suef. cases, even if there SR 
more justice. • 

The law remains baffling. AsBma 

comber once remarked: 

believed. " 6 done ' ir n,us ‘ 

Meantime, the work of i 
polytechnic continues. As I write ik 
it is dealing with the enormous amfe 
of applications that have S 
pouraf in to the i place and the 2 
phone inquiries that follow the scS 
examination results at the eadd 
August and the beginning of Sm» 
ber. It is of course the wore! poabk 
year for applicants. The 18 ffa 
. 8 rou P is at its maximum size and 3 

' SSE5 d !"n?J* l | H‘ 

_ first. But two factors have dramaWh 
i increased the number of appliances 
| The universities have estabihU 
r ‘ ar 8 e ‘ figures after draconian dm 
from the University Grants Com* 

1 tee, a considerable number of id»d 
leavers who might otherwise In 
crept in to a university are now heafei 
towards the polytechnics. And raw 
plovment has persuaded many bm 
and girls to stay at school and tab A 
levels. What is less easy to know isthr 
degree to which students are optinjfa 
vocational courses in the hope of 
- employment. 

. Leeds Polytechnic this year has U 
14,000 applications for 2,000 full 
places and is probably not unlypfol : 
That is 23 per cent up on last jw 
Courses like accounting, business* 
dies and law attract more thsii 
thousand applications each, but te | 
does not know how many appftert 1 
have also applied to every other plat 
Unsurprisingly in a country deroiedt 
anything except technology, the fc* 
vacancies are in branches of enan® 
mg. But even that area is very dfffntfl 
from what it was a few years ago#f« 
courses were seriously undent 
scribed. The case for a polytedai 
clearing house parallel to the UnltfF 
ties Central Council on Admissions s 
quite clear and overdue. Unforhim^ 
ly it seems that it is unlikely lobe* 
operation before 1986. 

per cent of the Navy’s officer enlif 
But it looks as though the W 
academic students are not attradw- 


**perionce. The 
, su 88«tsiunch, so we stay oh 
for ' a pleasant salad and gateau. 


‘heir awereness^devK 
timi and S ° Ur * tS ojripfori^.- 

Taking students on placement has 

jart*° be “-very Interesting experi- 
ence, for once vnn .nh,aii... 


«ash Taking students on 1 placement has' 

Ft's 


|Die ro tne morale ofthe Royal Naw 

p™t,i h lndE~ ,er -|.! he ' h >™ 5 |lah?a^ 
pretty indispensable to. our troops In 

Sh ; nd flN tea and sand- 

™m ftV„ig“ hnus, ' d P 311013 ,hrau 8h. 

ehilinf»r Vatizati0n at its best. The 
' 2£ , i / om ? ^15,000. to the 

ff^and t ?ir I ri5 >r h ® year,s m ° no PO- 
*y ana -the Chinese make a verv 

hjcrahve living, at . 20 d a shirt Thp 

National Heal ft Service take note! 

Navy is not finding it at afi easy 

W recruit graduate office. They toS 
uke finding a suitable 24 this year for 

thpl d-H Ve ” ,! 2 ? dctehi P entry, but 
i fe&l npt nnd enough last year. 


qualities. 

. So the Navy turns to the 
schools. Some 35 per cent of the Navj 
recruitment comes from couiphrehe 
sive schools, but the indepentfc 
school intake has steadily risen froajt 
per cent in 1973 to 35 per cent too] 

But I am not convinced that fi 
image of the naval officer as a sot' 1 
ern, public school smoothie reflects' 
that badly on the Navy's recruit® 3 
system. 

■ The recruitnient effort is cortri* 
able. The Navy has five region^ 
cruitine centres and desoite recflDl*» 


: : _^iltiii .ipi-jd: home. }£? '. pv '^ 6 ^^Varon4s; P ' ;0feMlo ' ,al 

g ei %Hainpson; 

r,v,.V: ’r.i d*,r. r-,^ paceTonskm? Wore comfortable, thVg^b Sfir 


pldased 
placed, i 


thevdiH «n» . U, I» DUI «“«=■ inc navy nas nve 

'■ Th Si BfS n?!JS^ d last year, cniiimg centres and despite rertuli 

• the direct reductfons -still, ba* over 450 « 

: sixth through which a .information: officer?. What isinW 

in 8, ,s ‘hat It finds recultmentii 

^ ^ . easier south of the Wash. 

•' IdeaJaf unllSSw 9 B °‘ oth er Now this ' in pari may simpjf 

S3f jSSL a {? the Navy found related to the fact that there a* Jj 
* Investment 8 NnS 6 *!? 4 pent of ,ts more naval establishments in tl»« 

JHBrt 

i.:SBSBiEaSa; HoehlhAmAm un,ina n«nnleSroi®l 


ibBc 1 u -win h^ ; .r: j 

bitttohavellttjedinese' 


• 7 ' •. r ^ bvuvwi t/uroi 

t : It M worth a thought that even * 
Wb cb - dfflce « are recruited from the noj 
^ w/ i, year -' . ? ey bave roarried a northern gl d ; 
f futile man- family stays detenniriedlv In the no 


each^uoyv p 


si*. posting, sayr kj - 

^ Balanced ; rtpruitnient is aotj 
SS2S®?" JRy.evIer i-by. the, altitude of* 
^tyear - ^ councils, The Sheffield^ 

enter the 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Popular fallacies concerning Popper’s philosophy Preserving tenure 

itten review “fopiJlar appeal 'if comprehentib™S some' way^ orMter! c3pLra™^omLth™iWr lll “" W ithin mergers 

E;3 ngs riBh,; feSSsSSSSS ‘°r=“^r^ l ^r^!?p^sT 0 p ;j;f‘,^,o 

H. y rieht lo hold (hot Poooor', orEsih iV ’ assum P llon ° f «™- the problems of induction and de- London I,, presene tenure not merely 


Sir, - David Papmeau s bnlliantly obliged to assume that th 
written review “Popular appeal of comprehensible in some v 
Popper’s message" ( THES . September preference being given lo 
9) gels some things right, some dis- ically successful theories 
astrously wrong. comply with this assumpi 

He is right to hold that Popper's prehensibiliiy. 
philosophy of science fails to solve its Thus two distinct kinds < 
two basic problems - the problems of tions govern choice of the 
induction and demarcation. Papin- ce: (1) empirical conside 
eau’s two reasons for holding this are (2) considerations that ha' 
however hopelessly inadequate. the simplicity or unity of tl 


WSfftL assumption of com* ‘ogeX^t^ commen ^.hiiT *c‘ uSeSS^S 

prehensibiliV P f the Problems of induction and de- London ito preum tenure not merely 

Thus two irinHc ‘a marcaiion which presuppose it - must ^? r e . x,s,ir !K Maff hut for those lo whom 
ilnn?2£2S ^stinct kinds of considera- be rc j ected Popper’s Uilosonhv .Vf ,hc ‘ nb erilancc of our university will 
d£°7 nsnen a Kien “ fails because !t rejects the* faM ’“ng after the present generation of 
m J/!n G f^ P it- Ca ^ i considerations, and central philosophical nointof Ein- leac hers has passed from the scene. It 
hi SSfiSS? 1 ‘i 31 h ,T ? do wi ‘ h stein’s scientific work - f somewhm S also clear * hB ‘ friends and I ul 
SnSbS wK^teh 1 ;: bonic conclusion to reach given that “SK 


'Tbs..' in sharp Mntrast tQ what pErTSVa”. T" 

Papineau claims. Popper does give the universe is comprehensible in SEnnh!! *3 b med for . h ” 

reasons why “corroborated” scientific some way or other. The idea that ftS? StflvSEJ < 2hH?*™ re i- l i“ 
thAAn>.< deserve to be nreferred tn science nreomnnepe 1I10 that it niakes explicit what is implicit in 


theories deserve to be preferred to 
uncorroborated or unscientific 
theories, when it comes to action. 
When we act, the best that we can do, 
according to Popper, is to choose 
theories which have survived best the 


science presupposes the unity or com- 
prehensibility of the universe in this 
way played a major role in Einstein’s 
development ana advocacy of snecial 


that it makes explicit what is implicit in . 1 . a .matter of weal pnu 
Einstein's contribution to science. Association of University 

witn schisms and emotional denounce- 1 


development and advocacy of special PopirianscLol of th2h? S not in defcncc of lheir own contracts 
and general relativity in his cnticism of X S (which, as the draft Bill to merge the 

quantum theory, and in bis explicit oTiriSckm H? d ta^S!S two colle « es now « a nds. would be 

P^! 0 ^L 0 I.^ en «‘. S^hlSSSJStJLSS R5 esei i^ d . ai, ycase) but in defence of 


■■■■ ui uni uiii«wniiT win 

fall long after the present generation of 
teachers has passed from the scene. It 
is also clear lhai my friends and I ul 
Roval Holloway College, together 
with our colleagues at Bedford Col- 
lege, are in the forefront of this battle. 

It is a matter of great pride that the 
Association of University Teachers 
members at both colleges, and both 
academic boards, have taken a stand 
not in defence of their own contracts 
(which, as the draft Bill to merge the 


raiionale for preferring corroborated that science makes substantial assump- ffit PdXe^^ parly es ‘ aWis h® d ‘he two collcgf 

scientific theories when it comes to tions about the world on non-empirica! SribE^n ia nh i j r councils has chosen to capitulate lo the 

action is inadequate: but it exists (and. grounds. Popper seeks to defend what „ . 10 P' ul °sopny. opinions of the Department of Educa- 

on the face of it, makes good intuitive he calls “ the principle of empiricism, . His criticisms of profoundly influen- tion and Science expressed n( third 
sense). Papineau is thus quite wrong to which asserts that in science, only tia ^ doctrines - such as induclivism, hand. 

.... >iD ahm a. „„ n TJ.. ... .-J I J iiielifi/iatlAnmni - tr 


say that “Popper, os a good Humean, observation and experiment may de- 
can give no answer” to this question of ride upon the acceptance or rejection 
a rationale. of scientific statements, includine laws 


justificaiionism, positivism. in- 
strumentalism, idealism, relativism, 


van ^iiw aiu auonvi iu him ijuwauuuui wiu^ upuii uiw awvCJJiailUC Ur KCJCCiIDm luwaiiam, letaiiYiam, 

a rationale. of scientific statements, including laws hisloricism and various forms of irra- 

Second, Papineau is quite wrong and theories” (Conjectures and Refuta- tionalism and scholasticism - are in my 
when be claims that Popper's proposed tions, p. 541. In The Logic of Scientific y> ew decisive and of great general 
solution to the problem of demarcation Discovery no does thisfiy arguing, In importance. He has made major con- 
is unacceptable in that Kuhn, effect, as follows. tributionstowardssolvingmajorphilo- 

Feyerabend and Lakatos have shown In selecting theories solely by means sophical problems which have baffled 
that scientific theories cannot be de- of empiricist considerations we are P eo P ,e f° r “Juries; and if he has not 
cisively refuted empirically. Popper entitled to prefer, other things being p 1 * 8 * 5 def inftively solved his prob- 
has repeatedly stressed throughout his equal, theories most open to being L ems ’ neverth eless his contribuuons 
writings, from The Logic of Scientific selected In this way we are entitlecf • ve lrans I° rmed ‘he entire problem- 
Dlscovery to The Postscript, that his that is, to prefer hiohlv falsifiable Sltuat !? n « 50 lhat our whole approach 
falsificadonist criterion for demarcat- theories. But the more falsifiable a *9 Philosophy after Popper has been 


If the Government wishes to modify 
(enure at the new institution at Eghani 


writings, from The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery to The Postscript, that his 
falsificatfonist criterion for demarcat- 
ing science from non-science does not 
require that scientific theories can be 
known to be false with certainty on 


ter. But I, for my part, believe that 
tenure is less likely to be breached by 
( pressure from without than by betrayal 
from within. 

Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY ALDERMAN 


theory Is, so the simpler for more 
comprehensible) it is, and Wee versa. 
Thus in giving preference to simple 
theories we do not at all presuppose on 


sometimes called nciVe falsificatlonlsm 
- and indeed many ofthe arguments of 
Kuhn, Feyerabend and * Lakatos 
against this view come from Popper in 
the first place, as these authors would 
readily admit. 


non-empirical grounds that the world Is discipline, concerned primarily with 
simple (or comprehensible) : quite the ‘he analysis of concepts, divorce d from 
contrary, we allow empirical consld- oth ® r concerns. The fact that so many 
erations alone to determine our choice academic philosophers do continue to 
of theory in the most efficient, impar- do J ust this indicates in my view that 
tial manner conceivable. nrTinnD Qf ’ nH ' ,m,r ' 


changed. 

No one who has understood Popper 
could conceivably continue to pursue 
philosophy as a specialized academic 
discipline, concerned primarily with 
the analysis of concepts, divorced from 
other concerns. The fact that so many 
academic philosophers do continue to 
do just this indicates in my view that • 
among academic philosophers Pop- 


Senator of the University of London; 
president of the Royal Holloway Col- 
lege local AUT; chairman of the 


Union View 

Ulster: the 
making of 
change 

The merging of Ulster Polytechnic and 
the New university of Ulster as we are 
regularly told in the columns of ibis 
newspaper can and should herald a 
new era in higher education. We are 
promised the fusing of the best qual- 
ities from both sides of the binary line. 
The new institution should be a blue- 
print for the next century: an efficient 
organization that responds quickly to 
the needs of its community, providing 
impetus for commerce, industry ana 
the arts and relating meaningfully lo its 
environment. 

I was much concerned, therefore, 
when a member of the NUU, sharing 
an interview on radio with me, com- 
mented that he expected that within a 
few years the new university would 
revert lo being a traditional university. 
It was saddening lhat the present 
idealism was already being seen as a 
mere passing fashion. Wc must not lose 
thegame before we have begun it. The 
APT believes that the ideal is attain- 
able. What is important is to question 
closely how the ideal can be built into 
the basic structures of the new institu- 
tion so that the “polytechnic ethos" 
cannot simply be eroded away. This 
should be one of the central preoc- 
cupations of the steering group. It 
demands an open , creative approach lo 
considering tne structures of the new 
institution. A management structure 


u iijwiiici vuiiLcivmiic, ---e ^ klllv -^r IJWal ^ 1 

For this argument to work it is P ers , mes j a 8 e has been only very 

CP.ntinl thnt tnnroDcinn fnlclRakllSfir POOfiV UnuCTStQOd. 


as this would ordinarily be understood science, for politics, for education, for 
in science. Given any simple theory, religion, for music and art. I for one 
there will always be infinitely many criticize Popper's views not in order to 
rival complex theories, all equally belittle or annihilate them, but in an 
falsifiable. attempt fo discover how they may be 


. . . . . . vnoc. uiit won icouny increase (UC whw.ii me auiuuum lie proposes 10 Ills 

ScLS rJf s P urious Inadequacies falsifiability of a theory by making ad philosophical problems, have fruitful 
py Papineau. It arises from hoc additions to it, which annihilate and wide ran wag implications for all 
Wlure to appreciate, and utterly the “simplicity” ofthe theory, kinds of activities and concerns; for 
JrJrjjij - la rejection of. the crucial as this would ordinarily be understood science, for politics, for education, for 
’ S~P eated| y stressed by Einstein, In science. Given any simple theory, religion, for music and art. I for one 
»u re caano , t - Proceed without there will always be infinitely many criticize Popper's views not in order to 
5? ; ■ H^taphysical assumption rival complex theories, all equally belittle or annihilate them, but in an 

s roroprehensible in falsifiable. attempt to discover how they may be 

Ae ° r 0th ^ 1 , . Simplicity, as understood In science, fruitfully developed arid improved, if 

Jv 5 j™ me ia effect showed, along- has to do with what a theory asserts possible in the kind of way that Popper 
lh p r „ accepted scientific theory about the world, and not just with how himself developed his views. This is the 
riuauil-^!} a ™rays be infinitely many much the theory asserts (empirical challenge that Popper’s work throws . 
So Zh taat area |I» on ‘he face of content or falsifiability). Thus In giving out to His reader. 
fnr a L e «n a y s “ c Cessful empirically as preference lo simple theories on non- 

® M awiflable evidence is con- empirical grounds science does in Yours sincerely, 
awSS K.i y cla £?J 5 1 t . hat ord ® r to effect persistently make a substantial NICHOLAS MAXWELL 
nf oi»- .i S,u “ ^ , y ‘h* 8 plethora assumption about the nature of the Lecturer In philosophy of science, 

_ alternative theories, science is. world, to th e effect that the world is University College, London. 

Pratgr^uate protecUDR Town and gown future. Reader in philosophy really 

foil 1 would like to comment on the Sir, - Some weeks ago, a critic whom couldn’t read? He ought at least to be . 

1 HCK Of DFOtfiCtlnn fnr nActororiiiafo vah ka /4 th# annrl orarf fn miHliih ...J... U. I... mII.Jm...' La... 


Yours sincerely, 
NICHOLAS MAXWELL 


^.7 nuuuwnv iwUiicgc council, inen 

^ . — iuti 

£ s?S--s steat iaesscss. 

r^s a’vSSS 


redundancy clause as indeed has Royal 
Holloway College council. The matter 
is now being intensively discussed by 
Bedford College’s governors and full 
discussions wilfbe taking place with ail 


community. 


!j onb, . on ? instance and minimal perhaps “comic" is too ieqieqt a judg- y ff;. ; ' Yours sincerely. 

•upwirtiion in.lho other instance. Sinl. , . ■* Ajili iant d irector, ;; BILL STEPHENSON, ■ 

In the latter case, the supervisor did. Quite simply, during .term-tiule, 5 T*’ ^ • Vice president of Bedford 
?ot keep abreast of the ^oject ideas thousands - yes tfiousands - of Bristo- Br,sto1 u n‘ v ^^ ; ' : ■ ■ AUT. . 

ana was ■ Wallu nnlir Unam rtf th* llan> on»V> nnalr/liiii MCnlnn unit manu r _ _ . ■ . 

Pressure for peace 


\ ■ — r wwmbi vx luwflo ujyuapjiua - iijuuowiwa-uk uuaiw- 

W really only aware of the Hans each weekday evening and many 
objectives 'of .-the- -project upon the weekends (in buildings ,l dead after 
presentation of a -draft of the thesis 4.30”) attend one of the richest and 
contents in the fourth year. Although most varied programmes of extra- 
jne university's book of regulations for mural courses available, anywhere in 


College 


Sir, -Dr Colin Radford reveals (Let- _. Tl ... .... 

ters, September 9) that he has Jed a m . t l e f resl i ,lg H the 

very sheltered Hfe/You could fill more * Aqa demic Cau ticil for Peace and Free-, 
thaj) this page : with ocifounts of whet dom (^f®' September 9) is a genuine 
unlversid^afe In fact doing in their pressure group for disarmament or 


'■\T r— sniaent, i wu[u is ai»p true unuugnvui wut <uiu p ubu oniv u-i-. ono ' error engage witn unuareraiists i nna m 

bot obtain an appointment until two or Surrounding counties has, I admit, on(y all 1 his arroaont ignorance argumg cogently and wilh convicl 

th eeweeta afterwards. ,, ! been progrtrelvely the r cast sin<?e sSSSunfver^tioi S^dnS^wntt' for muftllhleral disarmament. Bey 

: ft |s also disheartening fKa ‘ u iB ' Aft 1«WLT RaiihUv rhmaefs with siir- ^mcumveranes uonQveacpanmcnis , nL .. «,» l, 


London committee of the AUT. 

Sir, - 1 was amazed to read ( THES 
September 9) lhat the vice chancellor 
of London University, Professor 
Quirk, has written to the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals cate- 
gorically stating that the statutes of the 
new merged Bedford and Royal Hollo- 
way colleges will have a redundancy 
clause written in to it. 

If true this would seem to me to be a 


that works in the traditional university 
may not be right for an institution witn 
different aims; likewise a management 


The two academic boards and’ the 
'two Association , of University 
Teachers, branches of the colleges 
strongly support tenure and are fin- 


structure that has worked in a 
polytechnicgiving CNAA degrees may 
not be right Tor an autonomous institu- 
tion. 

Already it is clear that there are 
constraints on change. The Privy 
Council insists on certain guidelines 
being met for the establishment of any 
new university. There must, for inst- 
ance , be a majority of professors in any 
elected group on the senate. The 
APT’S suggestions for a more wide- 
ranging representation with a more 
democratic distributioo of seats was 
unacceptable, because the suggestions 
would not conform to the rules. 


in any new round of Cuts- as 
SSJ i?; d n J?l P ^pf d ’ compared to other London colleges. 

P^ttatis»h a .th 0 viced,»n«Slor. 

nm!X '^. P , 0p|K!r ' S ' V0rl: lhrowa Two out of three collegfe working 
out to His reader. . . parties set up to look at fho new 

Vn„« oinrnmiu statute have recommended against ^ 'a 


Another sensitive area is the status 
and pay of professors and heads of 
departments. The traditional universi- 
ty rewards individual academic 
achievement with the establishment of 
chairs. TTie polytechnic, in contrast, 
looks for a combination of assets in Its 
choice of 1 leads of departments. 

The new university may well need to 
establish a broader criterion for Its 


call on the vice chancellor to publish his 
letter and clarify his tiwn personal 
position. 


R rofpssors. The Leverhulme publica- 
on Excellence in Diversity rightly 
stresses the need for higher education . 
to turn out graduates who have the 
ability to work In teams with others, to 
contribute to group thinking and to 
communicate effectively. If these qual- 
ities are the ones that society requires, 
then should we not also be. looking for 
such qualities in the leadei^.of universi- 
ty departments?. ... 

A radical ^university is 'likely to 
require a different power, structure 
from' the traditional arrangements. 
The natural, best-loved course of the 
existing structure is the single honours 
degree. It fits neatly into the power 

S ;m. Combined degrees and espe- . 

y cross-faculty degrees carry with 
them problems of delicate relations- 
with possibly threatening groups. 

. The Leverhiilme report recognizes 
-that the country needs a new Style of. 
graduate. That Implies a need not just 


*■ V, for nitifillM? rkl faroamenl . Tliey ore 

SSttSoS $ a r - dep'r.mon.. of hi«ory *gggf. &&5&: .o^diS 

nivBrt anv credit riformal. and formally carriedon 01 an ’ multilateral. dl«i-mntiieht wlfh Rritfah only a superncia answer lo the.prob 


rounqjn^lchoois add r <iolle^s, both. weirn aepartments ot n.«pry 

% student, ,U ;glven any credit informal, and- 'formally parried, on ■■ multilateral disarmnttient with British 

ff/'ftftrerwprk when the finalJigsqf through conventional Committee struc- Yo^faithfolly, - mtiltllalerallsts they Only saem in- 

[H*acr- project are oresented bv a- lures, are variedr vigorous and- con- H. E- BELL, . tefosted in defending the aims race. - 

Let us hope that the ACPP will chahge 

nil thin! •••■ • ■■■:; 1 - - 


projiftet. are- presented by a tures,^ are vwied r vigorous and con- H.E.'BMJL i _ .: .! 
wperYisqr at ia conference. - : - tinuoiis. Senior assistant registrar, 

j'.UnfqrtUnateiy; the National Union • One could go on. Cptildlt that the University of Reading. ,- 
.^W>dants does not represent post- -“ t' : 1 . T' " " •;■ ■■ ■ .. r !■ ■ " I ■ ■ ^ 

Tffiv ^ nt5V M7 Qr ^ llU !?£- Trarisportstudies tlon.engineering which 'co 

undeSuatc B ?^L^°52!! d 'S£ & T x 7 tread with foVe?t, fhe Article ‘HeNader Cqlfegethli ir 


nil .tfils, . . 

Yours sincerely. ■ 
ROBERT MOORE, 


1 ■ tion. engineering which commences In ROBERT. MOORE, 

,the article thejifapier Colleger this month. Oepaj^ent. Of sociology, , 

[ernes -for Tnis, t he. first bndetgfaduatedegree ynjverstty-pf Aberdeen. 

ftAnt<>mHf4r. rtniinM , nf - its : kind !" »rl . Rrifnini has - L • - -L .. l-_. - ■ 


only a superficial answer to the, prob- 
lem but new-style universities. where 
decision making Is lodged in an 
appropriate power structure. Hie Uls- 
ter merger gives us the opportunity to 
seek out such a structure. Ifwe fall, and 
allow the new institution to drift back 
to: being a traditional university we fail 
not only fo meet the needs of Ulster but 




srgraduate courses in; the broad Tejevision. BBC j , , 

wuuyi.. • < •> field of transport and inso doing is frt at\dThe Scotsrhan^' ,1 ar short asppssibie and writ[enoi\ 

L5 r "» .> . \ sympathy with the philosophy whidi . Yours faithfully, • ' one- side, of the paper, The editor 

nds}Rb*4, » • - v led- to..th?^bU?hmen w t of ail. under* R. QQRP. J. • ravnw life .right to out. or. amend 

fin. . ... * graduate degree djurse in transports Napier Collbge, Edinburgh. them If necessary, ; . ^ 1 ; 


also to meet the needs of the whole of 
United Kingdom society. 

. ; . ; Heather Eggins 

Tile authot'is naUonalvicechpinfiM <?f 
ike Association of Polytechnic Tetlihers 
.and Chairman pf the Ulster. Polytechnic 
branch, • 
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